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ABSTRACT 

The Chicago Safe School Study was undertaken at the request of the 
General Superintendent of Schools, and supported by Grant Number NIE-G- 
79-0048 of the National Institute of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The study began in the summer of 1979 and data 

collection was completed in the summer of 19 v 80. Analysis of the data was 

\ 

completed in the Spring of 1981. \^ 

The Chicago study was modeled after the National Safe School Study 
done by the National Institute of Education and completed in 1978. Modi- 
fications in the model were made om the basis of particular needs and 
interests of the local school district. 3asicaliy, the s^udy is a victimi- 
zation survey of students and teachers in the school systerti^ Respondents 
were asked to describe in detail specific incidents of crime vhere they 
were the victims. \ 

Based on survey results, it is estimated that about 62,500 students 
(25%) in grades 7 through 12 have something stolen from them in a two- 
month period. It is also estimated that about 8250 students are physically 
attacked (3.3%) and 6250 students are robbed (2.5%) in these same grade 
levels in a two-month period. It is further estimated that 6750 teachers 
(27%) have something stolen from them; 443 teachers (1.77%) are physically 
attacked; and 100 teachers are robbed (0.4%) in a two-month period. These 
estimates are projections f rq>m ^a sample of 12,882 students out of a popu- 
lation of approximately 250,-000=,- and- a sample, of .1413_ teachers _out of a 
population of 24,000 classroom teachers. 

In spite of these large rates of victimization, in comparing the 
Chicago schools with other large urban school systems, the Chicago victimi- 
zation rates for both students and teachers are below national averages 
for cities over 250,000 population as determined by the 1978 NIE study. 

The Chicago survey also determined that (a) many students bring some 
fonr of weapon to school for self-protection at least part of the time, 
(b) many students avoid certain places in and around the school, and cer- 
tain places on the way to or from school because of fear, and (c) the 
presence of street gangs and the fear of personal safety because of their 
presence is felt throughout the entire school system. 

Students, teachers, and principals who were respondents in the sur- 
vey all recommend a firm and consistent disciplinary policy more often 



i 



than anything else as the best way to deal with the problems of crime and 
violence in the Chicago schools. These recommendations are consistent with 
those made by students and teachers in the NIE national study. 

With rare exceptions, the findings of the Chicago survey are not'in- 
consistent with national findings, especially as the national findings' 
have to do with large urban school systems. 
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OVERVIEW AND HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE FINDINGS 

Growing public concern about crime in the schools in the early 
1970' s culminated in hearings of the Senate Subcommitcee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency and the House Committee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education. As a result of these hearings, a number of 
national studies were undertaken to fill the information gap regarding 
school crime and violence 

The study of school-related crime is relatively new, and nationally 
aggregated data have only been available for the last few years. Crime 
data is usually generated as a by-product of the administration of crimi- 
nal justice agencies, the most obvious example being the Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. School systems have 
generally handled all but the most serious incidents internally, and 
the majority of incidents which may be classified as crime have not 
even been brought to the attention of the police. Officially collected 
crime statistics, whether from the police, juvenile courts, or the 
schools, have not shed much light on the problem of school-related crime 
since the information has not been readily .available and the informa- 
tion available has not come even close to assaying the problem. 

For these and other reasons, most of the data collected in recent: 
years have come from survey research — the use of interviews and cuestion- 
naires — and the source of information has been the victims — students 
and teachers. The most significant of these survey studies with respect 
to schools was the survey conducted by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion (NIE) in 1976-77. This survey involved over 30,000 students in 



642 public high schools. According to this study the risk of personal 
violence for both student and teacher is greatest in large urban school 
systems, and steadily decreases as one move's to suburbs, small towns, 

and finally to rural areas. This finding is not surprising, since all 

i 

measures of crime which we have, ranging from the Uniform Crime Reports 
to national victimization survey data obtained in National Crime Sur- 
veys (Law Enforcement Assistance Administration and the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census) indicate that serious crime occurs much more frequently in 
large urban areas. 

In 1979 the Chicago Board of Education decided to ccnduct a study 
of school-related crim£ and violence — modeled largely after the NIE 
national survey — within the schools of Chicago. The Chicago study was 
not undertaken without trepidation. The NIE study showed that school- 
related crime rates were often three to four times higher than the" 
national average in large metropolitan school systems, and it was ex- 
pected that victimization rates in Chicago schools would prove to be 
both shocking and embarrassing. Such did not prove to be the case. 
While Chicago victimization rates were in some cases higher than the 
national averages, they were substantially lower than the rates for 
large urban school systems nationally, as determined in the NIE study. 
A major finding of the Chicago study was that, in comparison with the 
victimization rates foi/ other large urban systems, Chicago rates were 
lower. 

Since we do not have data from a prior victimization study of the ^ 
Chicago schools, we have no comparison data and cannot state that school 
related crime and violence has gone down. All we can say is that in com- 
paring 1977*data for large urban school systems nationally, with 1930 



data from the Chicago study, we find less crime being reported by stu- 

> 

dents and teachers than could have been expected if the 1977 national 
data were relied upon. * 

One explanation for the lower rates in Chicago may be simply that 
the Chicago survey was done about three years after the national study. 
The NIE national study report stated that school-related crime appeared 
to have leveled off, and was decreasing. Perhaps the Chicago data is 
confirmation of the NIE prediction. Another explanation for the lower 
rates in Chicago may have *to do with the different /populations sampled 
(small samples in a large number of urban school systems versus a large 
sample in one urban school system) and the ^different ways in which the 
two studies were conducted. 

Other than the victimization rates, tKe Chicago study findings are 
very similar to those of the national study. Throughout this report we 
will compare the findings of the two studies and show striking similari- 
ties. These similarities add to the validity of the findings for both 
studies . 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The Chicago study was designed to provide guidance for the develop- 
ment of policy and program initiatives formulated to reduce crime and 
violence directed against the person. The Chicago system has an adequate 
approach to the prevention, monitoring, and evaluation of crimes against 
school property, but, like most school systems, it finds it difficult to 
obtain an adequate picture of the extent and nature of crimes against 
persons. The Chicago study was designed not only to provide information 
about the frequency of such incidents, but also to answer the following 
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questions concerning the incidents: 

* Who are the victims? 

* Who are the offenders? 

* What is the extent of injury involved? 

* To what extent are weapons used? 

* When are the incidents occurring? 

* Where are the incidents occurring? 

* What proportion of the incidents is reported? 

* What are the perceptions and feelings of students 
and teachers regarding crime and violence in and 
around the school? 

To some extent the Chicago victimization survey has found answers 

to all of these questions* 

Measures of School Crime and Violence 
To measure school-related crime and violence, information was col- 
lected about four types of crimes: theft, assault, robbery, and rape. 
There were too few valid cases of rape reported for analysis or mean- 



ingful comment. Thus, all of the information aboct specific incidents 
in this report deals with three types of crimes: theft, assault, and 



May, and the first week of June, 1980. ^Respondents were given question- 
naires which asked them, among other thlings, to describe in detail any 
incident of theft/ assault, robbery, or **ape in which they were victims 
in the last two months. Successive waves of students and teachers were 
given the questionnaire each week during the survey period. With a two- 
month recall period, the survey measured incidents over a 5 month period 



robbery . 



The survey was conducted during \the months of March, April and 




The study should shed some light on little known facets of 
school-related crime as it affects the Chicago schools. Some of the 
information is system-specific and may not prove useful to other school 
systems, except as a model for analysis. This is another way of saying 
that the findings, or portions of it, may not be generalizable to 
other large school systems which have their own set of unique problems. 
Of interest to administrators of other school systems may be Volume 
II of the report, which concerns the methodology of the study, and a 
third document entitled Conducting a Victimization study in Your 
School. Both may be obtained by writing to the Center for Urban Educa- 
tion, 160 West Wendell, Chicago, Illinois 60610. 

The information presented here is based on sample data. Estima- 
tions and projections from a sample always contain some error. In addi- 
tion to possible error found in any survey sample, it must be kept in 
mind that the present survey concerns crime, and estimates of crime, 
regardless of the measurement approach, are especially difficult to 
make with confidence. Finally, the student respondents are individuals 
between the ages of 12 and 18 . years for the most part. The age of 
many of the respondents, especially students in the lower grades, intro- 
duces another error source. While the questionnaire was constructed 
with the youthfulness of some of the respondents in mind, it cannot be 
assumed that all of the students understood all of the questions or 
that the incidents reported by students would in all cases be ordinarily 
regarded as reportable crimes. 

In this overview section of the report the major findings concern- 
ing incidents of theft, assault and robbery are reported as well as a 
brief comparison of the Chicago data with national data. The national 
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data are taken primarily from a National Institute of Education report 
entitled Violent Schools - Safe Schools: The Safe School Study Report 
to the Congress which was published in 1978. For details of the Chicago 
study, readers are referred to the Introduction and subsequent chap- 
ters of Volume I of the report. In the next several pages we have at- 
tempted to summarize a large amount of information for quick perusal. 
This overview, therefore, contains only the barest highlights of the 
findings. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FINDINGS 



Students and Teachers as Victims of THEFT. 



Theft of personal property 



is an everyday occurrence in almost all of the schools/ although the 
vast majority of such incidents involve loss of such items as pencils, 
notebooks/ and other kinds of school supplies and books* Among the 
major findings regarding theft are the following: 

* About 24 out of every hundred students in grades 7 through 12 re- 
port having something worth more than one dollar srolen from them in a 
two-month period. 




* About 27 out of every 100 classroom teachers report having some- 
thing stolen from them in a two-month period 



* 




Proportion of 
students reporting 
V theft (27%) 
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* The likelihood of a student becoming a victim of theft is a func- 
tion of age in grades 7 through 12. Students who are 12 to 13 years of 
age are almost twice as likely to report a theft as students 16 years 
of age or older. 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS REPORTING THEFT BY AGE OF VICTIM 



12 to 13 
year olds 

14 to 15 
year olds 

16 to 17 
year olds 



18 or older 





39.4% 


28.4% 




22.5% 






22.5% 
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* The likelihood of a student becoming a victim of theft is related 
to race (in grades 7 through 12) . While American Indian students repre- 
sent the smallest racial minority identified in the survey , as a pro- 
portion of their race in the sample, these students report the most in- 
cidents of theft, followed by blacks, whites, Hispanics and Asians 
in that order. 
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PERCENT OF STUDENTS REPORTING THEFT, BY RACE 



American Indian 



Black 



While 



Hispanic 



Asian 



34.0% 



32.0% 



27.0% 



25.0% 



20.0% 
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20 



30 



Rate perlOO Students 
(based on proportion of race In sample) 



40 



* The classroom is the most likely place for theft to occur, regard- 
less of the sex, age, or race of the victim, and regardless of whether 
the victim is a student or a teacher. 



PERCENT OF THEFT WHICH OCCURS IN CLASSROOM 



Students 



Teachers 
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* Over one-third of theft from students and two-thirds of theft 
from teachers involve the loss of school books and supplies. 



Students 
Teachers 



PERCENT OF THEFT INVOLVING BOOKS OR SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


35.5% 




56% 
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Percent of Reported Theft 



* For both students and teachers, a large proportion of the thefts 
involve losses of less than five dollars in replacement cost. 



PERCENT OF THEFT INVOLVING LOSS OF LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS 



Students 
Teachers 















48% 








•* 


58% 
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Students and Teachers as Victims of ASSAULT . . A large proportion of 

both students- and teachers report being physically attacked in a two- 
month period, with an even larger proportion reporting attempted or 
threatened assaults. Among the major findings about assault are the 
following: 

* Just over 3 out of every y)0 students in grades 7 through 12 re- 
oort being physically attacked in a two-month period, either in the 
school environment or on the way to or from school. 



Proportion of students 
reporting an assault 
(3.3%) 




* About 8.6 percent of the students report an attempt being made to 
attack them in a two-month period, either 'in the school environment or 
on the way to or from school. 



Proportion of students 
reporting an attempted 
assault (8.6%) 
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* Almost 2 out of every 100 teachers report being physically attacked 
in the school in a two- month period 




* About 9 out of every 100 teachers report being threatened with an 
assault or an attempt being made to assault thei^pn the school in a 
two- month period. 
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* The likelihood of assault is greatest -for 12 and 13 year old stu- 
dents and steadily decreases with age (18 year olds are victims of~an 
assault about one-fourth as often as 12 to 13 year olds) 



v* 



RATE OF STUDENT ASSAULT BY AGE LEVEL 



12-13 years 
14-15 years 
16-17 years 
18 years or older 



- 



0.26% 



0.56% 



1.17% 
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1.1% 
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* Male students are almost twice as likely to become victims of an 
assault as are female students 



PERCENT OF TOTAL REPORTED ASSAULTS, BY SEX 



Male students 
Female students 
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Percent of Total Assaults 
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* As a proportion of t^e sample , male teachers are more likely to re- 
port an assault than female teachers, even though there are far more fe- 
male teachers in the system than males. 




Proportions of 
teachers reporting 
an assault by sex 
of victim 
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* The likelihood of assault on students is linked to race. 
American Indian students experience the highest victimization, fol- 
lowed by Asians, blacks, Hispanics, and whites, in that order. 



RATE OF ASSAULT BY RACE 



American Indian 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Asian 



4.1% 



3.7% 



3.4% 



2.4% 



8.4% 
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* About 4 in 10 assaults on students take place off school property, 
usually while on the way to or from school. 



WHERE ASSAULTS ON STUDENTS TAKE PLACE 











In school 


37.4% 




Outside ot 
building 


23.0% 






Off school 
property 


40.5% 
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* In about half of the assaults on students the victim report 
being injured. 




Proportion of student 
assaults in which an 
injury was reported 
(53%) 



* In about half of the assaults on teachers, the victim report 
being injured. 




Proportion of assaults 
on teachers in which an 
injury was reported 
(50%) 
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* In about 9 out of 10 assaults on students the attacker was of the 
same sex as the victim. 




Proportion of student 
assaults In which the 
attacker was of a 
different sex than 
the victim (9.1%) 



* Over half of the assaults on students involved attackers who 
were older than the victim. 



AGE OF THE ATTACKER 



Younger 
About same age 
Older 









7.3% 






38.6% 
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54.1% 
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* In 7 out of 10 assaults on students, the attackers were of the 
same race as the victim* 



Proportion of student 
assaults in which the 
attacker was of a 
x different race 
(30.8%) 
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* In about 2 out of 3 assaults on students /no weapon was involved. 
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Students and Teachers as Victims of ROBBERY just over 2 out of every 

100 students reported being robbed and an even larger proportion report- 
ed that an attempt was made to rob them in a two month period, although 
a portion of these incidents were cases of extortion of money from young- 
er students by older students. Less than 1 in 200 teachers reported a 
robbery. Among the major findings regarding robbery are the following: 

* Approximately 2.5 percent of students in grades 7 through 12 report 
being robbed in a two month period. 




Approximately 1 out of 200 classroom teachers report being robbed 
in a two month period. 
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* Male students are almost twice as likely to report being robbed 
as are female students 



Proportions of male 
and female students 
reporting a robbery 




* The likelihood of a student being robbed is. greatest for 12 and 13 
year olds and steadily decreases with age (18 year olds report being 
robbed only one-fourth as often as 12 to 13 year olds) . 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS ROBBED BY AGE LEVEL 



12-13 years 
14-15 years 
16-17 years 
18 or older 





8.3% 


5.1% 




3.4% 






1.8% 
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* In school, the most likely place for a student to be robbed 
is in the classroom. 

STUDENT ROBBERY BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 

Place In the School 



Classroom 



Halls/Stairs 



Playground 



Washroom 



Lunchroom 



4.2% 



9.6% 



9.5% 



8.6% 



10 



15 



22.1% 
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* Outside of school, about equal numbers of robberies take place 
on school grounds and while on the way to or from school. 



In School 



On School Grounds 
Outside ot Building 

Off School 
Grounds 
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* Less than half of student robberies take place Inside the school. 



Place of Occurrence 



In School 



On School 
Property 

Off School 
Property 
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* In 2 out of 3 cases of student robbery, the victim and the offen- 
der are of the same sex. 



STUDENT ROBBERY: SEX OF VICTIM AND OFFENDER 



Same Sex 



Different Sex 
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* 'Over half of the student robberies took place either before or 
after regular school hours 



ROBBERY OF STUDENTS BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE 



During Regular 
School Hours 

Before or After 
School Hours^ 
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* In over half the cases of student robbery/ no weapon was involved. 
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* In 1 out of 5 cases of student robbery, the victim reported an 
injury. 




* In more than half the cases of student robbery, the victim was 

♦ 

robbed by more than one offender. 



ROBBERY OF STUDENTS BY NUMBER OF OFFENDERS INVOLVED 



One Offender 
Two Offenders 
Three Offenders 
More than Three 





1 h 


25.4% 




14.6% 








20% 
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* In 4 out of 10 cases of student robbery, the offender was probably 
another student at the school. 




Proportion of Robberies of 
Students where Offender was 
probably another Student 



* The likelihood of being robbed is related to race. As with theft 
. _ and assault, American Indian students have the highest victimization 
rate, followed by black, white, hispanic and asian students, in that 
order. 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS ROBBED BY RACE 



American Indian 



Black 



White 
Hispanic 
Asian 



2.6% 



2.5% 



2.0% 



3*4% 



3.1% 
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* In over half the cases of student robbe^p the offenders were 
older than the victim. 



ROBBERY OF STUDENTS BY AGE OF OFFENDERS 



Younger 



About Same Age 



Older 
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* In over half the cases of student robbery, the offender and the 
victim were of the same race. 



ROBBERY OF STUDENTS BY RACE OF OFFENDER 



Same Race as Victim 



Different Race 
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COMPARISON OF CHICAGO STUDY DATA 
WITH NATIONAL DATA 

THEFT from SfUdentS. . Theft from students is a common occurrence in 
the nation's schools. An estimated 24 out of 100 Chicago school stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 have something stolen from them worth 
more than one dollar in a two-month period. According to the national 
(NIE) data^about 11 out of 100 secondary school students (junior and 
senior high school) have something worth more than one dollar stolen 
from them in a one-month period (or 22 percent in a two-month period) . 
The 22 percent rate is based on student interview information. If the 
information obtained from student questionnaires is used, 36 out of 100 
students throughout the country experience theft in a two-month period. 
If only data from metro cities (over 250,000 population) is used, 
about \alf of secondary school students are victims of theft in a two- 
month period. This information is illustrated on the next page. 

Reported theft by Chicago students using questionnaice data is 
lower than theft" reported nationally by students who filled out similar 
questionnaires. Reported theft by Chicago students is significantly 
lower than theft reported by students in metro cities. The National 
Institute of Education also obtained information on thefts from students 
using interviews, and the theft rate for students nationally, according 
to interview data is slightly lower than the reported Chicago rate 
based on questionnaire data. In its report to the Congress, NIE chose 
to use interview data in reporting student victimization rates for theft, 
assault, and robbery, because they felt the rates obtained from ques- 
tionnaires were too high. 




INCIDENCE OF THEFT FROM STUDENTS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 



Chicago Study SQ 24% 
NIE Metro Cities SQ 50% 



NIE National SQ 36% 



NIE National SI 22% 
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ASSAULT Upon SfUdentS. .. Approximately 3 out of 100 (3.3%) of Chicago 
students in grades 7 through 12 reported being physically attacked 
either in school or on school grounds, or on the way to os^from school, 
in a two month period. Since over 1 in 3 of the reported assaults took 
place outside of the school environment, primarily while\on the way to 

or from school, the actual student assault rate in the school environ- 

I 

ment is about 2 out of lbo students (2.1%). According to the national 
(NIE) study, about 1.3 percent of secondary school students nationally 
reported being attacked at school in a typical month or 2.6 percent in 
a two-month period. The NIE rate is based on student interviews. If the 
national rate of student assault is based on information obtained from 
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questionnaires, about 4.3 percent of secondary school students report 
such attacks. If questionnaire data from metro cities is used, about- 
11 percent of students nationally, who attend large urban schools, are 
attacked in a two-month period. This information is illustrated 
below, 

INCIDENCE OF ASSAULT ON STUDENTS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 
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NIE Metro Cities 
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NIE National 
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ROBBERY Of Students. Approximately 2.5 percent of student in grades 
7 through 12 in the Chicago schools reported being robbed during a two- 
month period. The national (NIE) study found that about one half of 
one percent of secondary school students across the nation are robbed 
during a one-month period, or 1 percent in a two-month period • This 
student robbery rate is based on information from interviews. If infor- 
mation obtained from questionnaires .is used, about 4.5 percent of stu- 
dents in secondary schools nationwide reported being robbed in the 
same time period. If questionnaire data is used to compute robbery rates 
only for metro cities, about_10- percent of students reported being rob- 
bed. This information is illustrated below. 



INCIDENCE OF ROBBERY FROM STUDENTS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 
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THEFT from Teachers. . . .Chicago school teachers reported having some- 
thing stolen from them at a slightly higher rate than Chicago students. 
About 27 out of 100 teachers (26.8%) reported having something stolen 
from them in a two-month period. Nationally, according to the NIE study, 
about 12 percent of secondary school teachers reported theft in a one- 
month period, or 24 percent over two months. Also, the NIE study re- 
ported that teachers have higher risks of becoming victims of theft in 
larger cities. This information is illustrated below. 



THEFT FROM TEACHERS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 
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ASSAULT Upon Teachers. ..Approximately 2 out of 100 (1.77%) Chicago 
teachers reported being victims of an assault in a two-month period. 
The NIE national study found that about one-half of one percent of 
secondary school teachers across the country are physically attacked 
in school in a one-month period, or 1 percent in two months. The NIE 
study also found that assaults upon teachers increase with the size 
of the community, being highest for large metro cities. This informa- 
tion is illustrated below. 



ASSAULTS ON TEACHERS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 
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NIE National 
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ROBBERY Of Teachers. , , A little less than one-half of one percent of 
Chicago teachers (0.4%) reported being robbed in school during a two- 
month period. Nationally, the N'lE study found that a little more than 
one-half of one percent of secondary school teachers nationwide were 
victims of a robbery in a one-month period, or just over 1 percent in 
a two-month period. Once again, the NIE study found that robbery rates 
for teachers are a function of the size of the community, with the 
highest rates in large urban areas and the lowest rates in rural areas. 
This information is illustrated below. 

ROBBERY OF TEACHERS IN A TWO MONTH PERIOD: 
A COMPARISON OF CHICAGO AND NATIONAL DATA 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Recommendations of STUDENTS... 

Students involved in the survey were asked to make recommendations 
in response to the question, "What can be done to reduce school-relat- 
ed crime and violence?" Regardless of grade level, the most frequent 
student responses had to do with more supervision and strict discipline* 
This included strict enforcement of rules and regulations, increased 
use of suspension, expulsion, and prosecution, and the placement of 
"troublemakers" in special classes or special schools* 

The Recommendations of TEACHERS... 

Teachers involved in the survey, whether teaching in elementary 
or high school, also recommended stricter discipline and firmness as 
the best response to school-related crime and violence. The teachers 
were more likely to criticize both the school system and the criminal 
justice system than were the students* 

The Recommendations of PRINCIPALS... 

Principals involved in the survey were in agreement with students 
and teachers in stressing strict discipline and rule enforcement* The 
principals frequently emphasized the importance of strong support and 
a clear cut discipline policy from the Board of Education* A large 
percentage of the principals recommended more autonomy for principals 
with respect to disciplinary actions, coupled with firmer support from 
the Board of Education and the central office* 

The Recommendations Chapter. . . 

Chapter VII of the Chicago Safe School Study report is concerned 
with the recommendations of students, teachers, and principals, as well 
as recommendations from the Safe School Study Citizens Advisory Commit- 




tee, and the principal investigator. Interested readers are referred 
to this section of the report, 

SUMMARY 

The Chicago Safe School Study report summarizes the saliant find- 
ings of a crime victimization study involving students and teachers. 
It focuses on personal crimes such as theft, assault, and robbery 
which take place in and around the school. Students in grades 7 through 
12, and teachers at all grade levels are victims of personal theft with 
great frequency. Based on the survey it is estimated that about 62,000 
students and 6700 teachers have something stolen from them in a two- 
month period. It is also estimated that about 8200 students and 440 
teachers are physically attacked in a two-month period, and that about 
6200 students and 100 teachers are robbed in a two-month period. 

There is a subjective dimension to school-related crime — fear and 
anxiety. Almost 3 out of 100 students say they are concerned with their 
personal safety all of the time, and 9 out of 100 students say that 
they rarely or never feel safe in school. Based on student responses, 
it appears that street gangs contribute substantially to student fears. 

With some exceptions the younger the student the more likely he 
or she is to report both victimization and fear of being victimized. 
Both males and females experience theft with equal frequency, but males 
are much more likely to report being physically attacked or robbed. 
Race is also a factor, American Indian students report the most victim- 
ization and the most fear of being victimized. Black students are more 
likely to report being robbed than white or hispanic students, but 
Asian and Hispanic students are more likely to report being assaulted 
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than black or white students. Other factors which influence the like- 
lihood of victimization are the time the student has been attending 

the school, the size of the., school, and the location of the school, 

\ 

\ 

ftost major urban school systems find crime to be a problem. But 

\ 

in comparing 1980 student victimization rates with 1976-77 rates as 
determined by a national survey, Chicago students appear to be victims 
of crime less often than students in other large urban school systems. 
Any crime in our schools is "too much" crime. The incident rates 
obtained from this study should send a clear signal to the community 
and to policymakers. A safe and secure environment is a prerequisite 
to learning, and cannot be dismissed as a side issue or a minor prob- 
lem when it involves such large numbers of students and teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION AND iMETHODOLOGY 

In recent years public attention has been focused on crime and 
violence in schools. Parents, teachers, students, and school adminis- 
trators have all voiced concern. The human, social, and economic costs 
are enormous, and most of these costs can only be estimated. People 
who deal with students are not the only ones who have become awarfc of 
the problem. The media has focused considerable attention on school 
crime and violence in the past decade, as have state legislatures and 
the U.S. Congress. 

A requirement for learning is an environment conducive to learning. 
It must be one in which students and teachers feel comfortable and an- 
xiety-free. It is extremely difficult to learn in an atmosphere of fear. 

Though distributed throughout the nation, problems of school crime 
and violence are especially serious in urban school systems. The Chi- 
cago school system is one of the largest in the nation, consisting of 
over 600 schools, 24,000 classroom teachers, and 450,000 Students. In 
one recent year, there were over 1000 officially reported assaults on 
teachers in the Chicago system, and research by the Institute of Juvenile 
Research of the Illinois Department of Mental Health determined that 
about two-thirds of the Chicago school-age population had something 
stolen from them at least once in a school year.^* 

According to a national victimization study of students and teach- 
ers, school crime and violence increased dramatically in the 1960's, 

leveled off in the early 1970' s, and appeared to have declined in the 
2 

late 1970' s. The first national assessment of the problem was done 
by the National Institute of Education (NIE) in 1976-77. At that 
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time it was said that school crime and violence in the nation had^ 
assumed almost crisis proportion, with the most serious problem ap- 
pearing in large urban areas, Chicago cannot be viewed as typical of 
large urban cities with respect to levels of schpol crime, but if it 
could, the amount of such activity, as represented by theft, ajsault, 
and robbery, has decreased in urban schools between the time of the 
1977 MIE survey and the Chicago survey, since Chicago figures in 1980 
are lower than NIE 1977 figures for large urban systems. 

Various forms of student misbehavior, disruption, and delinquency 
have always been a part of the American school environment, in the 
last few decades however, the form of student antisocial behavior has 
been altered. It seems to involve a quantum jump from minor vandalism, 
schoolboy fights, and simple theft, to incidents of a more serious 
nature, including aggravated 'assault , armed robbery, rape, and even, 
murder. This drastic alteration in the form and seriousness of crime 
and violence in the schools did not pass unnoticed. Long before the 
attention of the media and our political representatives focused on the 
issue of school crime, school administrators, especially in urban areas, 
began to address the problem in a number of ways, from requests for 
armed and uniformed guards and police to locking entrances and using 
various entry control devices. 

Prior to the 1970 f s most of the information available concerning 
school-related £rime was in one of two forms: (a) official records of 
schools, police, and juvenile courts, or (b) assessments based on the 
working experience of teachers and school administrators. With res- 
pect to students as victims of crime, all of these sources are unre- 
liable, since the vast majority of crimes in which young persons are 
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involved as victims, are never reported. 

The Ninety-third Congress, as part of the Educational amendments 
of 1974 (Public, law 93-380) mandated a study to determine the extent 
and seriousness of school-related crime in tne U.S., and in response 
to the mandate the National Institute of Education (NIE) conducted a 
National Safe School Study which was published in 1978 under the 
title Violent Schools - Safe Schools : The Safe School Study Report to 
the Congress . This study remains today, the largest survey ever conduc- 
ted regarding students and teachers as victims of crime. 3 

In 1977, the Superintendent of the Chicago Board of Education 
selected a staff person to begin a long range assessment of the require- 
ments for a major attack on the problems of school safety and security. 
In 1978, a working paper was developed calling for a two stage project. 
Since it was evident that there was a lot going on "out there" in the 
system that decision-makers did not know about, it was decided that the 
first step should involve the building of an adequate data base for 
decision making. To create this data base, and knowing the small pro- 
portion of crime and violence which actually become a^ part of official 
school or police statistics, it was decided that the best approach 
would be to conduct a victimization study. In this way, the principal 
targets of school-related crime and violence — students and teachers — 
could be asked about their own experiences, feelings, and perceptions. 

Under a 1979 grant from NIE, the Chicago Board of Education began 
its own victimization study of students in grades 7 through 12 of the 
Chicago public schools. Teachers and administrators were also involved 
in the Chicago study. Using questionnaires modeled after those used by 
NIE, but altered to fit local school system needs, the Chicago Safe 
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School Study involved a sample of 12882 of the 240,000 students in grades 
7 through 12, 1413 of the 24,000 classroom teachers in all grades, and 94 
of the approximately 600 principals. Follow-up interviews were conducted 
with 600 students who received questionnaires, and a follow-up questitin- 
naire was given to 250 students who were absent at the time the question- 
naire was administered to their classroom. The originally drawn samples 
included 15,000 students, 2,000 teachers, and 100 principals. The differ- 
ence between the originally drawn samples and the actual samples are ac- 
counted for by respondents who did not return mailed instruments (in the 
case of teachers and principals) and by students who declined to fill out 
the questionnaire, or who failed to answer key questions, or who ^provided 
answers outside of certain range and consistency checks. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The survey was developed as part of a broadly conceived effort to 
create a safer environment within the Chicago schools. This effort would 
be two-staged. In the first, the frequency and seriousness of the problem 
would be assessed and the information obtained used to develop policy and 
program efforts. In the second, pilot programs would be implemented at 
selected schools. 

The survey was primarily a victimization study <of personal crime, 
and the information would be collected directly from the victim copula- 
tion — students and teachers. 

Four types of incidents would be examined in the victimization study: 
theft, assault, robbery, and rape. These incidents or offenses are all 
directed against the person (respondents in the study) . Offenses direct- 
ed against the school itself, such as vandalism, destruction of property, 
and school burglary, would not be of direct concern to survey staff 
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because (a) these incidents are accurately recorded by the school 
system, involving as they do dollar losses, (b) it would not be pos- 
sible to include an adequate set of questions concerning these in- 
cidents on the questionnaire and still be able to collect the infor- 
mation during one classroom period, and (c) students and teachers were 
unlikely to know about a great deal of these incidents, even if they 
knew about isolated ones* The largest target group in the survey, the 
students, would not be able to add much in the way of new information 
about such incidents unless the questionnaire asked them if they had 
been responsible for such incidents. The survey would then involve 
student responses about self -reported acts of delinquency, which was 
to be avoided as too threatening to respondents. Student hesitancy 
about answering questions concerning their own delinquency might carry 
over to questions about victimization and introduce additional problems 
of error. 

RESPONDENTS AS RAPE VICTIMS 
According to all measures of crime, from police reports to victim- 
ization studies, the crime of rape occurs far less frequently than other 
crimes of personal violence, such as assault and robbery. Furthermore, 
according to the National Crime Survey data, only about 1 percent of 
rape of individuals between the ages o& 12 and 19 years occurs in the 
school setting. In a sample of respondents which includes less than 
about 30,000 females, it cannot be expected that much in the way of 
meaningful information about rape can be acquired. Since the Chicago 
study included less than 6300 female students and 1000 female teachers, 
few cases of rape were expected to be reported. Ifone of the teachers in 
the survey reported being raped, bul 21 out of 6252 female students re- 
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ported being victims of rape. This rate of about 3 in 1000 students is 
higher than had been anticipated. Of these incidents which were report- 
ed, 14, or two-thirds of the cases, took place outside of the school 
environment, so that the school-related victimization rate was 1 in 
1000 students. The victimization rate would have been higher had not 
range and consistency checks by coders eliminated some cases of obvious 
fabrication. The questions of misunderstanding, misinterpretation, and 
fabrication of answers is always present in crime victimization 
studies, and especially so when the respondents are young. Because of 
these factors, and because a decision was made not to probe student 
answers concerning the question of rape when followup interviews were 
conducted, we do not place much confidence in the rape victimization 
rate determined in this study. Not only are incidents based on fewer 
than 50 sample cases likely to be statistically unreliable, but the 
small number of cases precludes meaningful analysis. For these reasons, 
a detailed discussion of the incidence of rape will not be included in 
this report. 

HOW SERIOUS IS THE PROBLEM OF CRIME AND VIOLENCE IN THE SCHOOLS? 
The problem can be analyzed in different ways. However, one must 
first ask the question^ "Compared to what?" One can compare the survey 
data with the NIE^national data/ with data from other victimization 
studies, or**{lth Chicago community crime data. All three approaches 

In one sense, any amount of crime is "serious." But real- 
istically t crime is a function of the social group, and wherever there 
is a social community you will find behavior defined as criminal. Thus, 
comparing the Chicago survey data with other crime data seems to be 



will be used 
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the best way to address the question of seriousness . 



This report will sometimes also compare the survey data with 'infor- 



mation officially collected by the school system. However, in so doing, 
it must be kept in mind that there is always a wide magnitude of dif- 
ference between officially reported crime and the actual extent of crime- 
For a variety of reasons, a large amount of crime is never brought to 
the attention of those authorities who keep statistics. For example, 
some theft is not reported because the individual is not aware of the 
loss. In other cases, the individual is not certain whether the items 
have been lost, misplaced, or stolen. And, in still other cases, the 
loss is considered to be too small to bother reporting. Finally, as 
victimizatioijpsurveys have shown, a large portion of the general public 



do not report theft because they believe that nothing can be done about 
recovering the items anyway. 



There are three basic approaches to measuring the extent and ser- 
iousness of school-related crime. The first, and oldest approach, is 
to rely on official statistics, in this case, police data and school 
data. Official statistics have certain advantages such as (a) exclu- 
sion of trivia found in the other two approaches (self-reports and 
victimization studies), (b) reduction in ambiguity in interpretation, 
and (c) continuity over time. The ma^or problem with officially repor- 
ted school-related crime is under-reporting. Whereas, it is estimated 
that at least half of all total crime goes unreported*, or at least, 
fails to appear in such official statistics as the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports (not reported to police) , the amount of unreported crime involv- 
ing youth as victims is even greater. 



MEASURING CRIiME IN THE SCHOOLS 
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The second basic approach/ and a relatively recent one, is self- 
reporting. In these studies, individuals are asked to J;ell (usually 
anonymously, via questionnaires) about crimes they have committed. 
While such self -report studies usually uncover more offenses per capita 
than do official statistics, they also have problems ranging from fail- 
ure on the part of respondents to report criminal acts for fear of dis- 
covery, to the difficulty, from a logistical point of view, of ever 
using self-reports on a large enough segment of the population to make 
the approach viable. 

The third basic approach, also a fairly recent one, is the use of 
victimization studies. As the name implies, victimization studies are 
sample surveys of the population designed to identify and obtain infor- 
mation from persons who have been victims of crime. 



The first victimization surveys of any magnitude were done for the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
in 1965-19t6. While there have been local studies of limited magnitude 
since that time, most of our present day victimization data derives 
from studies carried out in the eprly and mid seventies / by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration of the U.S. Department of Justice 
in conjunction with the U.S. Bureau of the Census, and called the Na- 
tional Crime Survey (NCS) ♦ The most well-known of these studies was the 
survey of 10,000 households in each 01 26 cities. 

The NCS reported an estimated 37 million victimizations for Part I 
(Index crimes) in 1973. In that same year, approximately nine million 
Part I crimes were officially reported to police. The data indicated 
that the amount of victimizations not reported to police range from 31 



VICTIMIZATION STUDIES 




percent for auto theft to 76 percent for personal theft. Obviously, 
victimization studies have the potential for exploring what some writers 
have referred to as the "dark figure of crime," that is not found in 
officially collected statistics. 

However, victimization studies are not without problems, and a 
major one is that victimization statistics are, in general, not readily 
comparable with official crime statistics. In effect, each of these 
approaches is sampling the amount of "crime out there," but are using 
different reporting systems, and different ways of compiling the data. 

Another problem has to do with the validity of the data collected. 
Victimization surveys have been around long enough* so that most of the 
validity problems have at least been examined, and methods devised to 
reduce the magnitude of error. Some studies have found that respondents 
fail to report victimizations which have occurred in the past, even 
though the crimes were reported to police. Some idea of the amount of 
error such "forgetting" produces, has been obtained by so-called re- 
verse record checks (involving respondents in a victimization sample 
who have been found, by examination of police records, to have reported 
crimes officially) . Another source of error has been "time telescoping" 
which refers to respondents reporting victimizations outside of the 
specified recall period. Victimization surveys ask respondents to re- 
call all criminal victimizations which have occurred within a specified 
past period, usually six months or one year. Some respondents move in- 
cident3 which occurred outside of the recall period into that period, 
thus, in a survey involving criminal victxiuization that occurred within 
the last six months, some respondents report incidents that happened 
seven or eight months previously. One way of addressing this problem, 




is to shorten the time recall period. In the Chicago study, the recall 
period is only two months, and yet, some time telescoping is bound to 
have occurred. 

Other factors which also may operate in producing over-reporting 
in victimization surveys, can be illustrated by example. In the case 



victims, or they may classify noncrimes as crimes. They may also ex- 
aggerate or magnify and report a simple assault as a more serious ag- 
gravated assault, or they may complete!^ misclassify a crime, calling 
a larceny-theft a robbery. Skillfully written interview schedules and 
well trained interviewers can reduce such sources of error. 

Some respondents, for a variety of reasons, ranging from an at- 
tempt to obtain tne sympathy of an interviewer to the development of 
role expectations for themselves as reporters, may completely fabricate 
crimes. Such cases may be difficult to screen out, and lead to exag- 
gerated victimization figures. 

While there are probably just as many factors which may operate 
to produce under-reporting as over-reporting, they are generally even 
more difficult to detect. In the case of minor crimes which had no 
lasting traumatic affect upon the victim, forgetting or memory failure, 
becomes a major factor in under-reporting. Then again, some victims of 
crimes are unaware that they were, indeed, victims, ranging from the 
individual who thinks that something has been misplaced or lost when it 
was really stolen, to individuals who have been "technically speaking, " 
assaulted or raped by close friends or relatives but who are not aware 
that the incident was, indeed, a crime. 

Some respondents will not even report a victimization on an 




have been the real offenders instead of the 
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anonymous questionnaire, out of acute embarrassment or fear that some- 
one they know will find out what they have reported. 

In spite of the problems involved in collecting and interpreting 
data from victimization studies, such an approach to the gathering of 
information about crime is a valuable one* Jt is unrealistic to expect 
any measure of crime to be completely accurate* Victimization surveys 
and self-reports serve as vital checks on the degree of accuracy of of- 
ficially collected data and vice versa* 

VICTIMIZATION STUDIES INVOLVING YOUTH 
It has already been noted that a large percentage of crime which 
occurs in the United States goes unreflected in officially collected 
statistics* But there are "factors with respect to youth as victims 
of crime that increase the likiihood of under-reporting even more* 
First, many children and teenagers are not sophisticated enough to even 
realize that they have been victims of crimes, and fail to report them* 
Second, since a large percentage of crime against the young is committed 
by other youth that they know or at least recognize, the young are less 
likely to report such crimes because of fear of reprisal* Third, there 
is a tendency among youth co keep such information from the adult world. 
Perhaps, this is due to a combination of things ranging from a distrust 
of adults to peer group pressures, but whatever the reasons, it reduces 
the likiihood of victimization of youth appearing in official statistics* 

Finally, with respect to school-related victimizations, we find a 
filter system in operation* If a student reports being victimized at 
all, it is generally to a teacher* Unless the student has been victim- 
ized inside the school or in the playground or athletic field, the in- 
cident will not even bfe brought to the attention of the teacher* And 



unless the incident happens on school grounds and, in addition, either 
involves injury or a substantial loss in monetary terms, the incident 
will probably not be reported by the teacher to the principal. Generally 
only the most serious crimes involving students as victims on school 
grounds are thus brought to the attention of the school administration. 

Of those incidents brought to the attention of school administration, 
only a portion result in the filing of official incident reports. In- 
vestigation of the incident and the filling out of long report forms act 
as disincentives to the official reporting of incidents to the central 
office. One final screening or filtering condition at work is the belief 
that the filing of large numbers of such reports make the school and its 
administration "look bad." For all of these reasons, a victimization 
survey appears to be the best way to "get a handle 11 on the amount of 
school-related crime in any school system. 

THE SURVEY DESIGN 
It was decided to focus primarily on students as victims. Thus, ^:he 
largest sample of respondents would be students. It was also decided that 
only stu4ents in grades 7 through 12 would be in the sample for two reasons 
First, previous studies had indicated that students in the lower elemen- 
tary grades were not often victims of crime, other than theft- Second, the 
reading levels and levels of understanding of younger students would raise 
serious validity problems in a survey involving written questionnaires. 

For students, the sampling element was the classroom. From a master 
list (tape) of all classrooms in the system, grades K through 6 were de- 
leted. This left approximately 11,430 classrooms or elements, The desired 
sample size was 15,000 students. The average number of students present in 
a jlassroom on any given day was estimated to be 21 students. If "15 
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classrooms were selected, this would provide the 15,000 respondents 
(715 x 21 = 15,015). Dividing the total number of classrooms in grades 
7 through 12 by the required number of classrooms to obtain the sample 
(11,430 divided by 715 = 15.98) the skip interval was determined to be 
16. Beginning with a random start, every 16th classroom was selected to 
be included in the sample. This is known as a systematic sampling ap- 
proach, and was used to draw the student, teacher, and principal samples. 

Since there was no anticipated problem with reading abilities or 
level of understanding with respect to teachers, and since teachers at 

all grade levels are victims of school-related crime (aitH^gh teachers 

I 

in high schools are more likely to be victims) the teacher sample includ- 
ed teachers at all grade levels. The teacher sample was 2,000. From a 
master list (tape) of approximately 24,000 classroom teachers, and begin- 
ing with a random start point, every 12th teacher was selected to be in- 
cluded in the sample. 

From a master list of all actively serving elementary and high school 
principals (N=600) beginning with a random start point, every 6th prin- 
cipal was selected to obtain the desired sample of 100 principals. 

Because of budget limitations, the victimization survey could not be 
conducted using interviews. However, a small sample of students who had 
been given the questionnaire would be interviewed. The interviews would 
be used to assess the students understanding of the written questionnaire. 
Interviewers would try to determine (a) if the students understood the 
difference between such incidents as robbery and theft, (b) if there were 
words on the questionnaire which students did not understand, and (c) 
what type of incidents students were likely to classify as reportable as 
theft, assault, robbery, and rape. A sample of 600 students who had 



previously taken the written questionnaire in the classroom were given 
follow-up interviews. The following procedure was used. From those class= 
rooms included in the student sample, a random sample of 100 classrooms 
was selected. Official class rosters of each classroom were obtained, 
numbers assigned to each student on each roster, and 7 students in each 
of the 100 classrooms were selected randomly for follow-up interviews. 
Actually, the students were not selected completely randomly. Only 600 
students were desired for the sample, but 700 names were selected to al- 
low for absences when the field worker visited the school. If all 7 stu- 
dents were present, the field worker arbitrarily dropped one student from 
the interview list. 

One additional sample was drawn, and that was of students who were 
absent from the classroom when the questionnaire was administered. As 
each classroom was visited by field workers, a list of absentees was ob- 
tained from the classroom teacher (not all absentees were not in the 

/ 

school, but were not present at the time the instrument was administered) . 
Each student not physically present in a classroom when the class was 
given the questionnaire was added to an Absentee List, and from that list 
a sample of 250 students was randomly selected for questionnaire adminis- 
tration at a later time. 
THE INSTRUMENTS 

There were four instruments used in the survey. They were developed 
by project staff/ the Department of Research and Evaluation o'f the Chicago 
Board of Education, and project consultants, and were based on MIS nation- 
al study instruments, LEAA-Bureau of Census (NCS) instruments, and the 
special information requirements of the Chicago Board of Education. These 
four instruments were: 
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a. A student questionnaire (Ql) 






b. A teacher questionnaire (Q2) 

c. A principal questionnaire (Q3) 

d. A student interview schedule (1-1) 

The instruments, details concerning their drafting and pretesting, 


- 




and their administration can be found in Volume II of this report, which 






is concerned with methodology. 






INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION 
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The instruments given to students were administered by staff of the 


0 
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project. In 3 percent of the cases of student questionnaire administration, 






project staff were not able to ^administer the instrument. In those cases 


* 


the classroom teacher was requested to administer the instrument. Whenever 






project staff administered the questionnaire, it was requested that class- 






room teachers not be present in order to avoid possible response bias due 






to the presence of the teacher. The survey staff was made up of students 






from local colleges and universities who were hired on a part-time basis. 






All of these students went through extensive training prior to going into 






the schools. In developing the survey design it was felt by local consul- 






tants and NIE staff that having outsiders administer the student question- 






naire would reduce student fears that teachers would know what their res- 






ponses had been. 






The teacher questionnaires were sent to respondents through the school 






system mail service, delivered to the schools in plain envelopes, and put 






into teacher's mailboxes in school offices. Pre-addressed return envelopes 


- 




and a cover letter were included with the questionnaire.. 






The principal questionnaires were also sent to respondents through the 






system mail service with pre-addressed return envelopes and cover gutters. 
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RELIANCE ON SELF- ADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRES FOR DATA COLLECTION 

In Phase II of the NIE study, questionnaires were administered to 
students and a total of about 31,000 students returned questionnaires 
for a response rate of 31 percent. In addition, some students* at each 
school who had filled out questionnaires, were interviewed (N=6283) . 
According to NIE, the decision to interview was based on a pilot study 
which indicated that responses on questionnaires yielded rates which 
were too high. 

A pilot study was done for the Chicago study in the fall of 1979. 
Based on results of the pilot study, and pretesting of the instruments, 
both questionnaires and interview schedules, which involved over 1000 
students, it was decided that reliance could be placed on self-adminis- 
tered student questionnaires, since the incident rates were not substan- 
tially higher on the questionnaires than on the interviews, and the 
questionnaire rates were not as high as NIE rates using questionnaires 
in large urban areas. 

Questionnaires were administered to 14,051 students. All were re- 
turned, but only 12,882 were included in the study. Of those not used, 
841 were returned blank (not filled out) or with no answered to the key 

questions. The rest were rejected following range and other consis- 
tency checks. A range check rejection was made if three or more of the 
key questions had answers outside of a designated range. For example, 
if a student indicated that he was attacked and injured by 20 offenders, 
was kicked, stabbed, and shot, and that this happened three times in 
the last two months, the questionnaire was discarded. If a student indi- 
cated that she was robbed of one thousand dollars, by twelve offenders, 
all of whom were identified as being ten years or younger, again, the 



questionnaire was discarded. A consistency check rejection was made, 
for example, in the case of a student who indicated that he or she was 
both male and female, white and black, and had been shot but did not 
seek medical attention. While these are extreme examples, they are 
actual ones. 



THE SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
To provide the reader with information on the respondents involved 
in the survey, basic data about the students, teachers, and principals 
in the sample are presented in Tables 2-1 to 2-11 on the following 
•pages. Further information can be found in Appendix B of the report. 
Each Table contains the number of respondents in the sample as a func- 
tion of some particular characteristic , such as age, sex or grade level, 

\ 

and the percentage of Respondents in the sample with that characteristic. 
In any survey sample ther\are nonresponses . Researchers attempt to keep 
the number of nonresponses to, key questions as low as possiole, but nave 
no way to really control the problem. For example, in Table 2-1, we find 
that the percent of males and females in the sample are the same, but 
that the percentages do not- total 100 percent because 3 percent of the 
students did not answer the question pertaining to their sex. An assump- 
tion is made here, and that is that the nonresponses are equally distri- 
buted among both sexes. We assume that among the 3 percent who did not 
indicate their sex, the majority were not of one particular sex. This 
assumption of equal distribution with respect to respondent character- 
istics is made for nonresponses to all questions asked in the survey, 
unless there is some reason for us to think otherwise. 
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The sampling approach used in the survey was designed to pro- 
vide ail members of the designated populations of students, teachers, 
and principals an equal chance of being in the sample. To a large 
extent this was achieved, and to the extent that it was not, the 
factors contributing to disproportions were beyond the control of 
the staff. Among these factors were such things as (a) incorrect 
class rosters, (b) disproportionately large amounts of absenteeism 
in particular schools, and (c) refusal to participate in the survey 
by a larger proportion of black students than by all other racial 
groups combined. In spite of these problems, sample proportions &re 
fairly reflective of the population. ; For example, the 1979 student 
population census indicated a male/ female ratio of 48:52 and the sam- 
pie ratio was 50:50. And the racial .ratio for the three dominant races 

of students in the .schools (black/Hispanic/white) was 57:16:20 in the 

/ 

19^9 census and 52:18:19 in the sample. (Actual percentages an^ numbers 
are found in Appendix Tables B-32 jto B36) The sample proportions as- 
sume that nonresponses to question's about sex, race, age, an4 grade are 

I 

I t 

equally distributed. 



TABLE 


2-1 Students in the Sample 




by* 


Sex of Respondent 


Sex 


M 


Percent of Sample ] 


j Male 


6245 


43.6 


• Female 


6252 


48.5 



*Does not include 3 percent who did 
not answer question regarding sex 
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Students in the Sample 
by Age of Respondents* 


Age 


N 


Percent of Sample 


11 years 


198 


1.5 


12-13 years 


3674 


28.5 


14-15 years 


3847 


29.8 


j 

1 16-17 years 


3257 


25.3 


18 years or 
older 


1154 


- 9.0 


*Does not include 755 respondents, 
(5.8%) who d^<i. not answer the 
question pertaining to age. 



TABLE 2-3 Students in the Sample 
By Grade Level* 



Grade N > Percent of Sample 





7 th 


2581 


20.2 




8th 


2949 


22.9 




9 th 


1662 


12.9 




10 th 


1444 


11.2 




11th 


1735 


13.5 




12 th 


1840 


14.3 




*Does 


not include 669 


respondents , 



! (5.2%) who did not answer the 
question pertaining to grade. 
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TABLE 2- 


4 Students 
by Race 


in the Sample 
of Respondent* 


Race 


N 


Percent of Sample 


American 


Indian 203 


1.6 


Asian 


293 


2.3 


Spanish 


2286 


18.0 


Black 


6616 


52.1 


White 


2344 


18.5 



*Does not include respondents, 
(7.5%) who did not answer the 
question pertaining to race. 

i 

I 



TABLE 2-5 


Teachers 
by Sex of 


in the Sample 
Respondent* 


Sex 


N 


Percent of Sample 


Male 


388 


28.8 


Female 


958 


71.2 


i 1 

\ *Does not include 67 respondents, 
j (5%) who did not answer the question 
; concerning sex. 
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TABLE 


2-6 


Teachers in the Sample 
by Age of Respondent* 


Age 




N Percent of Sample 


65 or 


older 


19 1.5 


55-64 


years 


179 14.4 


45-54 


years 


313 25.2 


35-44 


years 


377 30.3 


25-34 


years 


354 . 28.5 

i 


under 


25 


4 0.3 


*Does not include the 167 respondents, 
(12%) who did not answer the question 
concerning age. 



TABLE 2-7 Teachers in the Sample 
by Race of Respondent* 


Race 


N Percent of Sample 


American Indian 


0 0 


Asian 


10 0.7 


Spanish American 


41 3.0 


Black 


565 40.0 


White 


733 52. 2 


*Does not include 
(4.2%) who did not 
concerning race. 


59 respondents, 
answer the question 
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TABLE 2-8 Teachers in the Sample 

by Grade Level currently 
teaching* 



Grade Percent of Grade Percent of 
Teaching Sample Teaching Sample 



K 


4.0 


7 th 


6.7 


1st 


5. 7 


8 th 


6.3 


2nd 


6.0 


9th 


9.1 


3rd 


6.0 


10 th 


9.8 


4 th 


6.3 


11th 


9.2 


5 th 


6.2 


12 th 


9.2 


6 th 


6.6 


Other 


8.4 



*Does not include,. 7 respondents (0.5%) 
who did not answer question concerning 
grade level taught. 



TABLE 2-9 


Principals in \:he Sample 




by Sex of Respondent* 


Sex 


N - Percent of Sample 


Male 


52 55.3 


Female 


40 41.7 





*Does not include 2 respondents (2.1%) 
who did not answer question concerning 
sex . 
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TABLE 2-10 


Principals in the Sample 
by Age of Respondent* 


Age 


N 


Percent of Sample 


Over 60 


11 


11.7 


50-59 years 


39 


41.5 


40-49 years 


31 


33-0 


30-39 years 


10 


10.6 



20-29 years 0 0 



*Does not include 3 respondents, 
(3.2%) who did not answer question 
concerning age. 



TABLE 2-11 Principals in the Sample 
by Race of Respondent* 



Race N Percent of Sample 



American Indian 


J 


0 




Asian 


1 


1 


i 

X 


Spanish American 


1 


1 


1 


Black 


28 


30 


0 


White 


54 


57 


4 



*Does not include the 10 (10.6*>) 
respondents who did not answer question 
concerning race. 
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COMPARISON OF THE CHICAGO STUDY WITH OTHER DATA 



The Chicago study, officially called the Chicago Safe School Study, 
was modeled after the National Safe School Study done by the National 

Institute of Education in 1976-1977. In discussing the Chicago study 

r * 

i 

findings, we will often compare" these findings with the data found in 
the NIE national stud/ report. Most of the Chicago study findings are 
similar to those of the national study, but in some instances, our find- 
ings diverge widely from those found by NIE. One reason for this is 
that in the NIE study many of the findings were based on information 
obtained from a limited number of student interviews. This is especi- 
ally true for the victimization rates, since NIE felt that the rates 
obtained from the large number of student questionnaires -as "too high." 
Since the Chicago study results are based on questionnaires, whenever 
possible we have attempted to compare NIE national study questionnaire 
data with Chicago study questionnaire data. When we compare Chicago 



questionnaire data with NIE interview data, this fact is noted for the 
reader. 

THE ISSUE OF URBANITY 

An even more important reason for some instance of divergence in 
findings has to do with the issue or urbanity. Less than 20 percent of 
the survey sample of schools in the NIE national study involved urban 
school systems. The great bulk of the schools involved in the sample 
were rural, small city, or suburban school systems. The result is that 
Chicago results are often -being contrasted with the results obtained 
primarily from non-urban schools. Crime has long been associated wita 
population density and urban are^is, and urbanization has been viewed as 
one of the major factors responsible for fostering the conditions which 
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lead to criminal behavior, L&x$e urban areas attract heterogeneous 
populations, a wide variety of subculture, and a substantial portion 
of the alienated, uprooted, and adventurous. They are generally char- 
acterized by high mobility and transiency, at least in comparison with 
other geographic areas, and the populace often lacks the communal bonds 
that exist in smaller cities or rural areas. 

In the high density, central parts of large cities, there- are Large 
concentrations of low income groups, and racial or ethnic minorities. 
Such areas are frequently characterized as high in social disorganiza- 
tion, and it is commonly noted that high rates of the more serious 
crimes are concentrated in these areas. Thus, a proper comparison of 
the findings of the Chicago study would be with the NIE national study 
data for large urban school systems (SiMSA over 250,000), This infor- 
mation is not always available from the published MIE reports. Second- 
ary analysis of the NIE national data is going on at this time, and 
eventually, this information will be available. The; Center for Social 
Organization of Schools, at the Johns Hopkins University, is one organ- 
ization engaged in secondary analysis of the NIE data, and from the 
Center, we were able to obtain a limited amount of information on the 
victimization rates from the NIE study for large city school systems 
(SMSA over 250,000 population), 5 This information will be used to com- 
pare Chicago student victimization rates with the MIE victimization 
rates for large cities. The question of seriousness of crime anJ 
violence in the Chicago school system can only be fairly assessed if 
comparisons are made with other urban school systems. 
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THE NIE NATIONAL STUDY 

In the NIE national study, 833 schools were selected for partici- 
pation. Some data was obtained from 642 schools. Thus, approximately 
1 in 4 schools refused to participate. Such extensive refusal to par- 
ticipate, obviously raises a serious question about sample bias, and 
this must be taken into consideration when evaluating the national 
study data, especially since one assumption that will be raised concerns 
the extent of school-related crime and violence in the schools refusing 
to participate. One assumption is that in at least a portion of thes4 
schools, administrators felt the degree of crime and violence was t0o 
high, and they might be embarrassed by the study results. Let it be 
said that no empirical evidence supports this assumption. 

In *the national study, usable questionnaires were obtained from 
31,373 students or 81 percent of those asked to complete them. In the 
Chicago study, usable questionnaires were obtained from 12,822 out of 
a sample of 14,051 for a 92 percent response rate. 

The national study did not seek to obtain self-reported delinquen- 
cy information nor did the Chicago study. It was felt that an attempt 
to seek self-reported delinquency information would contaminate what 
was essentially a victimization stud;,, by introducing an unacceptably 
* high rate of biased responses from students. Researchers in this type 
of study always have to content with respondent's perception of (a) who 
will see the individual respondent's completed questionnaire and (b) 
what will be done, with the information, in order to ensure £he maximum 
degree of honesty in responses, it was decided that no questions would 
be asked of respondents concerning theii own role as offenders. 




/ 
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THE /NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 

Comparisons will also be made between the Chicago study data and 
/ data collected by the National Crime Survey. 

The National Crime Survey (NCS) refers to victimization surveys 
conducted by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) and 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. These surveys were started in 1972 and 
are composed of two sets of data,, those conducted within selected large 
cities, and those conductecTon a national basis. A total of 26 differ- 
ent cities were used in the Y " surveys between 1972 and 1975, and in 
each city, a representative sample of housing units and businesses were 
selected for inclusion in the sample. The national sample differed from 
the city sample m that both housing units and businesses were selected 
on the basis of stratified multistage cluster sampling. The cities 
samples included 10,000 households in each city or about 22,000 respon- 
dents per city who were 12 years of age or older. The national sample 
included about 60,000 households, or about 136/000 individuals. (For 
purposes of comparison with the Chicago study data, we are not concerned 
with the businesses surveyed in the NCS) . The NCS surveys provide some 
data that permit examination of theft, assault and robbery which occur 
inside schools, since respondents were asked specific details about in- 
cidents, including the question "Where did this incident take place?" 

One of the places listed on the survey instrument which could be che ked 

6 

by interviewers was "inside school." 

I.i the LEAA-Census survey interviews , 'household members were asked 
about victimizations suffered during the past 12 months. Victimization 
f6r household members under the age of 12 years was determined by proxy, 
through older household members. Because the older household members 
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could not be expected to know about all m-school victimizations 
suffered by younger members of the household, the LEAA-Census survey 
data underestimates these victimization experiences. Unfortunately, 
there is no reliable way to ascertain the extent of these underestima- 
tions or under-reporting. However, for purposes of comparing the NCS 
data with the Chicago survey, underestimations in the lower age ranges 
must be considered. 

In the cities survey, an estimated 3.3 million rapes, robberies, 
assaults, and larcenies were projected for the 26 cities based on the 
survey sample. Of this number, an estimated 270,000 or 8 percent:, were 
reported to have occurred inside school. This 8 percent includes stu- 
dents, teachers, other school employees, and visitors to the schools. 
Both attempted and completed victimizations are included in the nation- 
al Crime Survey data. An estimated 78 percent of the victimizations 
"in school" involved students, or 6.4 percent of total victimizations 
in the 26 cities. 

The third major comparison will be made between the Chicago study 
data and officially collected crime data. There are, of course, major 
problems with such comparisons, which inevitably, reveal wide gaps bet- 
ween crime rates reflected in the two sources of data. It must be 
pointed out that neither victimization surveys or officially collected 
data, are actually measuring the "real" or "actual" amount of crime. 
Both methods are relatively crude ways in which one can sample the real 
or actual amount of crime. Not only are both methods crude measures 
of the actual amount of crime, but in addition, comparisons of data 
collected are extremely difficult to interpret, since each method is, 
in the words of Skogan, "shaped by the process which operationally de- 
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fines it, the procedures which capture it, and the organization which 

processes and interprets it.' 1 Nonetheless, these are the measures 

which we have at the present time, and we must do the best we can with 

7 

what is available. 

DEFINITIONS 

In the survey, the crime categories (theft, assault, and robbery) 
Of the Uniform Crime Reports were used but technical-legal definitions 
were avoided to the extent possible. This was felt to be especially 
important when considering ,the age range and reading level of a large 
percentage of the student respondents. Following discussions with stu- 
dents and teachers prior to creation of the questionnaires, the crime 
of larceny-theft was altered to a descriptive phrase, "something tcken 
without permission or stolen," and the two categories of assault, sim- 
ple and aggravated, were collapsed to the descriptive phrase, "attacked 
and hurt*" The two categories of robbery, armed and unarmed, were col- 
lapsed to the descriptive phrase "something taken by force or threat 
of force." 

In the questionnaires, the three categories of crime were des- 
cribed in frhe following manner: 

* 

*During the last two months, did anyone steal 
anything from you or take something of yours 
without your permission, while you were in 
school or on the way to or from school? (theft) 

,*During the last two n\cnths, did anyone attack 
you or threaten to attack and injure you at 
school or on the way to or from school? (assault) 

*During_the last two months, did anyone take 
„ anything from you by force or threat of force 
or did anyone attempt to rob you while you were 
in school/ or on th way to or from school? (robbery) 



no 
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Some problems of analysis resulted from the definitions, but it 
was felt that simple, non-legalistic definitions were definitely su- 
perior to the traditional ones, considering the sample population* 
For example, assaults are crimes in which the object is to do physical 
harm to the victim* Simple assaults do not involve the use of a wea- 
pon or serious injury to the victim. Aggravated assaults either in- 
volve a weapon or result in serious injury to the victim* It was de- 
cided to use just one definition for assault ("attack and injure 11 ), 
and to sort out the simple and aggravated assaults in the data analy- 
sis by examining victim's reports of use of weapor and extent of in- 
jury. 

Still further problems arose in the case of attempted assaults, 
which cover a wide range of behavior. For example, verbal threats 
may or may not be viewed by the individual as an attempted assault* 
The same thing can be said for threatening or menacing gestures* Whe- 
ther one has been the victim of an attempted assault or not, is a per- 
ception of the recipient of the verbal threat or gestures* In spite 
of the fact that it could l?ad to over-reporting of attempted assaults, 
project staff decided to faithfully record each respondent's interpre- 
tation of an attempted assault* 

And while attempted robbery is more clear cut, and less open to 
miscpnception, it is probably true that some respondents misinterpreted 
events and reported attempted robberies when this was actually not the 
case* The intent of offenders, obviously, cannot be measured in a 
victimization survey* Once again, it was decided to faithfully record 
each respondent's interpretation of an attempted robbery* One example 
of the difficulty in interpretation, both on the part of a respondent 



and the project staff may help to pQint up the problem. In the follow- 
up interviews conducted with students who had taken the questionnaire, 
one student reported an attempted robbery. As he was going home from 
school three youths approached him* One of the youths shouted that he 
wanted to "see" the respondent's radio. Not waiting to find out the 
actual intentions of the youths, the respondent ran down an alley to get 
away from them. The respondent perceived this incident as an attempt to 
cob him, and it 'has so reported. It would be difficult to classify the 
incident as eithir an attempt to rob or as a case of misunderstanding, 
//e were not there and the respondent was. It was classified as an attempt 
to rob. 

GUIDES TO READING THE REPORT 

In reading the report, and interpreting the tables and figures pre- 
sented, the following information should be noted: 

a. In tables with statistically significant differences indicated * 
by an asterick, the absence of an asterick indicates no signi- 
ficant difference. 

b. Due to time requirements for completion of the report, major 
cross tabulation analysis of variables are not included. They 

' will be forthcoming data analysis continues following release 
of the report. 

c. Statistically significant differences appear in tables of victim- 
ization rates considered of major importance, but are not includ- 
ed in mo.^ of the tables. While this may assault the sensibilities 
of some methodologists, the principal investigator does not be- 
lieve they are important or required for all tables. 

d. Readers interested in confidence intervals for estimates are re- 



ferred to Appendix B-l and footnotes to the chapters on pages 231 
and 232. 

e. The case numbers (N's) are presented in tables in the chapters 
concerned with theft, assault, and robbery, but are not always in- 
cluded in the chapters on Youth Gangs or Perceptions and Feelings. 

f. Reproductions of the instruments used in the survey as well as de- 
tails of the technical design are found in Volume II of this re- 
port. 

SUMMARY 

This Introduction has been an attempt to acquaint the reader with 
the background of the study, the research methodology used, and the limita- 
tions of the study. It focuses on the experiences, attitudes, and percep- 
tions of students and teachers in one of the largest urban school systems 
in the country concerning school-related crime. It focuses on the personal 
experiences of victims and not on what can be referred to as "crimes 
against the school," such as burglary, or vandalism. The study is primarily 
descriptive in nature, as are most forms of survey research, and especial- 
ly as it deals with data collected at one point in time. 

The reader is referred to Appendix B for supplementary tables and 
figures associated with, chapters I through VI, which are presented in the 
Appendix without commentary, but deal with survey findings concerning theft, 
assault, and robbery of students and teachers, as weli as the attitudes 

and feelings of respondents. 

I 

Finally, the reader is cautioned not to forget that estimations or 
projections made from samples contain error, and that the association of 
variables should not be equated with cause and effect. 
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CHAPTER I 

STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AS VICTIMS OF THEFT 
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STUDENTS AS VICTIMS OF THEFT 

A total of 3,133 out of 12,882 students, or approximately 24 per- 
cent, reported that they had something worth more than one dollar stolen 
from them in a two-month period between January and June of 1980. The 
majority of these thefts took place in school or on school grounds. If 
one projects the incidents reported in the sample to the entire popula- 
tion of students in grades 7 through 12, about 62,000 students were vic- 
tims of theft during the period under examination. The amount of dieft 
involving students as victims is illustrated in Figure 3-1. 1 




In interpreting these figures, several things should be kept in 
mind. First, items are sometimes believed stolen when they are only mis- 
placed. Second, what constitutes a "reportable" theft is open to ques- 
tion. According to' law enforcement agencies, which are responsible for 
collecting most crime statistics, losses in the one dollar to five dol- 
lar range are rarely reported. About 6fr percent of thefts from students 
involve losses of less than ten dollars in value. Whether these losses .„ 
are trivial or substantial as far as the victim is concerned, is a mat- 
ter of both personal perspective and the economic status of the victim. 
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It can safely be assumed that such losses are less trivial for school 
age individuals than for adults. 

Personal theft from students, according to all available informa- 
tion, is not only a widespread phenomenon in the school setting, but 
also one which has 'existed for a long time. Parents of todays students 
had things stolen from them m school, as did the grandparents of stu- 
dents. But while theft from students is an age-old problem, there was 
no real attempt to measure it in the past, and, as with today's student, 
the student of the pa§t> probably did not bring minor thefts to the atten- 
tion of either school authorities or the police. 

How does the theft victimization rate of Chicago students compare - 
with national rates? This information i<? illustrated in Figure 3-2 on 
the following page. Nationally, if student interviews are relied upon, 
about 22 out of 100 students have something stolen from them worth more 
than one dollar in a tVo month period (the NIE study used a one-month 
recall periQd, and the student victimization rate was 11 percent in one 
month) . Nationally, if student questionnaires are relied upon, about 36 
out of 100 students have something stolen from them in a two month period. 
If questionnaire results from large metropolitan school systems are re- 
lied^upon, about half of the students experience theft in a two-month 
period. 

\ * 
If one compares the Chicago victimization rate based on question- 
naires, with the national victimization rate for large cities, also based 
on questionnaire data, Chicago students are victims of theft about half 
as often as other students in large cities. Once more it must be pointed 
out that the national study was done in 1976-77 and the Cnicago study 
was done in 1980. 
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FIGUFZ 3-2 



Theft from Students: A Comparison 
of Chicago and National (NIE) Data 



\ 



x 



Chicago 
Study 



24% 



NIE Metro 

Cities 50% 



NIE Nat'l 



36% 



NIE Nat'l 



22% 



' 1 ! ! ! i I 
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RATE PER 100 STUDENTS 

* Rate based on interviews,, all other races based on 
questionnaire data 



THEFT AND THE SEX OF THE VICTIM 

About equal numbers of male and female students reported ex- 
periencing theft at least once, as indicated in Table 3-1. 

TABLE 3-1 Incidence of Theft from Students in the 
Schools by Sex of the Victim 



Sex of Number of Percent of Percent of 

Victim Victims Victims Sample (sex) {. 

I 

! 

1750 48.. 8 48.5 

1838 51.2 48.5 j 

100.0 97.0 j 

i 

* 3% of students did not answer question about sex 

Note: Victimization by sex not significantly different 
at .05 level (t test) 

— ^ I , f 

It appears that $ex makes very little difference with respect to 
likelihood of being a victim of theft among the students in grades 7 
through 12. 

THEFT AND THE AGE OF THE VICTIM 

Excluding students under the age of 12, of which there were a 

< = 

very small number in the sample, the likelihood of a student becoming 

a victim of theft appears to be inversely related to age, as shown in 

Table 3-2 on the following page. Students in the age range 12 to 13 

years report about twice as much theft as students from 16 to 18 years 

of age or older. The rates in Table 3-2 are controlling for the per- 
( 

centage of each age group contained in the total student sample. All 
victimization rates by such variables as age and sex are per 100 stu- 
dents. * 
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Male 

Female 

Total 



TABLE *3-2 Incidence of Student Theft 
by Age of Victim 

(Rate per 100 Students) 



Age of 
Victim 



Victimization 
Rate 




31.1 
39.4 

X 

28.4 
22.5 
22.5 



Note: Rate based on number of students 
reporting theft as percentage of age 
group in sample, (see table 2-2 for N's) 



* Difference significant at .05 level 
(t test) 



These findings concerning age of victim accord with other data 
concerning youth as victims of crime. Both the NIE national study and 

National Crime Survey 4NCS)^ata^andicate-J^ia£^ 

high victimization with regard to theft (and other more serious crimes 
such as assault and robbery) and that the victimization rates decrease 
with age. For example, NCS data indicates that 12 to 15 ye^ar olds . are 
at least twice as likely to report being victims of theft as youth from 
16 to 19 years of age, as illustrated in Table 3-3 on the following 
page. The NCS data is not school-specific, but concerns theft from in- 
dividuals in these age groups regardless of frhfere the theft took place. 
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TABLE 3-3 


Victimization by age for the 
Crime of Larceny-theft (lar- 
ceny with contact and without 
contact) : NCS Data, 1977 






Age Range 
of Victim 


With Without | 

Contact Contact * 

t 


12-15 years 


1 

27% 64. 


16-19 years 


10% ' ' 32% ! 

* 

i 


j 

Source: Criminal Victimization in Urban Schools ,1 
-Report SD-VAD-8, U.S. Department of Justice-, J 

JLEAA, NGHS, 1979. - j 

% 


i 

f 



Among the possible explanations for the relationship between age 
'and likelihood of victimization, two are regularly offered. First, old- 
er students may view younger ones as the most easy prey, and the least 
likely to retaliate or report the incident. Secopd, younger students . 
may be more careless about their belongings than older students, who^/ 
have x learned through experience to guard their belongings. However, 
.since a.JLar.ge. amount o^jceported. t hr. ft... occurs-Jji^the_.clas sroom ,_the_^ 



first explanation losses some of its power. When students Ijave something 
stolen in the classroom, it is usually another student of about the w 
same age^who is the offender. Thus, a third explanation can be offered.. 
The younger thejstudent, the less likely that he or she possesses an 
internalized sense ^of morality which would prevent the theft from taking 
place. And, on^^nust not forget that the younge^tl^ individual, the ^ 
greater the likelihood that something nisplace.d may be reported stolen. 
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THEFT AND THE 


RACE OF THE VICTIM 


• * 






From the 


survey results it appears that race" plays a part in the * 






likelihood of 


victimization, as indicated in Table 3-4 . The victimization 


• 




tion rate is highest for American Indian students and lowest for Asian 






students . 
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TABLE 3-4 Incidence of Student Theft 










by Race of Victim 


> X 

1 








(Rate per 100 Students) 

9 


0 


i 






Race of ' , Victimization 




• • 




1 -. 


. Rank ^/ictim— / - Rate 










* T 




/ 


• 




# \ ' 


• 






J. HIUcI. JLCdil J.11U.XCUI ft -J " 








» 


2 Black ' 32 

* 


* 




> 




3 • White * 27 


t 








- 4 Spanish- American 25 * j 




J 






' , * ' ! 

5 Asian 20 • | 










1 








i 


Notes: Rates rounded to wI\ole numbers. 








k * 

\. : 


See Table 2-4 for N's. £ 
* * STgnificant Difference at .05 lev.el 






. * 


t 


. (t test) * % , 


i 

i 
















American/ Indian -students report theft at a rate approadhing twice • 


: 




that of Asian 


students. One explanation that can be rule&Jou£ is the 






size of the racial group in relation to the total school population, 






since "American Indians £re the smallest, and Asians the 


second smallest 






racial groups* 


identified in^thp survey. The explanation 


most commonly 




» 


offered would 


refer to socio-economic differences. Incidently, most 


I \ 




victimizatipn 


studies find American Indians a highly victimized group. 
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The findings are not those originally anticipated. The anticipa- 
ted rankings are shown in* Table 3-5' ,below, and was based on information c 
from other victimization studies. The information indicated that Am- 
erican Indians were more likely than other ^racial or ethnic groups to 
be victims of crime. Thus, this racial group\(as placed in the first < 
rank. Previous studies usually found that likelih^i? of victimization 
was a function of socio-economic factors in the urbarh^setting, con- 
founded by the size of a racial group within* the general population. 
It was, thus, predicted that both Spanish American and black students 
would probably experience higher victimization rates for theft ^han , 
white students. , 



TABLE - 3-5 Originally Anticipated Ranking 
of Racial Groups with respect 
to Theft Victimization 



Racial Grouo 



Rank 



American Indian 
Spanish American 
Black 
White 



Asian 



1 

2 
3 
4 

"5- 



This concludes the summary of theft victimization rates based on 
student characteristics. We will now examine theft rates based on the 
variables of place and time. 
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THEFT BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 

The classroom is the most likely place for a student to become 
a victim of theft, regardless of age level, sex, or race. About 4 
out of 10 thefts from students are reported to take place in this 
location, as shown in Table 3-6 on the following pagfe. Mext to the 
classroom, the most likely place listed in the table is "Gym or 
Locker Room." However,, the responses to this question proved to be 
ambiguous , for in the follow-up interviews with students who had 
filled out -the questionnaire it was discovered that many respondents 
checked "Gym or Locker Room" when they meant to indicate that the 
theft had been from their hall lockers and not the locker room asso- 
ciated with the gym. other students reported that the theft had 
taken place in hall lockers by filling in the spaLe following the 
"other" category on the questionnaire. Based on thlte information, one 
cannot draw the conclusion that the site "Gym or Locker Room" is the 
second most likely place for a student theft to occur. 

If three sites: classroom, gym-locker room, or hall locker are 
considered, about 65 percent of _ thefts from students occur in these 
places. The proportion of student theft reported to occur in other 
pierces- wthiit idierschoal are 'small tn^mp^rtBtm^^th^t)^e^thce^ 
principal locati&ns. In the "other" category, considering only places 
where theft occurs within che school, are such locations as library, 
auditorium, school office, and band room. However, none of these loca- 
tions are reported as often as 1 percent of the time. 



1 


TABLE 3-6 Incidence of Student Theft: 
Where do they occur? 


Place of 
Occurrence 


Percent of 
Reported 
Theft 


Classroom 


39.0 * 


Gym^-Locker Room 


24.5 


Hall-Stairs 


5.0, 


Lunchroom 


4.7 


Washroom 


2. .9 


^ Playground 


4.7 


School Bus * 


0.7- 


Public Transportation 


2,5 


farming lot. - 




School Social or 
Athletic Event 


2.8 


Street Next to School 


3.4 


Tc or From School 


3.8 


Other Places 


4.0 


100.0 


N=3133 





If places where theft pccur ar£ grouped according to whether or 
not they are on school property, about 76 percent of student reported 
theft occurs inside the school, 9.5 percent on s|chool property outside 
of school, such as playground, parking lot or atjhletic field, and 10.4 
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percent outside of school and off school property. This iriformation 
is displayed in Table 3-7 . In the "other" category of Table 3-7 , the 

most frequently listed places^are: restaurant, fast food store, park, 

Q 

and' other public places not associated with the schools. 



TABLE 3-7 Incidence/ of Student Theft: 
Where does it occur? 





Percent of 


Place of 


Reported 


Occurrence 


Theft 


In school 


76.6 


On school property, 




outside of school 


9.5 


Off school property 


10.4 


Other places 


4.0 



N=3130 

/ 



THEFT BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE 

Perhaps a better picture of theft from students can be obtained 
by examining both place and time of occurrence. Tabli 3-7 on the fol- 
lowing page-, illustrates the frequency of occurrence by the time the 
incident took place. Over three out of four thefts were reported to 
occur during regular school hours, with the largest percentage of 
theft occurring in the morning hours, after school begins but before 
lunch. During this time period, 44 percent of all thefts were reported. 

lf). 0 
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TABLE 3-8 


Incidence of Student Theft 


■ 


by Time of Occurrence 




Percent of - 


Time of 


Reported 


Occurrence 


Theft 



Before regular school hours 7.7 

During regular school hours, 

before lunch 44,0 

During lunch dl.7 v 

During regular school hours, 

after lunch 21.1 

After regular school hours 15.7 



O 



N=3133 



As the Table indicates, 65 percent of thefts involving >students 
as victims occur during, regular classroom hours, not including lunch. 
Recall that in response to ithe previous question concerning where the 
theft occurred, 63.5 percent reported the incidents having taken place 
in the classroom or from a looker. Furthermore, when asked when the 
theft occurred, 76.8 percent of respondents indicated it took place 
during regular school hours, and when asked wher,e the theft occurred, 
76.0 percent of respondents indicated it took place inside the school 
building. Thus, the student responses to the "when," and "where M 
questions are in almost complete agreement. 

THEFT AND TYPE OF PROPERTY TAKEN , ; 

According to student responses, the mo%t freqirent type of property 
taken was "books and school supplies, "J which accounted for 35.5 percent 
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of all reported thefts. Next in frequency of occurrence was "money,"' 
which accounted for 26.6 percent of all thefts. An itemization of the 
type of property lost by students is found in Table 3-9. In this 
Table, the n.ost frequently reported items in the "other" category were: 
combs, cigarettes, carrying cases, gym shoes, gy»n clothing, calculators 
toys and games, bicycles, and miscellaneous food items /such as gum and 
candy. 



TABLE 3-9 Incidence of Student Theft 
Type of Items Taken 



X 



Items Taken 


Percent of 
Reported 
Theft 


Books/School Supplies 


35.5 


Money 


26.6 


Clothing 


12.9 


Jewelry 


6.7 


Purse/Wallet 


6.3 


Radio/Tape Player 


3.2 


Lunch 


3.0* 


Other = c> 


5.9 



100.0 

N=2941 



THEFT AND VALUE OF PROPERTY /TAKEN 

In approximately half of the cases of theft reported by students, 

the loss value was under five dollars, as shown in Table 3-10. 
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TABLE 3-10 


Incidence of Student 
Theft and Value of 
Property Stolen 


v 

Value of 
Items 




Percent of 
Reported 
Theft 


Less than $1 




l ^ n 

IJ » u 


$1 to $5 




3 / . 0 


$6 to $10 




17.1 


$11 to $20 




15.0 


More than $20 




17.9 


N=3378 






Median value of 


loss : 


$1 .to $5 



Student reports of the value of stolen property seem to agree 
with responses to the question "what was taken!?" almost half of the 
thefts involved the loss of school supplies and books, or clothing. 
Both the student interviews and the open-ended responses to the ques- 
tion concerning what was taken confirm that a large proportion of stu- 
dent losses were small. Items mentioned with great frequency include 
pencils, pens, erasers, notebooks, paper, and other school supplies. 
Among personal items frequently reported stolen were food, cigarettes, 
and clothing. 

In the "more than $20" category, the largest reported loss was 
valued at $250, with the average loss over twenty^dollars being $40. 
Most of these losses did not involve money, but the cost to replace 
such stolen items as bicycles, radios, tape players, and jewelry. 
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THEFT AND ITS REPORTING 

' Almost half of the students who stated that the^ had something 
stolen also said that they reported the theft to a teacher, and an 
additional one in ten students said the theft was reported to the 
school principal; An additional 18 percent reported the theft to _ 
other school personnel, thus, 68 percent of the thefts were brought 
to the attention of schooi personnel, primarily classroom teachers. 
Table 3-11, provides student responses to the question, "To whom did 
you report the theft?"' 



TABLE 3-11 Incidence of Student Theft 

Which was Reported to Someone 



i 

f ' " H 

1 

f 

! Reported to: 


Percent of 
Reported 
Theft* 


t 

Teacher 


48.0 


Principal 


10.2 


School Security 


12.6 : 


^ Counselor 


2.5 


i Adjustment Teacher 


1.2 


| Parent/Guardian 


33.0 


Other Family Member 


10.5 


K * * Friend 


38.8 


Police „ 


3.8 


Other 


2.0 



^Percent of cases total greater than 
100 percent. This was a multiple- 
response question. 

N=3133 
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About 34 percent of students who reported being, the victims of 
theft, did not report it to anyone. Tab: e 3-12 summarizes the reasons 
why they did not report the incidents. 



TABLE 3-12 Incidence of Student Theft 
Reasons Why Theft was Not 
Reported 


Did Not Report Incident 
Because : 


Percent of 
Responses 


Not Important 


37.3 


Nothing Would Be* Done 


36.9 


Nobody Cares 


12.4 


Afraid To 


3.6 


Forgot 


5.6 


Other 


4.1 


N=1036 Valid Cases 



Note; multiple response question 



THEFT BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA (DISTRICT) 

Based on student responses about theft, the likelihood of victimi- 
zation varies as a funption of such variables as age, grade level, and 
race. But it also depends on the location of the school. Table 3-13, 
oh the following page, ranks the twenty districts in the Chicago public 
school system with respect to likelihood of victimization for theft. A 
cautionary note here. The actual victimization rate within a district 
may vary widely from school to school. Within one district it is pos- 
sible to have a victimization rate of 12 percent in one school, and a 
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rate of 36 percent in another school just a mile away. The district 
rankings include only high schools in a district, not elementary 
schools. 

I 

TABLE 3-13 Incidence of Student Theft 

by District (high schoo'ls only)* 
(Rates Per 100 Students) 



Rank 


District 


Victimization 
Rate(%) * 


1 


10, 12, 18 


36 


2 


17 


35 


3 


11, 13, 15 
16, 19, 20 


32 


4 


1, 14 


31 


5 


7 


30 


6 


3, 4, 9 


27 


7 


2, 6 


23 


8 


5 


22 


9 


8 


19 


* Rates 


rounded to neares*-. 


/hole number. 



*63 High Schools - General and Vocational. 



Contrary to the usual assumptions regarding the linkage between 
crime rates and socio-economic indicators, the districts which have the 
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highest- victim- reported theft rates are not (a? predominantly minority, 
(b) the poorest areas of the city, (c) the areas with the highest of- 
ficially recorded crime rates, or (d) the areas with the highest amount 
of population transiency, 

THEFT BY TIME STUDENT ATTEND*-. THIS SCHOOL 

The likelihood of a student being a victim of theft appears to be 
uneffected by the length of time the student has attended the school, 
with the exception of the first three months, as shown in Table 3-14. 



i 



TABLE 3-14 Incidence of Student Theft 

by Time Student Attended the 
School (Rate per 100 Studen' 


Time Attended 
. the School 


Victimization 
Rate 


Less than 3 months 


20.2. 


3 to 6 months 


28.6 


6 months to 1 year 


27.6 


1 to 2 y£ars 


28.1 


More than 2 years 


31.3 



N=2638 

* Significant difference at .05 level 
(t test) 



New arrivals at a school appear to be le'ss likely to experience 
theft than students who have been attending the school for more than 
three months. However, the number of students in the sample who* had 
attended a school for less than three months was small (N=248) . 
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TEACHERS AS VICTIMS OF THEF^T- . - 

Of the 1413 teachers who returned valid questionnaires, 379, or 
26_.8 percent reported, having something stolen from them in a two-month 
period between January and June of 1980, as indicated in Figure 3.3. 3 

FIGURE 3-3 




Proportion of Teachers 
Reporting Theft (26.8%) 



In addition, approximately 2 out of 3 teachers reported, that this 
had occurred more than once, in a two-month period, as shown in Table 
^3-15. 



TABLE 3-15 Incidence of Theft from 
Teachers in a Two-month 
Period: Multiple Incidents 





Percent of 


Number of Times 


Victimized 


Cases 


I ' * 

j Once' 


35.2 ' 


i Twice 

j * 


31.6 


| More than Twice 

I 


33.2 



' N=375 
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Theft from Teachers: k Comparison 
of Chicago and National Data 









Chicago 
Study 


27% 


1 




# 




NIE Metro 
Cities 




1 
1 

34% 1 




< 

* 


i 


NIE Nat'l 

* 

i — _ 


24% 


■ 




4 


0 


10 


20 
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Rate per 100 Teachers 

Nationally, about 24 out of 100 teachers have something stolen 
from them in school within a two-month period (the NIE teacher sample 
data was based on questionnaire responses as was the Chicago study) . 
The victimization rate was substantially higher for urban school systems 
than the national rate. As pointed out earlier, the national study was 
done in 1976-77, and the Chicago study was done in 1980. This may, or 
may not account for the victimization rate differences. 




THEFT- AND THE SEX OF THE VIC? LM 

About 7 out of 10 cases of theft are reported by female teachers, 
but females represent a majority, : of tjie respondents in the sample. Ad- 
justing for the proportion of males and females in the sample, the 
victimization rate for male teachers ist 28 percent and the victimization 
rate for female teachers is 38 percent. This, information is shown in 



Table 3-16. 
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TABLE 3-16 


Incidence *of Theft from ' 
Teachers- by Sex of Victim . 
(Rate per 100 Teachers) 


• 


Sex o?^ 
Victim 


Pefccent of Rate for 
Cases Sex 




| Male ' 
, ^Female 


* 29.6 * 28 
* * 

70.4 38 ' 
* 




* 

* Significant difference at,. 05 level 
(t test) 




1 Nbte: Rate^rounded to whole numbers . 



Both male and female students were victims of theft at the same 

• - 

rate., but female teachers, as a proportion of the sample, are more 
likely to report a theft than male teachers. Furthermore, female teachers 
are also more likely to report multiple victimizations than are malp 
teachers. With respect to school supplies and books, female teachers may 
be more trusting than males, and more likely to leave things on her desk 
instead o'f locking them up. With respect to more personal losses, one 
explanation might be that females carry purses, and males do not. 
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THEFT BY PLACE OF. OCCURRENCE 

As would be expected, the majority- of thefts- from teachers take - 
place in the classroom. Not only do about 8 out of 10 of these thefts 
take place in this location, but an additional 5.7 percent of theft 
included in the "other" category (an open-ended question) are assgciat- 
ed with the classroom, since, in this category teachers listed such 
places as desk, locker, cabinet, supply room, and closet. This informa- 
tion is found in Table 3-17. 

TABLE 3-17 Incidence of Theft frota 

Teachers by Place of Occurrence 



Place of * Percent of 

Occurrence Cases 



Classroom 




79.8 


Lunchroom 




0.3 


Washroom 




0.5 


Hall or stairs^ 




1.0 


Parking lot 




3.0 


Playground 




0.6 


Gym or Locker 




' 3.5 


C^her places 




10.4 



N=398 

t - j 

THEFT BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE 

Approximately 6 out of 10 thefts from teachers occur during regular 
school hours, with most of the rest occurring after school hours, as 
indicated in Table 3-18 on the following page. ^ 
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TABLE 3-18 



Incidence of Teacher Theft 
by Time of Occurrence 



i 



Percent of 

Time of Occurrence Cases 

Before regular classroom hours 5.0 

During regular classroom hours , 

before lunch 34.5 

During Lunch 7.4 

During regular classroom hours / 

after lunch 23.4 

After regular classroom hours 29.7 



100.0 



N=380 



Actually, the first category, (before classroom hours) and the 
last category (after classroom hours) can be combined, since it would 
be difficult for most teachers to know whether or not something left 
in the classroom was taken after he or she left for the day or before 
he or she returned the ^next morning. 

THEFT AND TYPE OF PROPERTY STOLEN 

In over five out of ten cases of theft from teachers, the proper- 
ty taken can be classified as books and school supplies, as indicated 
in Table 3-19 on the following page. In probably a majority of these 
cases, the loss was to the school system and not personally to the 
teacher. 
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TABLE 3-19 Incidence of Teacher Theft 
by Value of Property Stolen 



\ 

Estimated Value 


Percent of 
Cases 


Less than $1 


24.3 


$1 to $5 


34.2 


$6 to $10 


26.3 


$11 to $20 


8.4 


More than* $20 


6.7 


N=378 





THEFT AND ITS REPORTING 

In approximately eight out of ten cases (78.4 percent) teachers 
reported the theft to someone. However, of those who did tell someone 
about the incident/ only 48 percent officially reported it to a prin- 
cipal or assistant principal, school security person, or school clerk. 
This information is displayed in Table 3-20 on the following page. 

The most likely person to be told about a theft is another teacher 
followed in turn by a principal or assistant principal, and then by a 
friend of the teacher. Recalling that a large proportion of theft from 
teachers involves losses of under ten dollars, and that the majority of 
losses involve such items as school supplies and books, it is surpris- 
ing that almost half of the incidents are called to the attention of 
some school official, since minor thefts usually go unreported. 




TABLE 3-20 Incidence of Teacher Theft 
by Who was Informed of the 
Incident 



Reported To 


Percent of 
Cases 


Principal 




Assistant Principal 


18.4 


School Security Person 


7.3 


School Clerk 


1.9 


Union Representative 


4.7 


Other Teacher 


28.5 


Friend 


10.9 


Police 


5.6 


Other 


2.3 


4 


100.0 


N= 330 ^ 



Of those not officially reporting the incident, the major reason 
give^for failing to report it was that "nothing would be done." 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER DATA 

According to the responses of teachers included in the survey, ap-r 
proximately 27 out of. 100 teachers have something of value stolen from 
them in a two month period- If losses under one dollar are eliminated 
(in order to compare Chicago with the National NIE study) , 24 out of 
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100 teachers have something stolen. In 'the National study involving 
rural^gyburban , and urban school systems, approximately 12 out of 
100 teachers in secondary schools reported having something worth more 
than one dollar stolen from them in a one month period, or -24 out of 
100 for a two month period. Thus, it appears that the Chicago theft- 
fromrteachers rate is the same as, the National rate. In the National 
study, NIE researchers found no statistically significant difference 
between rate of theft from teachers as a function of geographic-popu- 
lation data, i.e., no real difference in rate of theft as a function 
of size of school system (rural, suburban, or urban). 
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CHAPTER II 

STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AS VICTIMS OF ASSAULT 
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STUDENTS* AS VICTIMS OF ASSAULT 1 

A total of 422 out of 12,882 students in grades 7 tnrough 12 ,*or 
3.3 percent, reported that they had been physically attacked ill a two 
month period between January and June of 1980. However, many of these 
attacks took place before or after school hours and while the students 
were on the way to or from school. To determine a school-related vic- 
timization rate, t;hose attacks which did not take place in the school 
environment are subtracted frQjn the total reported student assaults. 
Approximately 2.0 percent of the students reported an attack taking 
, place in the school, or on school grounds. 

Projecting the total reported assaults on students to the popula- 
tion of about 250,000 students in r grades 7 through 12 in the 1979-80 

school year, it is estimated* that 8250 students i^n the system were phy- 

* * 

sically attacked. / 

FIGURE 4-1 

Proportion of Students Reporting Assault 




In addition to the students who reported an actual physical attack, 

1095 or 8.5 percent of the students in the sample reported that they ^ were 

2 

were. threatened with assault or an attempt was made to assault them. 
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As with the incidence of theft, what constitutes- an "assault" is 
open to interpretation. About one-third of those students reporting an 
attack or attempted attack stated that the incident arose out of an ar- 
gument. In such cases it is difficult to determine, without interview- 
ing each respondent, vhc «:zz tl*e instigator, or who struck the first 
blow. In the 600 followup interviews conducted with respondents who had 
taken the questionnaire, 1 in 4 indicated that they viewed being push- 
ed or shoved as being serious enough to report as an "attack" on the 
questionnaire. The likelihood of reporting minor incidents or trivial 
"horseplay" as an attack appears to be high with younger students in 
the 7th and 3th grades, and steadily decreases with age of the respon- 
dent. Since fighting between male students is, and always has been 
commonplace, it would be overstating the* case to merely say that 3 out 
of 100 students were* assaulted (in the sense of the term used in crimi- 
nal law) during any two month period. 

It is. estimated that about 3 out of 4 simple assaults which occur 

i 

in the U.S. never come to. the attention of the police. It is the more 
serious type, of assault, usually designated "aggravated assault, 1 ' which 
is brought to the attention of the authorities. One indicator of the 
seriousness of an assault is the exter\t^of injury reported, in 1 out of 
3 cases of assault reported by stuUgnts, ±he victim also said that he 
or she sought medical attention (saw\ doctor or nurse, or went to a 
hospital) . Using this criteria, about two|thirds of the assaults on 
students could be classified as simple assaults and one-third as aggra- 
vated assaults. However, these estimates are too high, although by how 
much we do not know. The question about extent of injury was a multiple 
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response question, and some respondents checked more than one response 
(i.e., saw doctor or nurse and went to hospital) • » 

How serious is. the incidence of assault on students in the Chicago 
schools? One answer can be found by comparing Chicago and national (NIE) 
data. This has been done in .Figure 4-2. Since the national study rates 
are for school-related incidents, we will use the 2.1 percent Chicago 
rate which excludes all assaults which take place on the way to or from 
school. 

* FIGURE 4-2 

Student Assaults: A Comparison of Chicago and National D^ta 
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STUDY 


2.1% 


^ * Student Questionnaire data 
* Student Interview data 
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NIE NAT'L 
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2.6% 
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Nationally, if student "interviews are relied upon, 2.6 percent of stu- 
dents^ are assaulted during a two-month period, if information from stu- 
dent questionnaires is relied upon, about 4,3 percent of students na- 
tionwide are assaulted in the same time period. Victimization is lowest 
for rural areas and highest for large urban areas. 

ASSAULT AND THE SEX OF THE VICTIM 

Male students are almost twice as likely as females to be victims 
of assault as shown in Table 4-1 



TABLE 4-1 


Incidence of Student Assault 




by Sex of "the Victim 


Sex of 


Percent of 


Victim 


Cases 


Male 


69 
* 


Female 


31 


Total 


100 



* Significant difference at .05 level (t 
test) 

N=409 



This is not a surprising finding. According to our knowledge gain- 
ed from officially collected crime statistics for simple and aggravat- 
ed assault, males are about four times more likely to report an assault 
than are females. Furthermore, in analysis of assaults known to police 
by sex of victim, the sex difference holds for all age levels. In the 
national student victimization study conducted by NIE in over 600 
junior and senior high schools it was found th&u males are between two 
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and three times more likely to be victims of an assault than are 
female students. Finally, National Crime Survey (NCS) data indicates 

that males in the age range 12 to 19 years are about twice as likely 

3 

to be victims of an assault .as females in the same age range. 

i-!ales are reared in the society to be more combative and asser- 
tive than females, and are more likely to feel that they have to de- 
fend an image of "machismo" or manliness via combat than are females . 
In addition, males are more likely to be involved in "roughhouse" 
activities which lead to more serious altercations than are females. 
These are just a few of the factors which contribute to the higher 
rate of assault victimization for males. 

Gang activity is often credited with a large proportion of 
violent crimes committed by youth, although most observers believe 
that it is directed at other gang members. However, a certain pro- 
portion of gang activity is always directed toward general intimida- 
tion and the recruitment of new members, both of which may contri- 
bute to youth victimization. In response to questions concerning the 
presence of street gangs in and around the schools, twice as many 
male students indicated that they had been attacked or threatened by 
street gangs as did female students. (See Chapter 4 which is con- 
cerned with the activities of street gangs in and around the Chicago 
schools). Also, male students said that they were recruited for gang 
membership, either in school, or outside of school, about twice as 
often as female students. While it is difficult to estimate just how 
much of the difference in assault victimization rates can be attri- 
buted to street gang activities, there does not appear to be much 
doubt that it is a contributing factor. 
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ASSAULT AND THE AGE OF THE VICTIM 

The likelihood of a student becoming a victim of an assault or 
an attempted assault is a function of age. The relationship is shown 
, in Table 4-3. 



TABLE 4-3 Incidence of Student Assault by Age of 
the Victim (rate per 100 students) 


Age of Victim 


Actual 
Assaults 


Actual and 
Attempted Assaults 




11 years or younger 


8.3 


16.7 




12-13 years 


* 

4.1 




i 

t 

t 


'14-15 years 


4.1 


* 

13.0 


I 


16-17 years 


* 

2.2 


* 

7.1 


1 

1 


18 years or older 


2.9 


4.8 


» 

1 
1 


N=12,704 




** 




* Difference significant at .05 


level (t tests) 





With an increase in age .there is a corresponding decrease in both 
'actual and attempted assaults. This relationship is true for theft and 
robbery, as well as assault. The number of attempted assaults reported 
by students from 16 to 18 years of age or older is quite small when 
compared with attempts reported by younger studehts. This may be a func- 
tion of interpretation, with younger students misinterpreting the actions 
of others, or, it may be explained by the conclusion that as students 
mature they are less likely to be seen as "easy 11 victims. It may also 
be the case that increase in physical size has something to do with the 
difference in reported victimizations. 
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ASSAULT AND THE RACE OF THE VICTIM 

The likelihood of becoming a victim of assault is not the same for 
students of all races „ This relationship is shown in Table 4-4 ♦ 









TABLE 4-4 Incidence of Student Assault by Race of 


Victim 


(rate per 


100 students) 


Race of 


Actual 


Actual and 


Victim 


Assaults 


Attempted^jssatxXte - 


American Indian 


8.4 


21.7 




* 


* 


Asian 

♦ 


4.1 


9,9 


Spanish American 


3.4 


10.0 


Black 


3.7 


11-1 




* 


* 


White 


2.4 


9.r 



* Difference significant at .05 level ( t tests) 



It should be pointed out that the frequencies are too small in the 
case of American Indians and Asians (N is less than 50 in both cases) 
to draw meaningful conclusions. But it is important to note that Ameri- 
can Indians report the highest victimization rates for theft , assault , 
and robbery. Still , when one examines the data, it is evident that a 
student's risk of becoming a victim is related to his or her race or 
ethnic background. Of the three races which represent the vast majority 
of students in the school system, black students have the highest vic- 
timization rate, and white students have the lowest victimization rate. 
Of course, race itself is not_the determining factor. Socio-economic 
factors associated with race are .the major influence on victimization 




rates for assault. 

How do Chicago victimization rates for assault on students compare 
with the NIE national findings? Figure 4-3 compares risk of actual 
assault for students in the Chicago schools by race, and risk of assault 
for students nationally by race. 



FIGURE 4-3 



Assaults on Students by Race; A Comparison of 
Chicago Data and National Data 
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ASSAULT BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 

Over one-third of student assaults take place in the school build- 
ing, and about two-thirds in the school environment, as illustrated in 
Table 4-5. Note that -slightly more assaults on students take place off 
school property than in the school building or on school property out- 
side of the building. 



TABLE 4-5 Incidence of Student Assault by Plade of Occurrence 


f 

In School % of 
Building Cases 


School % of 
Property Cases 


Off School % of 
Property Cases 


Classroom 9<4 

Hall/Stairs 8.0 

Washroom 7. 1 

Gym/Locker 

Room 6 ♦ 9 

Lunchroom 6 . 0 


Playground 12.4 
Parking Lot 6.0 
School Events 4.4 
Other 1.2 


To or From . 
School 16.4 

Street next 

to school 12.5 

ft 

Public Trans- TJ 
portation * 5.3 

School Bus 1.3 

Other 3.0 


Total 37.4 


24.0 


38.5 



A ranking of places where assaults on students occur by frequency 

i 

of occurrence is found in Table 4-6 on the following page. If "off school 
property" assaults are not considered, the student victimization rate 
would be substantially reduced, producing a school-related rate. 



TABLE 4-6 Incidence of Student Assault: 

Ranking of Places Of Occurrence 



Place of Occurrence 


Rank 


Percent of 
Cases 


To or from school 


1 


16.4 


Street next to school 


2 


12.4 


Playground 


3 * 


12.4 


Classroom 


4 


9.4* 


Hall/Stairs t 


5 


8.0 


Washroom 


6 


7.1 


Gym/Locker Room 


7 


6*9 


Lunchroom, or 
Parking Lot 

r 


8 


6.0 


Public Transportation 


9 


5.3 


School Events 


10 


4.4 


School Bus 


11 


1.3 I 


N=3„86 


• 





While the overall actual assault rate is 1.3 per 100 students, 
the assault rate inside school buildings is 1.3 per 100 students, and 
the assault rate for 'students while on school property is 2,1 per 100 
students. The classroom appears to be very slightly more dangerous 
with respect to assaults than other places inside the school. However, 
the magnitude of the risk difference between classroom and .hallways , 
stairs , or washroom is very small. Considering the amount of time 
spent in the school environment with the amount of time spent in coming 
or going to school, the school environment is safer than the neighbor- 
hood in which the school resides. 

/ 
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ASSAULT BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE _ ' 

Student responses in the Chicago Survey indicate that almost half 
of the actual and attempted assaults occur after regular school hours, 
as shown in Table 4-7. Almost 6 out of 10 such incidents (58.5 per- 
cent) occur either before, or after, regular school hours. 



TABLE 4-7 Incidence of Assault 
Time of Occurrence 
(actual and attempted 


by 

assaults) 


Percent of 

Time of Occurrence Cases 


Before regular school hours 


10.9 


During regular school hours, * 
before lunch 


15.2 


During lunch 


14.7 


During regular school hours, 
after lunch 


11.7 


After regular school hours 


47.6 
100.0 


N= 947 

= : r 



Of those assaults and attempted assaults which occur during reg- 
ular school hours, about 15 percent occur in the morning hours before 
the student's lunch period, about 14 percent occur during the lunch 
period, and the other 11 percent occur in the afternoon hours, after 
lunch, but before the end of regular school hours. 

ASSAULT AND THE REASON FOR IT 

Unlike v theft, where the victim usually does not come into contact 
with the offender, assault is usually an incident preceded by 



behavior or words* on the part of the offender which communicates to 
the victim the purpose for the assault. It can also be the case that 
the person assaulted was at. least parjtially responsible for triggering 
or precipitating the assault.* One of the questions asked students was 
the following, "If you were assaulted, or an attempt was made to do so 
what was the reason for it?" Student responses are found in Table 4-8 



TABLE 4-8 Incidence 
(actual or 
the reason 


• 

of Student Assault 
attempt) . What was 
for the assault? 


Victim's Reason 


Percent of 
Cases 


An argument 


32.4 


A grudge m 


14.1 


Gang recruitment 


14.0 


Don't know 


10.2 y 


Just showing how 
tough they were 




Racially . Motivated 


S 6.5 


, Over Girls 5.1 

*• 


y 

Other / 

- y 


9.1 

* 




100*0 


N=838 



The last four categories in Table 4-8 were taken from open-ended 
responses to this question, and no attempt was made to categorize these 
responses if they did not appear with some frequency. 

The fact that 1 in 3 assaults^ were due to arguments and almost 
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half were due to either arguments or grudges, points up the difficulty 
one faces in attempting to determine what percentage of assaulted stu- 
dents were actually victims, or how much of reported assault was vic- 
tim precipitated* 

ASSAULT AND THE OFFENDERS ) 

Number of Offenders involved - According to students, involved in the 
survey, in over 6 out of 10 cases of assault, more than one person was 
•involved in the incident. As Table 4-9 shows, in only 34.5 percent of 
the cases was just one offender or attacker involved in the incident. 



r j 

TABLE 4-9 Incidence of Student Assault 
* by Number of Attackers or 
Offenders involved 


Number of Persons 
Involved 


Percent of 
Cases*- 


One person 


34.5 


Two persons 


21.5 


Three persons 


15.5 


More thaji three persons 


28.5 


100.0 


N=400 



According to NIE data fr6m the national study, approximately 6 out 
of 1Q student assaults involved only one offender (based on student 
interview data) ♦ No information is available concerning number of 
offenders by size of school system, nor is the NIE data available 
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concerning student questionnaire data on this question. 

V * 1 

* v 
Sex Of Offenders - Most assaults or attempted assaults on students 

involved offenders or attackers of the same sex. In cases where at- 
tackers were not of the same sex, the victim was usually female and 
the attacker or Attackers were male. This infownation is shown in 
Table 4-10 below. \ 



TABLE 4-10 


Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by Sex 
of the Attackers 




Sex of Attacker 


Sex of Victim 


Same Sex Different Sex 


\ V 
Male 

\ 


91.0% 9.0% 


Female 


82.5% 17:5% 


Male N - 411 




Female N = 189 





Age of Offenders - Students reporting an assault or attempted assault, 
were asked to estimate the age of the attacker (s) in two ways. If 
only one attacker was involved, the student was asked to estimate his 
oc her age in years, if more than one attacker was. involved, the stu- 
dent was asked to state whether the persons were generally younger 

i 

than the victim, about the victim's age, or older than the victim. 
The student responses are found in Tables 4-11 and 4-1*2 on the follow- 
ing pages. N 

V 
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TABLE 4-11 



Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by Age, 
of Single Attacker or Offender 



Percent of 
Cases 



11 years or younger 


6.4 


12-13 years 


18.5 


14-15 years 


29.1 


16-17 years 


27.3 


18 years or older 


18.8 



100.0 



N=543 



The information in Table 4-11 is presented so that the reader 
can assess the actual age of some of the offenders involved in 
assaults upon students. However, the information is more meaningful 
if compared with the age of 4 victims* Of those students reporting 
being assaulted by a single offender, in about 7 out of 10 cases 
(67.3 %) the offender or attacker was reported to be older than the 
victim. In most of the other cases, the offender or attacker was 
reported to be about the same age as the victim (26.6%). Based on 
the reports of students it is generally- the case that older youth 
are attacking individuals younger than they are. However, it should 
be recognized that the victims assessment of offender age may be 
distorted in some instances^ and the general tendency might be for 
victims to want to believe that the offenders were older. 
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TABLE 4-12 



Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by 
Estimated Age of Attackers 



Age of Attackers 



Percent of 
Cases 



Younger than I 



7.3 



About my age 



38.6 



Older than I 



54.1 



100.0 



N=606 



According to students in the Chicago Survey wtfo reported an 




assault or attempted assault, the offenders or attackers were older 
than the victim in over half the cases, and were about the same age , 
as the victim in almost 4 out of 10 cases* If one assumes that stu- 
dent victimization usually involves older students preying on younger 
ones, the survey data should show that (a) risk of victimization de- 
creases with age and (b) offenders tend to be older than victims. The 
data shows both of these patterns* 

The NIE national study shows risk of "victimization decreasing 
with age # but does not show\that offenders are likely to be older than 
victims. Based on student interviews, 76 percent of offenders were 
estimated to be about the saxne\ age as the victim. 



Race of Offenders - In approximately 7 out of 10 cases of reported as- 
sault or attempted assault on students, the attackers or offenders 
were of the victim's own race as shovm in Table 4-13. 
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It is evident from the information received from students in 
the Chicago study that most of the assaults are not interracial in 
nature. Given a, school system with an approximate 6:2:2 ratio of 
black, white, and hispanic students, the number of assaults report- 
ed in which the offender and victim were of a different race is proba 
probably smaller than would have been expected by chance. However, 
the Chicago schools rarely reflect the: 6:2:2 ratio of students from 

different races. For example, well over_h a lf th e genera^yi^vojqar 

tionai high schools in the city have a student body which is 90 



TABLE 4-13 Incidence of Student Assault 
or Attempted Assault by Race 
or Attackers or Offenders 


Race of Attacker 


Percent of 
C^ses 


My own race 


69.2 


Different race 


30.8 




* 100.0 


N=397 



to 100 percent black, and two large high schools are between 90 and 
100 percent hispanic with respect to student body. The segregated 
nature of the school system may be one explanation for the low inci- 
dence of intprracial attacks or assaults involving students as vic- 
tims. 
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Status of Offenders - From Table 4-14, it appears that approximately 
half of the assaults or attempted assaults involved attackers or of- 
fenders from the victim 1 s own school . Recalling that almost 60 per- 
cent of assaults on students take place before or after regular school 
hours , it is likely that individuals who could be classified as non- 
students were involved in a portion of the out-of-school "environment 
cases. In Table 4-14, only 46.4 percent of student victims stated 
that the attackers were not students from their school or that they 
--did not know *the status of the attackers. - 



TABLE 4-14 


Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by 
Status of Attackers 


Was Attacker (s) 


Percent of 


from your school 


Cases 


Yes 




43.5 


j I think so 




4.2 


Some were 






No 




30.4 


Don't know 




_ ... .16^0 


100.0 


N=593 



In the NIE study, principals reportedly estimated that 9 out of 
X0 assaults on students (taking place on school grounds) involved 
o&her students as offenders. The NIE study did not seek information 
about student assaults which took place of f school grounds. Another 
indication from the NIE study that most offenders were probably 
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students at the school, is obtained from student respondent's state- 
ments that in 86 percent of attacks, the offender had been seen before, 
and in 75 percent of the 'cases, the offender was known by name. 

ASSAULT AND THE USE OF WEAPONS 

According to students who reported being victims of assault or at- 
tempted assault, in 1 out of 3 cases, the attacker (s) had some kind of 
weapon as shown in Table 4-15.. The types of weapons used or possessed 
by attackers and the percentage of cases in which that weapon was used 
is illustrated in Table 4-16. 



TABLE 4-15 


Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by Victims 
Reporting use of Weapon 


Was Weapon 
Involved 


Percent of 
Cases 


Yes 


33.7 


No 


66.3 


100*0 


N=606 





The proportion of assaults and attempted assaults upon students 
in which the victim reported that a weapon was involved appears to 
be high. In the national study only 1 in 6, victims reported that 
some kind of weapon was involved. But the NIE study did not break 
down the use of weapons by size of community area. 
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TABLE 4-16 


Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by Type 
of Weapons Reported Used 




iype or 
Weapons 


- 


Percent of 
Cases 




Gun 




7.1 




Knife v 




19.3 




.Brick/Stone 




8.6 




Stick/Bat 




42.9 




Pipe 




9.1 


< t 


Bottle 




1.5 




Misc. Other 




11.5 




100.0 




N=592 
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ASSAULT AND EXTENT OF INJURY 

Students reported being injured in a little over half of the cases 
of assault (53%). Students reporting 'some form of injury were asked, 
about the extent of the injury. Two of the student responses can be 
used to measure the seriousness of injury. The first indicator would 
be the number of those reporting injury who said that they saw a doctor 
or nurse as the result. A total of 18 percent of the students were 
seriously injured using this criterion. The second indicator would be 
the number of those reporting injury who said that they went to a hos- 
pital as a result. A total of 14.1 percent of the students were seri- 
ously injured using this criterion. 
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Table 4-17 provides the student responses, however, it is diffi- 
cult to interpret because "it is a multiple response question, so that 
a student' injured as a result of an assault could answer yes to all 
five categories. A 'total of 422 students reported being actually as- 
saulted, but there were 1352 responses in the five categories, or a 
little over three responses per respondent. 



TABLE 4-17 Incidence of Student Assault 
by Extent of Injury to Victim 



Extent of Injury 



Percent of 
Cases* 



Saw* Doctor or Nurse 

Went to Hospital 

Was bleeding 

Had broken bone 

Had to stay home 
from school 



18.0 



14.1 



/ 



/ 



27.8. 
8.3 

31,8 



100.0 



N=1203 



♦Multiple responses 



In the NIE study it was reported that about 40 percent of assaults 
on students re^^^d in some form of injury, whereas in the Chicago 
study injury was reported in approximately 53 percent of the cases. 

Also,, in the NlE study , only 4 percent of students assaulted reported 

t 

seeking medical treatment, wheareas 17 percent so reported in the Chi- 
cago study. It would be interesting to compare the Chicago results 
with NIE metro cities (SMSA over 250,000 population) , but that infor- 
mation is not available, and the NIE data used here is v for the nation 
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as a whole. It is quite likely that injuries resulting from student 
assaults in large urban areas are more extensive or serious in nature 
than is true in rural areas, small cities , or suburbs. 

In some cases attacks without injury can be interpreted as "no 
crime/ 1 in that they were incidents of pushing, shoving, tripping, etc., 
which would not ordinarily be reported officially, being considered 
too trivial in nature. The followup interviews with students who had 
taken the questionnaire determined that about 1 in 4 of the assault in- 
cidents were of this nature. However, the number of students reporting 
"an assault wfio were ihcKaEcF xn~T:fre interview sample " was - tooTsinall to 
make reliable estimates from the data. 

ASSAULT AND ITS REPORTING 

Assaults and attempted assaults upon students were reported to 

someone- about half of the time (48*5%) ♦ However, in only about 1 in 5 

cases was the incident reported to a principal, teacher, or school se- 
q curity person. Most frequently the incident was reported to a friend, 

or to a parent or guardian* This information is shown in Table 4-18 on 
the following page. As is typical with crime reporting in general, only 
the most serious cases are officially reported. And even in the more 
serious cases students may not report the incident because of fear that 
the offender qr offenders may retaliate. According to information col- 
lected by the National Crime Survey the victim-offender relationship 
was a major factor in determining whether or not a crime, was reported. 

Assaults committed by friends or acquaintances went unreported far more 

4 

frequently than assaults committed by strangers. 
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TABLE 4-18 incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault - To 
Whom was the incident reported? 



"Reported to: 



Principal 
Teacher 

School Security 
Person 

Other School 
-Personnel — 



Parent/Guardian 
Other Family Membej 
Friend 
Police 
Other 



N=841 



Percent of 
- Cases * 



13.6 
15.0 

6.3 



27.8 
6.8 
14 <7 
10.6 
1.0 



ASSAULTS BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA ' 

The likelihood of a student becoming a victim of an assault or at- 
temptd assault varies among the 20 districts of the Chicago school sys- 
tem, as shown in Table 4-19. However, because of the way district lines 
are drawn, there can be a great deal of variation within districts, so 
that, for example, the assault rate on students in one end of a district 
can be twice as high as it is in the other end of the district. 
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TABLE 4-19 



-Incidence of Student Assault and 
Attempted Assault by District 



'Rate per 100 High School Students 
District Low Rate High Rate District Rate 



1 


8 


12 


8.9 


2 


3 


8 


8.7 


3 


5 


7 


10.7 


4 


3 


9 


8.3 


, 5 


4 


10 


11.0 


6 


9 


is" 


11.2 


7 


9 


17 


12.7 


6 


4 


10 


6.2 


9 


4 


17 1 


7.0 


\° 


" 3 


16 


11.0 


i 

ii 


7 


9 


9.2 


12 


4 


12 


9.5 


1 7 

JLO 


•3 


JLO 




' 14 


4 


11 


9.3 


15 


4 


12 


10.3 


16 


2 


15 


12.1 


17 


11 


14 » 


12.8 


18 


4 


11 


12.3 


19 


6 


9 


9.1 


20 


6 


15 


14.3 


" Note: Low and high rates rounded to whole numbers. 
District map found in Appendix B-3 
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ASSAULT BY TIME STUDENT ATTENDED THE SCHOOL 



Generally, students who have attended a school for less than six 
months are more likely to report ^being assaulted or an attempt being 
made to assault them than students who have been in attendence at the 
school for at least six months. However, there is little variation in 
victimization irates after than time, as shown in Table 4-20. 



TABLE 4-20 Incidence of Student Assault 
and Attempted Assault by Time 
Attending the School 

(Rate per 100 Students) 



Length of 


Victimization 


Attendance 


Rate * 


Less them 3 months 


11.7 


3 to 6 months 


12.3 






6 months to 1 year 


8.4 


1 to 2 years 


9.1 


More than 2 years 


8.4 



* Significant difference at .05 level (t tests) 



The NIE national study also found that throughout the country 
students who have been attending a school for less than six months 
have the highest victimization rates, not only for assault, but for 
robbery as wqII. 



TEACHERS AS VICTIMS 

Of the 1413 teachers jrfio^feturned questionnaires, 25, or 1.77 
percent reported being yictims of assault during a two month period. 
An additional 122 teachers or 8.63 percent, reported an attempted as- 
sault. This Information is summarized in Table 4-21. 5 



TABLE 4-21 


Incidence of Assault 




on Teachers for a 




Two Month Period 


Incidence -of 


Percent of 


Assault 


N . . Cases 


Actual 


25 1.77 


Attempt 


122 8.63 



The number of "attempted 11 assaults appears to be quite high unless 
the following information is also considered. First, many teachers 
interpreted attempted assault to'also mean "threat of assault." Second 
the Chicago Schools rank assaults upon teachers in five different ca- 
tegories ranging from "verbal assault" to "Physical contact with ser- 
ious injury. M The majority of official incident reports for assault 
filed by teachers fall into the least serious category of "verbal as- 
saults." Thus, an unknown portion Qf the reported attempted Jksaults 
were probably verbal and not behavioral in nature. This is not to mini- 
mize the seriousness of verbal abuse or threats, but to suggest that 

verbal threats may in some cases be reported by Chicago teachers as an 

"actual assault," 

The NIE national study determined that one half of 1 percent of 

secondary school teachers are assaulted in any one month period. To 
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attempt a comparison of the NIE data with Chicago study data, the 
monthly rate is multiplied by two, to give an assault rate on second- 
ary school teachers nationally of 1 percent in a two month period. 
The Chicago study teacher assault rate was 1.77 percent, substantially 
higher than the national average 'determined by the NIE study. 

However, the NIE teacher assault victimization rate is based on 
a sample dominated by rural, small city, and suburban .school systems 
and it would be expected that such rates would be higher in large metro 
politan school systems. NIE teacher assault rates for large urban 
school systems was 1.8 percent per month or 3.6 percent over a two 
month period. Also, since we know that assault rates for students in 
large school systems are larger than assault rates for students in the 
nation as a whole, we could also assume that assault rates for teachers 
are higher in large school systems than in the nation as a whole. But 
there are other sources of data with which to confirm the assumption. 
The National Center for Educational Statistics conducted a nationwide 
survey of crimes reported to police by school authorities which was 
completed in 1975. The NCES survey found that assault rates for school 
systems based on offense rate per 1000 pupils in membership differed 
substantially as a function of area. The estimated rate for metro- 
politan central areas was 1.109, as compared with 0.209 for non-metro- 

* , 6 
politan areas or an approximate 5:1 ratio. 

Figure 4-6, on the following page, compares actual assault rates 

for Chicago and for other large cities. Assaults on teachers in* the 

Chicago schools are about half the national rate for large city school 

i 
f 

systems. 
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FIGURE 4-4 

Assaults on Teachers: A Comparison of 
Chicago and NIE National Data 



\ 



Chicago 

NIE Large Cities 
NIE National 



1.77% 




3.6% 


1.0% 





0 1 2 3 4 

' Percent of Cases 

# 

ASSAULTS AND THE SEX OF THE VICTIM 

About 16 percent of male teachers as .compared with 10 percent 
of female teachers reported an assault or attempted assault during 
the two-month recall period between January and May of 1980, as in- 
dicated in Table 4-22 



TABLE 4-22 Incidence of Assault and Attempted 

Assault of Teachers by Sex of Victim 



I Sex of 
I Victim 



Male 
Female 



N 



Percent of Cases 
by Sex 



55 
89 



16.0 
* 

10.2 



* Significant difference at .05 level (t test) 
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With respect to actual assaults, 2.3 male teachers out of every 

hundred and 1.6 female teachers out of every hundred reported an assault 

) 

during a two-month period. Whether reporting actual assaults 02? attempt- 
ed assaults, male teachers repo rt more incidents than female teachers. 
Figure 4-5 compares the ^Chicago study findings with the NIE national * 
findings with respect/to teacher assault and the sex of the victim. 



FIGURE 4-5 

Assaults on Teachers by Sex of Victim: ft Comparison 
• of Chicago and National Findings (rate per 100 teachers) 

MALES 



NIE National 


1.0% 




Chicago Study 


2.3% 



FEMALES 







f 

■s 


NIE National 


I 

0.8% 




« 






Chicago Study 


1.6% 



1.0 



2.Q 



3.0 



The NIE rates are national and include responses from teachers in 
rural, small city, suburban, and large urban areas, tut the ratios are 
similar, with a female/male ratio of 4:5 in the national study and 4:6 
^in the Chicago study. Both nationally and in the Chicago system, male 

teachers are more likely to be assaulted than female teachers. One ex- 

\ * K 

planation may be that males ate more* likely to stand their ground and 

females are more likely to avoid situations leading to an assault. 
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ASSAULT AND THE AGE OF THE VICTIM 

Of those teachers in the sample, two age ranges have the highest 
rates of assault or attempted assault as shown in Table 4-23. Teachers 
over 60 years of age and teachers under 30 years of age report sig- 
nificantly higher Victimization, - . 



TABLE 4-*23 

JL flli* lilt * *m «^ 


Tnr , idpnr , p of A^^ault" and 
Attempted Assault of Teachers 
by Age of the Victim 

(Rate per 100 Teachers) 


When Born? , 


- Victimization 
Rate 


Before 1920 


19,0 


1920 to 1929 


* 

6,7 


1 1930 to 1939 


7,9 
* 


j 1940 to 1949 


14,8 


After 1950 


22,7 


* Significant difference at ,05 level 

(t trS^ts) 

N=146 



The high incident rate for younger teachers cuuld be explained by 
lack of experienoe. On the other hand it may also be explained by a 
lack of seniority in the system and subsequent inability to select the 
school in which they teach, *This is assuming that teachers will elect 
to teach in schools which have an environment conducive to learning 
and in which they do not have to worry about their physical safety or 
other* factors ^disruptive of learning. The less time spent in the system 
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the less likely a teacher will be able to have anything to say ajx>ut 
where he or she is assigned. Thus, younger teachers would find them- 
selves in high crime rate schools more often than older teachers. 
But this explanation fails to explain the high incidence rate for 
those teachers who have been in the system for the longest time, and 
are nearing retirement. One might be tempted to explain it by con- 
sidering an inverse relationship between teacher age and ability to 
tolerate the behavior of many of today's students, except for the 
fact that if this were the case, incident rates should rise steadily 
with the age of the teachers, and it does not. To further examine 
this issue, we T5air % e#amine teacher victimization rates for actual 
assaults only (see Table 4-24) instead of looking at both actual and 
attempted assaults, as we did in Figure 4-23. Here we f; id no clear 
pattern, but teachers born between 1930 and 1939 have the highest vie 
timization rate. (The total N for actual assault is only 25) 



TABLE 4-24 


Incidence of Actual Teacher 
Assault by Age of Victim 

(rate per 100 Teachers) 


When Born 


Rate 


Before 1920 


2-2 


1920 to 1929 


0.4 


1930 to 1939 


2.9 


1940 to 1949 


2.2 


1950 or later 


1.4 


N=25 





ASSAULT AND THE RACE OF THE VICTIM 

The likelihood of assault is also linked to race of the teacher 
as illustrated in Table 4-25. Two racial categories — Asian and Span- 
ish American — show no actual assaults and few attempted assaults. But 
the number of teachers in these racial categories in the sample were 
so small that the indicated rates for these two groups have no mean- 
ing (see Table 2-7 of the Introduction) On the other hand, the number 
of Asians in the "other" category is substantial, and this category 
has the highest victimization rate. 



TABLE 4-25 Incidence 
Assault on 
Victim 


of Assault and Attempted 
Teachers by Race of the 
(Rate per 100 Teachers) 




Assault Rates 


Race of Teacher N 


Actual 


Attempted 


Asian 10 


-0- 


-0- 


Spanish American 41 


-0~ 


2.4 


Black 500 


0.7 


7.6 


White 776 


* 

2.9 


9.8 


Other 27 


5.4 


11,8 


* Significant difference at .05 level 


(t tests) 

i 



Included in the other category were East Indians, Pakistani, 

and orientals, as well as individuals from the Middle East. The large 

i 

majority of teachers in the sample were black or white. However, the 
number of actual assaults reported by teachers was too small to place 
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much confidence in the racial rankings for actual assault, except that 

the rankings for attempted assault are the same. 

In the NIE national study, the teacher sample included over 16,000 

teachers, less than 20 percent of whom were teaching in large urban 

school systems. Reported victimization rates for teachers by race are 

provided in Table 4-26 below. 



TABLE 4-26 Incidence of Teacher Assault* 
by Race of Victim - NIE 
National Study Data 



Rate Per 100 
Race Teachers 

Asian 1.2 

Hispanic 0.5 

Black 1.1 

White 0.9 

American Indian 3.3 



*Actual Assaults only - 



ASSAULT BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 

The classroom is, by far, the most dangerous place for teachers 
with respect to assault as is illustrated in Table 4-27, which provides 
both the percentage of total incidents by location and also ranks the 
locations according to frequency of occurrence. About 3 out of 4 of 
the actual and attempted assaults which occur inside the school build- 
ing take place in the classroom. 
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TABLE 4-27 Incidence of Teacher Assault* 
by Place of Occurrence 



Percent of 



Place of Occurrence 


Cases 


Rank 


Classroom 


43*9 


1 


Street next to school 


10.5 


2 


To and from schopl -* 


9.7 


3 


Lunchroom 


7.6 


4 


Playground 


4.8 


5 


School athletic or 
social event 


3.8 


6 


Library 


3.2 


7 


Gym 


2.7 


8 


Parking lot 


2.5 


9 


Washroom 


0.6 


« 

10 



* Actual and Attempted Assaults 

Note: Does nol: include "other" category 

In the "other" category, not included in the Table above, are such 
places as: auditorium, school office, basement, entrance to building, 
and other places mentioned less than- J^percent of the time. 

The NIE study does not provide information on teacher assaults by 
location". In the NIE report, principals rank halls and stairs in the 
school as most dangerous for both students and teachers, and the class- 
room ranks second. Halls and stairs are not a high risk place according 
to the responses of Chicago teachers. 
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ASSAULT BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE^ 

Approximately three out of four assaults on teachers took place 
during regular classroom hours, according to teacher responses , and 
this is in agreement with the teacher responses concerning place of 
occurrence in that the classroom was the location of most incidents 
reported. Also, according to the information in Table 4-28 below, the 
least likely risk of assault upon teachers would be the time period 
prior to regular school hours and the lunch period. These are also 
the time periods when teachers are least likely to come into contact 
with students. 

; i 

: TABLE 4-28 Incidence of Teacher Assault* 
j by Time of Occurrence 



Percent of 

Time of Occurrence * Cases 



Before regular school hours 


7 


.2 


During regular school hours, 
before lunch 


33 


.8 


During lunch 


7 


.5 


During regular school hours, 
after lunch f 


38 


.8 


After regular school hours 


12 


.9 



*Actual and Attempted Assaults 
-N=139 



ASSAULT AND REASON FOR IT 

According to the information in Table 4-29 on the following page, 
th$ most dangerou situation for teachers with respect to likelihood 
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of assault, is when the teacher is handling a classroom disciplinary , 
problem. Approximately four out of ten assaults are reported for this 
type of situation. The next mos^t dangerous situation appears to be 
when a teacher is questioning a student in the halls of the school. 



\ 


TABLE 4-29 Incidence 
by Reason 


of Teacher Assault* 
for It 


Reason for Assault 


Percent of 
Cases 


Argument 


7.7 


Grudge 


6,9 


Classroom Discipline 
Problem 


36.9 


Questioning Student 
in Hall 


15.3 


Questioning Outsider- 
in V Kall 


4.4 


Dispute with Parent 
or Guardian of Student 


5.4 


Don 1 t know 


10.3 


Other 


12.8 


100.0 


*Actual and Attempted Assaults 
N=130 



.ASSAULT AND THE OFFENDER(S) 

Number of Offender (s) Involved - In about eight out of ten cases of 
assault upon a teacher, only one offender was involved. Two offenders 
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were involved in 10,7 percent of the cases; three offenders in 5 per- 
cent of the cases; and more than three offenders in 6*3 percent of 
the cases (see Table 4-30) ♦ 

The NIE national study reports that in approximately eight out of 
ten cases of assault upon a teacher, only one offender was involved. 



TABLE 4-30 


Incidence of Teacher Assault* 




by Number of Offenders Involved 


Number of 


Percent of 


Offenders 


Cases 


One 


78*0 


Two 


10.7 


Three 


5.0 



More than Three 6.3 

100.0 

*Actual and Attempted Assaults N=134 



Status of Offender - Over three out of four assaults and attempted as- 
saults reported by teachers involved students as offenders, with the 
status category of "outsiders" accounting for the next largest propor- 
tion of assaults, as is shown in Table 4-31 on the following page, 
The "outsider" would be an offender not recognized as a student at the 
school, as a school employee, or as a parent. Some students at the 
school could be included in this category if not recognized. 



i 

TABLE 4-31 Incidence of Teacher Assault* 
by Status of Offender in the 
School System 


Status of Offender 


Percent of 
Cases 


Student 


77.4 


Outsider 


15.4 


Parent or Guardian 


9.0 


Teacher 


1.3 


Other 


1.9 



105.2** 



*Actual and Attempted Assaults 

**Sums to over 100 percent due to 
multiple responses 

N=155 



Age of Offender - Over 85 percent of those who assaulted or attempted 
to assault teachers were estimated to have been of school age (between 
10 and 18 years) with those in the early teen years accounting for a 

larger proportion of the assaults or attempted assaults than those in 

/ 

the late teen years. According to the information shown in Table 4-32 
on the following page, teenagers between the ages of 15 and 16 are 
most likely to assault a teacher. 
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TABLE 4-32 Incidence of Teacher Assault* 
by Estimated Age of Offender 



Age of Offender 



Percent of 
Cases 



10 to 12 years 



23.3 



13 to 14 years 



21.8 



15 to 16 years 



30.1 



17 to 18 years 



11.3 



Over 18 years 



13.5 



100.0 



*Actual and Attempted Assaults 



N=133 



Sex of Offender - Approximately 2 out of 3 individuals who assault 
teachers are of the same sex as the victim, as shown in Table 4-33 
on the following page. Of those teachers who report being assaulted 



by individuals of the opposite sex, 3 out of 4 are cases of females 
being assaulted by male offenders. Nationally, according to the NIE 
study, about 8 out of 10 cases of assault on a teacher involved of- 
fenders who were of the same sex as the victim. The NIE study did 
not present information about assaults on teachers by size of communi 
ty area other than to note that victimization rates were lowest for 
teachers in rural areas and highest for teachers in large urban areas 
Since there are far more female teachers in the Chicago schools than 
male teachers, and males are much more likely to be the offenders in 
cases of assault, it would appear that female teachers possess some 
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sort of an immunity, at least with respect to actual assaults. This 
may be partially explained by either (a) a reluctance on the part of 
male students to strike a female teacher, or (b) by female teachers 
being more likely to avoid confrontations which esculate to the point 
of an assault. 





TABLE 4-33 Incidence of Teacher Assault 

by Sex of the Offender 

■«» , 
i 


Sex of 
Offender 




Percent of 
Cases 


Same as victim 




69.3 


Different sex 
* 




30.7 
100.0 


N=139 



/ 



Race of the Offender - Whereas about 7 out of 10 students who reported 
being victims of an assault indicated that the offender was of the 
same race, most assaults and attempted assaults on teachers involve an 
offender of a different race. According to the NIE study, white teach- 
ers confront substantially higher risk of being assaulted when teach- 
ing in predominantly nonwhite Schools, but the reverse is not the case. 
That is, black or hispanic teachers do not increased likelihood of an 
assault regardless of the racial makeup of the school. In a minority 
school a white teacher risks being assaulted about twice as often as 
a minority teacher. It thus appears that the racial background of a 
teacher relative to the racial background or composition of the student 
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body is a factor which affects risk of being assaulted. 



TABLE 4-34 


Incidence of Teacher Assault 




and Attempted Assault by Race 




of the Offender 


• 




Percent 


of Cases 


Race of the 


Actual 


Attempted 


Offender 


Assaults 


Assaults 


Same as victim 


36,0 


40,0 


Different race 


64,0 


60,0 




100,0 


100.0 




.N=25 


N=120 





In Table 4-35 the NIE data on assaults on teachers by racial 
position of the school is illustrated. 



TABLE 4-35 

i 

t 


Percentage of Secondary School 
Teachers Attacked by Racial 
Composition of the School 


% White 
Student Body 


Percent Attacked 
Minority White 


Less than 40 


1.5 3.5 


40 to 70 


0.8 1.3 


More than 70 


0.8 0.5 


Sources NIE Report: Violent Schools - Safe Schools 
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Note that the percentage of nonwhite teachers assaulted is not 
significantly related to the racial composition of the school. But there 
is a relationship between percentage of white teachers assaulted and 
the racial composition of the school. This relationship also appears in 
the data from the Chicago study, but the number of teachers reporting 
an actual assault (N=25) is too small to draw conclusions. 



ASSAULT AND THE USE OF WEAPONS 

In 13.2 percent of the cases of actual or attempted assault on a 
teacher the offenders had some kind of weapon . in one case the weapon 
was reported to be a gun, and in six cases it was reported to be a 
knife. In the other cases the offender held something not traditionally 
thought of as a weapon which could^ be used to strike the teacher. The 
number of cases is too small to draw conclusions or present in the form 
of a table or figure. 

ASSAULT AND EXTENT OF INJURY 

In four out of ten cases, the teacher, was cursed, shouted at, or 
threatened verbally, but was not actually touched. But five out of ten 
cases did involve physical contact as indicated in Table 4-36. In many 
cases the teacher reported being shoved or struck with a fist. In one 
case a teacher reported being cut, and in another case a teacher re- , 
ported that the offender shot at him with a gun. 

According to the NIE study, nationwide, about 19 percent of all 
attacks on teachers required some form of medical treatment, and a 
teacher's chances of getting seriously hurt, if attacked, are almost 
five times as great as a student's chances of getting seriously hurt. 



r 
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TABLE 4-36 Incidence of Teacher Assault 
And Attempted Assault /by 
How Attacked 



How Attacked 


Percent of 
Cases. 


Threatened 


37.5 


Grabbed or touched 


, 3 - 4 


Shoved 


24.7 


_ Shoved and hit with fist 


17.1 

* 


Kicked 


4,9 


Cut ; 


0.6 

< 


Shot at 


0.6 






Other 


10.3 


N=147 



ASSAULT AND ITS REPORTING 

A little over half of the assaults and attempted assaults (54.1 
percent) are officially reported within the school system to a princi- 
pal, assistant principal, or school security person, as is shown in 
Table 4-37 on the following page. Other than reporting the incident 
officially/ the teachers are most likely to tell another teacher/^* 
Of course, reporting an assault or an attempted assault to a prin- 
cipal or assistant prinpipal does not mean that the incident will be 
formally recorded by filing an official incident report. For a number 
of reasons,* school principals will often attempt to deal with the 
problem at the school without reporting it to th^ central offices. 



ERLC 
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j TABLE 4-37 Incidence of Teacher Assault 
And Attempted Assault and 
Its Reporting 


To Whom Reported 


Percent of 
Cases 


Principal 


23.1 


Assistant Principal 


21.6 


School Security Person 


9.4 


Union Representative 


1.2 


I Other Teacher 


17.5 


1 Friencs 

I 

1 v 


8.8 


Police 

1 


9.1 


J Other* 

t 


3, j 


i 
i 

100.0 | 



N=130 
i 

*Other category: janitor, clerk, 
spouse, other family member 



According to the teachers surveyed, eight out of ten incidents 
are reported to someone, even if not officially to school personnel. 
Of the one out of five who do not report the incident at all, and the 
three out of five who do npt officially report the incident, the reason 
most often given is that nothing would be done about it. See Table 
4-38 on the following page. 
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TABLE 4-38 Incidence of Teacher Assault- 
Reasons for Not Reporting 





Percent of 


Reason 


Cases 


Nothing would be done 


48.1 


Not important 


18.5 


Nobody cares anyway 


18.5 


Afraid 


1.9 


Forgot 


1.9 


Other reasons 


11.1 


• \ 


100.0 


N=140 
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CHAPTER III 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AS VICTIMS OF ROBBERY 
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STUDENTS AS VICTIMS OF ROBBERY 



A total of 321 out of 12,882 students in grades 7 through 12, or 
2.5 percent, reported that they had something taken from theni by force 
or threat of force in a two month period between January and May of 
1980. Projecting this to the entire student population in grades 7 th 
through 12, approximately 6250 students were victims of robbery in the 
time period. Approximately 3 out of 10 of these incidents took place 
outside of the school environment, most frequently as the victim was 
on the way to or from school. If only those robberies which took place 
within the school environment are considered (a school-related victim- 
ization rate) just under 2 out of 100 students, or 1.8 percent were 
victims of robbery in the school environment. ^ 

In addition to the actual robberies, 851 students, or 6.7 percent 

of the sample, reported an attempt to rob them. This information is 

2 

illustrated in Table 5-1. 



TABLE 5-1 Incidence of Student Robbery 
and Attempted Robbery 

(Rate per 100 Students) 



Incident 



Percent of 
Cases 



Robbery 

Attempted Robbery 



2.5 * 
6.7 



* Total rate, including off school grounds 
N=12,700 



1«8 
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The crime of robbery is defined as the taking of something from 

another person by force or threat of force. With .respect to the sample 

this is a workable, if not completely satisfactory definition. It avoids 

the more complex technical and legal distinctions found in the criminal 

law, and hopefully conveys to the respondents^ the essential meaning of 

the term robbery. However, some of the incidents reported as robbery 

may not be defined at law as robbery, but as extortion (as when an older 

student extracts payment or tribute based upon the implied threat of 

force), or as "larceny with contact," (as when someone is a victim of 

* ♦ 

a purse-snatching) . 

In the follow-up interviews with students who had taken the ques- 
tionnaire, some of the students who reported a robbery were actually 
referring to theft. Also, some of the students who reported an attempted 
robbery were describing occasions when they had been (a) asked by other 
youth to "loan" them money, (b) asked if they had any money on their 
person, or (c) been chased by other youth and assumed that robbery was 
the intent. Thus, it appears that an unknown number of "robberies" were 
actually cases of theft, and that some of the attempted robberies re- 
ported were either cases of extortion or "shakedown" of youth, or were 
mis interpreted . 

How does the Chicago survey data compare with student robbery data 
in the NIE national study? Since the NIE study asked about robberies 
which were school-related (in the building or on the grounds), we will 
compare Chicago and national data using the 1.8 percent Chicago victim- 
ization rate which excludes those incidents which do not take place in 
the school environment. The comparisons are illustrated in Figure 5-1 
on the following page. 
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Nationally, if student interviews are relied upon, 1 percent of 
students in secondary schools are robbed during a two-month period. It 
will be recalled that the NIE recall period was one month, and the rate 
was one-half of one percent in a month. If student questionnaires are 
relied upon, about 4*5 percent of students are robbed in a two-month 
period. For large metropolitan school systems, using questionnaire data 
about 8 percent of students are robbsd in a two-month period. 



FIGURE 5-1 

Student Robbery: A Comparison, 
of Chicago and National Data 



CHICAGO 
STUDY 


1.8% 




NIE METRO 
CITIES 










K 




NIE NAT 1 L 


4.5% 
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* 

1.0% 









8.0% 
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* Rate based on interviews, all other rates based 
on questionnaire data. 
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ROBBERY AND THE SEX OF THE VICTIM 

For both ^ctual and -attempted robbery males are in a higher risk 
category than females. Approximately 6 out of 10 students reporting 
robbery are male, and 7 out of 10 attempted robberies are reported by 
males, as indicated in Table 5-2. These are proportions, not rates. 
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TABLE 5-2 


Incidence of Student 
Robbery by Sex of the 
Victim 

(Proportion of stuaents) 


Sex of 
Victim 


Actual 
Robbery 


Attempted 
Jobbery 


Male 
Female 


61.0 
39.0 


72.3 
* 

27.7 


Total 
* 


100.0 


100.0 



* Significant difference at .05 level 
(t test) 

N= 12,704 



Nationa]Zty, according to the NIE study, male students reported 
being robbed in school twice as often as female students. Since males 
..in both studies report much higher victimization for robbery and for 
assault as well, male students appear to be the most likely targets for 
crimes of violence. The National Crime Survey and the Uniform Crime 
Reports both confirm that males are targets for violent crime much more 
often than females. The national student robbery rates by sex of vic- 
tim are illustrated in Figure 5-2 on the following page. 
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The National Crime Survey data covers victimization over a one 
year period, and refers to all robberies, regardless of time and place. 
In the NCS data for 1975, between 3 and 4 males report being victims of 
robbery for every female so reporting, as illustrated in Figure 5-2. 
If the NCS national victimization sex ratio for robbery also holds for 
Chicago, then, in c sparing the NCS data with the Chicago study data, 
females are more likely to become victims of robbery in the school en- 
vironment than outside of this environment. 



FIGURE 5-2 



National Crime Survey, Victimization Rates 
by Age and 'Sex (1975) 
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Source: Criminal Victimization in the U.S. (SD-NCD-N-5) 
U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, NCJISS, 1977. 
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ROBBERY AND THE AGE OF THE VICTIM 

With one exception, the likelihood of a student being robbed is 
inversely related to age, as illustrated in Table 5-3. The 12 to 13 
year old student has the highest risk, and is about seven times more 
likely to report a robbery than a student 18 years or older. The like- 
lihood of victimization falls steadily and rapidly with age. 

TABLE 5-3 Incidence of Robbery and Attempted 
Robbery by Age of Student Victim 

(Rate per 100 Students 
1 



1 

Age of Victim 


Actual 
Robbery 


Attempted 
Robbery 


11 years or younger 


2.2 


1.0 


12-13 years 


3.7 ; 


* 

* 8.3 


14-15 years 


* 

2.9 


* 

5.1 


16rl7 years 


* 

1.8 


* 

3.4 


18 years or older 


* 

0.5 


1.8 




= (321) 


N = (651) 



; * Difference significant at .05 level (t tests) 



This data is in accord with the NIE study which found that with 
minor exceptions, the risk of victimization for robbery tends to decline 
as age increases. 

If one hypothesizes that student victimization usually involves 
older students preying on younger ones, then the data should show (a) 
that risk of victimization is greater for younger students, and (b) 
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offenders are likely to be older than victims. The NIE study confirmed 
only the former, but the Chicago study confirms both (see Table 5-18) . 

A visual illustration of both the decline in reported victimization 
with age and the correlation between actual and attempted robbery is 
shown in Figure 5-3. 

FIGURE 5-3 

Students Reporting a Robbery or Attempted 
Robbery by age of Victim 
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The NCS data for 1975 also indicates that likelihood of victimi- 
zation (robbery) decreases with age* The NCS data groups victims in 
age ranges, as shown in Table 5-4. Risk for both sexes is reduced as 
age increases • 



* 


TABLE 5-4 


t 


NCS For 1975: Victimization Rates 
for Robbery by Age Range (Rates 
Per 1000 Persons) 


Age 


Male 


Female 


12-15 Years 


17-3 


5.-2 


16-19 Years 


16.9 


4i5 


20-24 Years 


14.5 


7.3 


i 

| 25-34 Years 

t 


9.<? 

i 


3.7 

f 


Source: NCS, 1975 


I 

f 



According to the Uniform Crime Reports, which are based«'on / 

> I t 

crimes reported to police, victimization rates for robbery decrease /as 

1 / v 

age increases, as shown in Table 5-5. J / 

i 



TABLE 5-5 ; 

Uniform Crime Reports, Victimization and 
Age of Individual Reporting; the Offense 



Age Rate 


Age 


Rate 


Under 18 4.1 


26-35 


2.3 


18-25 3.7 


36-45 


2.3 


Source: Uniform Crime 


Reports,. 1977 


* 
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ROBBERY AND THE RACE OF THE VICTIM 

Race is a factor in the likelihood of robbery victimization. Based 
on racial proportions in the sample, American Indians once again report 
the highest rate of victimization,, followed by blacks, whites, Hispanic, 
and Asians, as illustrated in Table 5-6. 



TABLE 5-6 Incidence of Robbery by 
•Race of Student Victim 


(Rates per 100 Students) 


Race of Victim 


Actual 
Robbery 


Attempted 
Robbery 


American Indian 


3.4 a 


3.9 a 


Black 


- . 3.1 


3. a. 


White 


2.6 


3.5 


Spanish American 


2.5 


3.0 


Asian 


2.0 a 


1.7 a 

V 






— 1 — — 


a Number of cases 


• less than 25 




* Significant difference at *05 
(t tests): gone between rows 


level 



\ 

While this information is shown in Table 5-r6 above, a more graphic 

t • 

illustration of the relationship between robbery victimization and race 
can be found in Figure 5-4 on the following page. Both Figure 5-4 on 

i 

victimization and race, and Figure 5-3 on victimization and age level 
emphasis the relationship between actual and attempted robbery victimi- 
zation clearly, although the relationship between actual and attempted 
assault is much closer with respect to race of student victim. 
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FIGURE 5-4 
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American Indian students have the highest victimization rates 
for theft, assault, and robbery. This cannot be explained by pointing 
out that they are the smallest identif iable^^racial minority in the 
school system since the number of asian students is also small, al- 
though somewhat larger than the American Indian group, and they have 
the lowest robbery victimization rate of all the identified racial 
groups. The largest concentratibn of American Indians in Chicago is 
found in the Uptown area and adjacent communities on the north "side 
of the city. The Uptown community is one of high population density, 
high resident transiency, low income level per capita, and very high 
index crime rate. These factors may -contribute to an explanation of 
the high victimization rates, but it is doubtful that it is a full 
explanation, since very high victimization rates for American Indians 
has been found to be a national phenomena, and holds true regardless 
of size of community. 

The national student victimization study conducted by NIE found 
no significant differences between black, white, and hispanic students 
with respect to their likelihood of becoming a victim of robbery. But 
did find a significant difference for American Indian students, as 
shown in Figure 5-6 on the following page. 

In the National Crime Survey (NCS) American Indians were found 
to be victims of serious crimes far out of proportion to their repre- 
sentation in the population. Such findings, found ip different types 
of communities and different sizes of communities , cannot be explain- 
ed by reference only to socio-economic status and high crime areas , 
even though those may be contributing factors. 
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FIGURE 5-5 



NIE NATIONAL SURVEY: STUDENT VICTIMIZATION BY RACE 
OF VICTIM (PER 100 STUDENTS) - 
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ROBBERY BY PLACE OF OCCURRENCE 

In the survey, student respondents were asked where robberies or 
attempted i^bberies took -place. A little over 1 in 5 such incidents 
take place in the classroom, and approximately 1 in 5 such incidents 
tak'e place on the way to or from school, as shown in Table 5-7. 



TABLE 5-7 Incidence of Student Robbery 
And Attempted Robbery by 
Place of Occurrence 


Place of 
Occurrence 


Percent of 
Cases 


* 

Classroom 


22.1. 


Washroom 


8.3 


Hall or Stairs 


9.6 


Lunchroom 


4.2 


Playground 


9.5 


School Bus 


1.7 


Public Transportation 


8.6 


Parking Lot 


3.6 


. School Event 


2.1 


Street Next to School 


7.0 


Going To or From School 


19.2 


99.0 



N= 841 Note: Cases do not total 

100% due to "other" category 
which primarily consists of 
places outside of school. 
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From the category list in Table 5-7, the classroom and 11 going to 
and from school 11 are the two places where robbery and attempted robbery 
is likely to occur. As noted previously, less than half (42.6%) of the 
robberies and attempted robberies of students occur inside the school 
itself. 

Within the school, approximately 42 percent of robberies occur in 
the classroom, 18 percent in the halls or stairs, 7 percent in the 
lunchroom/ and 15 percent in the restrooms. According to the NIE na- 
tional stuay, approximately 18 percent of high school violence, which 
would include robbery and assault, occur in the classroom, aiid 31 per- 
cent in halls and stairs. 

The NIE study provides information on where "most violent in, idents 
occur" by level of school. The violent incidents include both assault 
and robbery, and the levels are elementary school, junior high school, 
and senior high school, because the NIE analysis includes both as- 
sault and robbery, accurate comparisons with Chicago findings are dif- 
ficult. Nationally, 11 percent of violent incidents occur in the hall- 
ways and stairs for elementary schools/ 34 percent occur in hallways 
and s«tairs in junior high schools, and 35 percent occur in these places 

senior high schools. Another problem with the comparison is th&t 
in the national study, the information about places of occurrence was 
obtained .from the assessment of principals, and not from student vie- / 
tims. The principals are using those incidents which come to their 
attention in making their assessments. The Chicago study is using 
reports of student victims. 
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According to the information in Table 5-8 below, just over 4 in 
10 robberies or attempted robberies involving students occur in the 
school building, and about 7 out of 10 of these incidents occur in 
the school environment* 



TABLE 5-8 


Incidence of Robbery and 




Attempted Robbery of Student 




by Place of Occurrence 


Place of 


Percent of 1 


Occurrence 


N Incidents 1 


t 

In School 


354 42 .1 



f 

i 

[ On School Property, 

Outside of Building 252~*\^ 30.0 



Off chool Property 235 28.0 



ROBBERY BY TIME OF OCCURRENCE 

Over half of the reported robberies occur either before or after 
regular school hours. Since it is unlikely that a large percentage of 
students spend much time in the school building during these times, 
time of occurrence indicates that at least half of the robberies oc- 
cur outside of the school building, and this is confirmed by student 
/ 

respbnses to the question about; place of occurrence where respondents 
indicate that only about 4 in 10 robberies occur in the school building. 
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TABLE 5-9 


Incidence of Robbery and 




Attempted Robbery of Student 




by Time of Occurrence 


Time of 


Percent of 


Occurrence 


Cases 



Before regular school hours 13.2 

During regular school hours, 

before lunch 17.8 

During lunch 17.3 

During regular school hours, 

after lunch 11.2 

After regular school hours 40.5 



100.0 



N=322 



According to the data in Table 5-9 above, likelihood of robbery 
steadily decreases throughout the school day until after regular school 
hours, and then, it increases dramatically. The data indicated that 
4 out of 10 robberies probably occur when the students are on the way 
home from school, or are lingering around the school after being re- 
leased from classes. 

ROBBERY AND TYPE OF PROPERTY TAKEN 

In a little over 1 in 3 robberies, money is taken from the stu- 

/ 

dents. , The next type of property taken with great frequency, are books 
and school supplies. As shown in Table 5-10 on the following page, . 
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these two categories of property are taken in over half of the robberies 
from students. 



TABLE 5-10 Incidence of Robbery and 

Attempted Robbery of Students 
by Type of Property Taken 


Property Taken 


Percent of 
Cases 


Money 


37.7 


Books/School supplies 


17.0 


Purse or wallet 


' 8.3 


Jewelry 


9.9 


Lunch 


4.8 


Clothing 


7.7 


Radio/Tape Player 


9.5 


Other 


5.2 


100.0 


N= 330 



I 



In the "other" category, are such items as rings, chains, coats, 
records and tapes, personal effects y$Lch as combs) and sweaters, most 
of which could have been checked in one of the regular categories on 
the questionnaire. 



' Lin* 
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ROBBERY AND ITS REPORTING 

Students who said they were robbed or experiencing an attempted 
robbery only reported slightly, over 1 in 5 of the incidents to anyone 
(22.8 percent). However, of this group, only 3 in 10 students repor- 
ted the incident to school personnel, and only 1 in 10 to the police. 
Thus, as far as school officials are concerned, only 6.8 percent of 
the students reporting victimization ever brought the incident to the 
attention of school officials. This information is summarized in Tab- 
les 5-11 and 5-12. 



| TABLE 5-11 Incidence of Student Robbery 
; Did they Tell, Anyone about ; 

j the Incident? i 

i ■ 
i t 
| Percent of 

I Tell Anyone? „ ' Cases* 

« ■ ; 

"?es ■ 22.8 

'No 77.2 

100.0 



, N=1172 

! *Actual and Attempted Robbery 



Since a portion of these incidents happened outside of the school - 
environment (about 3 in 10 robberies or attempted robberies of students) 
it would not be expected that students would report them to school of- 
ficials. But an even greater disincentive for reporting the incidents 
may be the fear of reprisal or retaliation. About 17 percent of the 

.,1*5 * 
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student victims report that they did not report the incident because 
of fear (see Table 5-13 on the following page) . 

Since the NCS data indicates that approximately half (53 percent) 
of all robberies are reported to police-, it appears that students in 
the 12 to 18 .yjea£_age xaage_are_ only one-fifth as likely *as the gene- 
ral victim population to bring .the incident to the attention of the 
police. 



TABLE 5-12 Incidence of Student Robbery 
Whom did\ you Tell? v 



Whom Told 


Percent of 
Cases 


Principal 


6.5 


Teacher 


15.7 


School Security Person 


7,8 


Other School Person 


3.8 


Parent/Guardian 


27.6 


Other Family Members 


8.1 


Friend 


18.8 


Police 


10.1 


Other 


1.7 



, r 



N-444 Note: multiple response question 



Of those who did not report the incident, the majority believed 
that it was not ijnpor^tant or that nothing would be done. Student res- 
ponses are found in Table 5-13 on the following page. 
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TABLE 5-13 Incidence of Student Robbery 
Why they Did Not Report the 
Incident 



Reason 


Percent of 

Cases | 


. Nqt_ Importan t 


— i 


Nothing Would Be Done 


26.9 

4 


Nobody Cares 


12.8 


- Afraid 


17.5 


forgot 


7.4 


Other 


4 * 7 


N=234 


100,0 



I 



In the National Crime Surveys, conducted by LEAA and the Bureau 
of the Census, respondents were asked why they did not report various 
crimes. The two most frequent responses were (a) not important, and 
(b) nothing would be done. Thus, the NCS data and the Chicago study 
data regarding this question are esentially the same. 

Comparing the NCS data with "crimes known to police" in the uni-, 
form Crime Reports, it is estimated that just over half oZ the robber- 
ies (total of armed and unarmed robberies) in the U.S. are reported to 
police. The NCS data indicates that whether or not a robbery is re- 
ported is, generally, a function of the amount of the loss, and the 
extent of the injury. 

1*7 
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ROBBERY BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA 

Based on student responses to questions about robbery and at- 
tempted robbery, the likelihood of victimization varies as a function 
-of such things as age, sex, and race, but it also depends on the 
location of the school. On the following page, Table 5-14 lists the 

4 

actual "and attempted robbery rate reported by students in the survey. 
Once again it should be pointed out that the actual rates within a 
particular district can vary widely, with a robbery rate at one high 
school in the district being three or four times higher than the rate 
at the other high schools in the same district. 

In columns two and three of the Table, the low and high rates 
(per 100 students) are listed so that the reader can judge the range 
of the rates. These rates are percentage figures for actual and attemp- 
ted robbery which have been rounded to whole numbers Thus, in district 
1 the range is from 1 percent of students reporting victimization at 
one high school to 5 percent of students reporting victimization at 
ai.other high school. (note: a district usually contains from two to 
four general or vocational high schools) * t 

The likelihood or risk rate for robbery of students varies from 
a low of 0.9 to a high of 4.9 per one hundred students if district 
averages are compared. However, if ranges are considered, there are 
high schools where students report a robbery or attempted robbery less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the time. The likelihood or risk rate 
for attempted robbery? of students varies from a low of 0.7 to a high 
of 5.5 per one^ hundred students if district averages are compared- 
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TABLE 5-14 



INCIDENCE 
* 


OF ROBBERY AND 
RATES 


ATTEMPTED ROBBERY 
PER 100 STUDENTS 


BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 


DISTRICT 


ACTUAL 
LOW 


& ATTEMPT ROBBERY VICTIMIZATION RATES j 

TOTAL DISTRICT 
HIGH ACTUAL ATTEMPT 


1 , 


i 
l 


5 


3.8 


1.1 


2 


u 


4 


2.1 


2.2 


3 


u 


3 


1.2 


0.7 


4 


X 


9 


1.7 


2.5 


5 


£. 


9 


1.7 


3.1 


' 6 


C 

0 


12 


3.0 


4.5 


7 


U 


-5 


3.2 


3,2 


Q 
o 


U 


'7 


1.7 • 


JL . D 


9 


'4 


10 


2.3 


3.8 ; 


10 


1 


. 5 


^4.9 


5.5 


11 


0 


6 


2.5 


3.6 


12 ~~ 




4 


2.3 


3.2 


13 




6 


4.2 


5.5 


14 


i 


4 


2.7 


3.4 


15 


0 


3 • 


0.9 


2.8 


16 


2 


4 


3.0 


4.5 


17 


3 


4 


3.9 


i 


18 


0 


11 


2.8 


2.0 - ; 


19 


1 


3 


1.7 


1.5 ! 


20 


0 


9 


1.2 


2.7 



I (SEE DISTRICT MAP APPE^IX B, Figure B-3) 

j Note: columns 2 and 3 Have rates rounded to whole numbers 
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ROBBERY AND THE OFFENDER 

Number of Offender (s) Involved - In 6 out of 10 cases of robbery or 
attempted robbery from a student, more than one offender was involved. 
Official crime statistics, local police statistics, and crime survey 
data, all indicate that robberies' where the offenders are youthful, 
tend to be "group affairs." The majority of robberies of youth in the 
age range 12-19 years are committed by other youth of about the same 
age or older, and involve multiple offenders. 

The NIE National study found that only 3 in 10 robberies of stu- 
dents involved multiple offenders. There are several reasons for the 
difference in findings. First, the NIE study was national, and only 
about 20 percent of the schools involved in the NIE study were truly 
urban in nature. Second, the NIE study concerned only robberies which 
took place in the school environment, whereas, the Chicago study in- 
cluded an examination of robberies which took place on -the way to or 
from school. Multiple offender robberies are more prevalarit in urban 
areas, and are more likely to take place outside of school than in 
school. Third, the Chicago findings are for both actual and attempted 
robberies, whereas, the NIE study only dealt with actual robberies. 
Finally, the information on number of offenders came from student in- 
terviews in the NIE study, and from student questionnaires in the 
Chicago study. 

According to NCS data (a secondary analysis of National Crime 
Survey Questionnaire Data) 34 percent of student victimizations and 
23 percent of teacher victimizations which occur in the school involve 
more than one offender. The NCS data is crime specific. In cases of 
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robbery of students, more than one offender is involved in 57 c 
of the incidents. Thus, the NCS data and Chicago study data are 
agreement concerning robbery of students by multiple offenders 

: • • \ • 



TABLE 5-15 Incidence *of Student Robbery 
And Attempted Robbery by 
Number of Offenders Involved 


Number of 
Offenders 


Percent of 
Cases 


One 


40.0 


Two 


25.4 


Three 


14.6 


More than Three 


20.0 



N=804 



100.0 



Sex of Offender (s) - In 2 out of 3 cases of robbery or attempted rob- 
bery of Chicago students the offenders were of the same sex as the 
victim, as indicated in Table 5-17 on the following page. Most violent 
crimes (assaults and robberies) against students appear to involve 
victims and offenders of the same sex, usually males victimizing males 
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Both the NIE study and the NCS study support this conclusion. In the 
national study conducted by NIE about 85 percent of the robberies of 
students involved victims and offenders of the same sex. Irf the small 
number of cases where victims and offenders were of different sexes, 
the offenders were usually males victimizing females. The NCS data 
indicates that 96 percent of male student victims reported that the 
offenders were male (for all personal contact crimes, including rob- 
bery and assault) and 60 percent of the female student victims report- 
ed that. the o-f fenders were female. Finally, Uniform Crime Report (UCR) 
data on police arrests .show that over 90 percent of arrests for the 
crime of robbery' involve males. Thus, all the data sources show that 
a much higher proportion of robberies are coir * ,-ed by males than by 



females. 









TABLE 5-16 Incidence of Student Robbery 
And Attempted Robbery by 
Sex of Offenders 


Sex of Offender 




Percent of - 
Cases 


Same as Victim , 




67.3 


^^Different Sex 




32.7 


100.0 


N= 838 v 1 



L 



ERIC 
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Age of Offender (s) - In approximately 6 out of 10 cases of robbery 
of a student, the offenders were older than the victim, and in about 
3 ou: of 10 cases the offenders were of the same age as the victim, 
as indicated in Table 5-18. 



i 
i 

TABLE 5-17 Incidence of Student Robbery 
And Attempted Robbery by 
Age of Offenders 


Age of Offenders 


* 

Percent of \ 
Cases i 


Younger than I 


9.9 


About my age 


32.0 


Older than I 

■j * 


58.1 


I 346 


100.0 



Once again, as with assault upon students, it appears that rob- 
bery of students involves, for the most part, older students preying 
upon younger students. This is supported by two pieces of information 
obtained in the study. First, likelihood of victimization decreases 
with increase in age of the student, and second, a majority of student 
victims identify the offenders ks being older than themselves. 

^ In the national study, NIE found that victimization rates for 

4 

robbery decrease with an increase in the age of the student, but did 
not find that offenders were usually older than victims. Analysis of 




National Crime Survey data shows that for student in the 12 to 15 
year age range, offenders are reported to be older than the victim 
in 52 percent of the cases, and for students in the 16 to 19 year 
age range, offenders are reported to be older than the victims in 
about 40 percent of the cases. Both the NIE data and the NCS data 
are based on aggregate national averages, and neither data source 
breaks down this information .by size of community area. Secondary 
analysis- of the NIE and NCS data by size of community area would 
probably reveal that for larger urban areas it is more likely that 
a greater proportion of robberies involving youth as victims are 
committed by offenders who are older than the victims. 

Status of Offender (s) - Based on the information supplied by stu- 
dents, about 4 in 10 of the offenders in cases of student robbery 
were students from the school the victim attended. In some cases 
the victim was unsure about the student status of the offender or 
did not recognize the offender as a student at his or her school. 
In only about 35 percent of the cases were student victims able to 
say with any degree of certainty that the offender was not a student 
at the school. This information is found in Table 5-20 on the follow 
ing page. ^ ^ 

These findings do not support the claim that most robberies 
which involve students as victims are committed by "outsiders." Th^ 
national data accumulated by NIE points to the same conclusion, in 
that in 62 percent of the robberies reported by students across the 
country, the offender had been seen by the victim before, and in 47 
percent of the cases, the offender was known by name by the victim. 
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TABLE 5- 


•18 


Incidence of Robbery and 
Attempted- Robbery of Students 
by Status of the Offenders 


Question: Wer* 1 
offenders fro.n 
School? 


the 
your 


Percent of 
Cases 


Yes 






33.7 


I think so 






8.0 


Some were 






4.4 


Don't know 






19.2 


No 






35.0 


N=844 



Race of the Offenders - Many people assume that most of the violent 
crime which takes place in and around schools in urban areas are inter- 
racial in nature. The NIE national study found that for the country as 
a whole , about 54 percent of reported robberies of students involved 
victims and offenders of the same racei In the Chicago study, about 69 
percent of the reported ^robbe^.es and attempted robberies involved vic- 
tims and offenders of the same race as shown in Table 5-19. 

Just under 1 in 3 of the reported robberies where victims also res- 
ponded to the question about the offenders 1 race were interracial in 
nature. Considering the racial proportions of students in the schools 
(about 19 percent white, 17 percent Hispanic, and 60 percent black at, 
the time of the study) interracial robberies are significantly less 
than that which could be expected by chance alone. This percentage of 
interracial robberies is for the Chicago school system as a whole, and 
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certain schools have a higher percentage of such robberies than do 
others 



TABLE 5-19 Incidence of Student Robbery 
and Attempted Robbery by Race 
of the Offenders 



Race of 
Offender 



Percent of 
- Cases 



Same as victim 
Different than victim 



. 68.5 
31,5 



N=860 



Perhaps one explanation for the relatively small proportion of 
interracial robberies , in compariso^ with the NIE findings, given the 
racial makeup of the Chicago school population is the segregated 
nature of the Chicago system. Most of the sample of students came from 
hi£h schools/ and a large proportion of these schools are from 90 per- 
"©SKtmsj, ^CT~pereeiTt "black;. £W oT Shese -schools ref lect the - racial 
makeup of the system. 



ROBBERY AND THE USE OF" WEAPONS 

In over half the reported robberies or attempted robberies, no 
weapon was involved. Weapons were reported used in about half the actual 

robberies and one- fourth of the attempted robberies , as indicated in 

* 

Table 5-20. The National Crime Survey reports that a weapon was used 
in 20 percent of student robberies. Recall that the NCS data is Nation- 
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al, and use of weapons in violent crimes is more frequent in large 
urban areas. 



TABLE 5-20 


Incidence of Robbery and 






Attempted Robbery of Students 






and the Use of Weapons 




Question: Was 


Percent of 




Weapon Used? 


N ' Cases 




Yes 


337 40.0 




No 


500 60-0 





9 
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In about 1 in 4 cases of robbery the student reported that the 
offender possessed a knife or a gun, with knives being reported most 
of the time. In the other 3 out of 4 cases where some form of weapon 
was reported, it was identified as a stick, club, pipe, rock, or 
something else not usually thought of exclusively as a weapon, which 
perhaps says something about the spontaneity of much of the robberies 
involving students as victims and youth of similar age as offenders. 



Information on type of weapon used is found in Table 5-22 on the fol- 
lowing page. . ■ , 



According to N&tional Crime Survey data, guns were used in about * 
9 percent of student robberies, and knives were used in 63 percent of 
these incidents (percents reported for only those robberies which in- 
volved the use of weapons), other types of weapons, not identified, 
were reported used in 28 percent of the cases of robbery where a weapon 
was used. 
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TABLE 5-21 Incidence of Robbery and 
Attempted Robbery and the 
Type of Weapon^Involved 


Kind of\ Weapon 


Perc^jvt of 
Cases. 


Gun 


- .... \ 


Knife < 


\ 

19.2 N 


Stick/club 


23.7 


Brick/stone/ rock 


18.8 


'. Fipe/tire iron,, etc. 


7.0 


Other* 


1 24.4 - 

i 


* Other includes ? razor, bottle, belt, 
screwdriver; hammer, 1 chemical spray, 
bottle opener, etc.. N-337 



ROBBERY AND EXTENT OF INJURY 

In 1 out of-5 cases of student robbery or attempted robbery, the 
victim reported some form of injury. Thus, 80 percent of the cases of 
student robbery did not involve injury to the victim. Of those victims 

who reported being injured, about 1 in 3 said that they either saw a 

0 1 
doptor or nurse, or went to a hospital as a result of the injury. Al- 
most 1 in 3 of these victims were bleeding as a result of the injury 
received, and almost half reported that they had to stay home from 
school as a result of the injury. Information on the extent of injury 
sustained by student robbery victims in found in Table 5-23 on the 
following page. 

las ' . 



TABLE 5-22 Incidence of Robbery of 
Students and the Extent 
Of Injury Sustained by 
Student Victims 


Extent of Injury 


p 

Percent of 


Saw a doctor or nurse 


21.1 


Went to a hospital 


12.6 


Was bleeding 


32.4 


Had a broken bone 


5.7 


Had to stay home from 
School 


46.3 


N= 296 




Percents total more than 100 due to 
multiple responses 



According to the NIE data, 89 percent of student robberies nation- 
ally involved no injury to the victim, in 2 percent of the cases of 
student robbery the victim sought medical attention, and in 9 percent 
of the cases injury' was sustained, but no medical assistance sought by 
the victim. Nationally, only about 1 in 10 students who are victims' of 
robbery sustain an injury, whereas 2 ,out of 10 student robbery victims 
in Chicago are injured. Of course, the NIE data includes student rob- 
beries in rural areas, small cities, and suburbs, as well as urban areas, 
and the NIE report does not break down robbery injuries by size of com- 
munity. 
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TEACHERS AS VICTIMS OF ROBBERY " 

Only 5 out of 1413 classroom teachers in the sample reported being 

robbed v^thin a two r month period between January and June of 1980. The 

victimisation rate is 0.4 percent, or less than one-half of 7 one percent. 

The number of cases is too small for meaningful analysis or reliable 

comparisons with other data. But some comparison should be presented in ■ 

order to assist the reader in assessing the problem. According to NIE 

♦ * 

data, the) likelihood of a teacher becoming a victim of robbery is a 
function* of community size, as shown in Figure 5<-7. In large cities a 
teacher is at least twice as likely to be robbed a^ a teacher in small , 
cities, suburbs, or rural areas. These NIE victimization rates are based 
on a "typical month" .period. ^ 

FIGURE 5-6 

Percentage of Secondary School Teachers 
Robbed in a Typical Month, by Location 
of School 



0.5 ? 1.0 
Percent of Teachers 



Large 
, Cities 


1.3% 


• 

Small 
. Cities 


0.6* 


* 


Suburban 
Areas 


1 

0.5% . 

f 




Rural 


; 

0.4% I * 




Areas ' ! * 










« 




* 








•* 
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Chicago Safe school study 

chapter iv 
the problem of street gangs 
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THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH GANGS 

The Chicago schools, like school systems in most large urban 
areas , are faced with the problem of youth gangs which function in 

j 

and around the schobls. Since th§ great bulk of gang members are 
between the age^ of 10 and 21 years, and are required by state 
compulsory attendence laws to remain in school for a substantial^ 
portion of these years, the gangs create a variety of problems for 
students, teachers, principals , and parents. 

The gangs pose serious obstacles to the fundamental goal of 
the schools — the education of students. The gangs also pose a serious 
threat to the physical safety of both students and teachers. Ac- 
cording to the responses of students , identifiable street gan'gs are 
operating in and around the majority 'of schools/ both elementary and 
secondary. Gang assaults, extortion, intimidation and other acts of 
violence are an everyday.. occurrence in the system. These problems 
vary in seriousness from district to district, and from school to 
school. In some schools, while street gang, members are in attendance 
and' wear* their gang "colors, 11 ( jac)^^TEs>^weaters, etc.) they do not 
create serious problems. In other schools they intimidate both stu- 



dents and teachers, control the sale of drugs to other students, and 

extort a great deal of money from students.^" 

*Over half the students in the .survey said that there were street 

gang members at their school and in their neighborhood, as shown in 
» 

Table 1. A little over 1 in 10 students also report that (a) street 
gang members 1 make them afraid when they are.JLri ^school , and (b) street 
gang members have solicited them for membership when they are out of 
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school. Almost 9 percent of students* report that street gang members 
have either attacked or threatened them. If these student rescrtanses 
are accurate, the influence of street gangs upon the Chicago educa- 
tional system is very strong. 

r 



TABLE 6-1 Student Responses to Questions About 
Street Gangs in and Around the School 



Question 



Percent of Student Responses 
Yes No 



Don't 
Know 



Any street gangs 

in your neighborhood? 56.0 16.7 20.6 
Any street gang 

members at your school? 52.3 10.3 30.4 

Do gangs solicit you 
for membership when you 

are in school? ' 7.5 79.6 4.4 

Do gangs solicit you 
for membership when you 

are out of school?* 11.1 75.2 3.9 

Do presence of Street 

gangs in your school - 

make you afraid? 11.9 74.4 4,2 

Have gang members ever 
—attacked- err -threatened — ~ — — * 
you ir; school- or on the 

way to or from school? 8.7 80.5 2.1 



-.•,203 
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According to the information in Table 6-2 street gangs are • 
present in all twenty districts of the school system, with a ma^drity 
of students in 15 of the 20 districts repotting the presence of these 
gangs in the neighborhood, and a majority of students in 12 of the 
20 districts reporting the presence of street gangs in their schools. 
Furthermore, in some districts almost 1 in 5 students report that 
the presence of street gang mepibers make them, afraid while they are 
in school, 

* , 
In only 3 of the 20 districts dp less than 40 percent of the 

students report the presence of street gangs in both neighborhood 
and school. While street gangs are found in all areas of the city, it - 
cannot be automatically assumed that all of the gangs are extensive- 
ly involved in delinquent or criminal activity.' The words "street 
gangs" are synonymous in the minds of many people with criminal or 
delinquent activity, and especially with acts qf violence. However, 
Chicago Police Department daua on nu/ub^r of police contacts with 
juveniles, number of arrests of juveniles, and number of community 
adjustments for juveniles per census tract within the city indicate 
thVc there ar# neighborhoods relatively free of unlawful activity 
by street gangs. 

On the other hand, there are very large street gangs, primarily 
black and hispanic, which &re extensively engaged in delinquent and 
criminal activity, and the "turf 11 oi geographical area under the 
nominal control of these gangs includes a majority of school districts 
within the city. 
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TABLE 6-? Street Gang information by School District 



Percent of Students Reporting 

Recruit 4 Threaten 
In the -In the Recruit out Make or 

District Neighborhood School In School Of school Afraid Attack 



1 50.4 . 47.9 4.6 7.5 10.7 7.2 

2 . 55L6 52.4 5.3 7.9 9.4 8.4 

3 w 69.1 m 68.7 8.8 12.7 ' 12.1 9.9 
4* " 58.1 62.4 6.1 8.2 9.9 8.8 
5 67.3 66.6 6.4 9.0 17.8 11.9 

i 6 • 73.3 71.3 10.5 14.1 13.8 11.6 

| 7 30,2 32 *° 6 * 6 10 * 5 * 11#2 6,8 

j 8 , 66.6 61.7 * 6.0 9. ,7 - 10.6 9.0 

; 9 31.3* 28. 2 ~ 6,1' 9.7 . 9.3 3.9 

I 10 64.1 52.6 9.6 15.4 17.2 , 9.1 

11 58.8 48.0 11.1 t 14.0 10.1 8.8 

12 62.4 53.2 6.0 9.4 10.2 8.5 
; 13 59.0 48.7 13.0 -18.7 13.8 11.3 

14 57.6 .49.4 7.9 r % 11.5 14.8 8.4 

'15 51.5 51.1 4.8 9.4 10.9 . 10.7 

16 45.6 48.7 9.2 < 12.8- \ 18.0 8.6 

17 . 56.4 50.3 8.9 12.6 13.5 8.2 

18 44.2 33.9 5.10* 9.3' 7.6 4.6 

19 48.4 54.2 ^ 7.2 9.8 * 8.1 7.0 

20 50.5 44.2 7,0 11.2 18. |2 7.3 
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Male students report being attacked or threatened by street gangs 
almost twice as often as female students, according to the information 
in Table 6-3 which illustrates student responses to questions about 
street gangs by sex of respondent. According to the information in the 
table, male students .are, also more likely to.be solicited for ^anq 
membership both in school and outside of school than are female stu- 
dents. 



TABLE 6-3 Student Responses to Questions 
About Street Gangs by Sex ofL 
J the Respondent 


(Rate per 100 Students) 




"YES" 


Responses* 


Question 


Males 


Females 


Any street gangs in 
your neighborhood? 


61.2 


52.4 


Any street gang mem- 
bers in your school? 


57.0 


49.2 


Do gang members solicit 
you for membership when 
you are in school? 


9.6 


5.3 


* Do gang' members solicit 
you for membership when 
you are out of -school? fc 


14.0 


8.2 


Do presence of street 
gangs in your school 
make you afraid? 


11.7 


12.3 


Have gang members ever 
attacked or threatened 
you in school or on the 
way to or from school? 


11.9 


5.5 
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The younger the student, the more likely he or she is to b£ 
approached ans solicited for gang membership, with 12 and 13 year 
old students more than twice as likely as students 18 years or older 
to be solicited. Furthermore, the younger the student, the more 
likely that student will express fear of street gang members while 
in the school. This information is shown in Table o-4« Notice also 
that perception or awareness of the presence of street gangs in and 
around the school does not seem to be affected by age of respondent. 



TABLE 6-4 Student Responses to Questions About Street 
Gangs by Age of Respondent 

"YES" Responses by Age 

Question 11 12-13 14-15 16-17 18 or + 

Any street gangs 

in your neighborhood? 59.8 59.1 61.6 52.9 51.9 
Any street gang 

members in your school? 41.7 47.1 56.0 57.8 59.2 

Do gang members solicit 
you for membership when 

you are in school? 9.9 9.6 8*8 5.4 4.6 

, Do gang members solicit m 
you for membership when 

you 'are out of school? 16.7 13.0 13.8 7.9 6.4 

Do presence of street 
gang members in your 

school make your afraid? 14.6 14.9 12.7 9.1 8.2 

Have gang members ever 
attacked or threatened 
you in school or on the 

way to or from school? 8.3 9.1 9.9 7.6 8.2 
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Regardless of race, a majority of students report the presence 
of street gang members in their neighborhood, although a significant- 
ly larger proportion of hispanic students report both presence of 
strc gangs in their neighborhood and in their schools, as indicated 
in Table 6-5. Recruitment of students by gangs appears to occur most 
often with American Indian students and least often with white stu- 
dents 



TABLE 6-5 Student Responses to Questions About Street 
Gangs by Race of Respondent 



Question 



"YES" Responses by Race 
Span. 



Amer. 
Indian 



Any street gangs - 

in your neighborhood? 58*6 

Any street gang members 

in your school? 54.2 

bo gang members solicit 
you for membership when 
your are in school 16.2. 

Do gang members solicit 
you for membership when 
you are out of school? 18.2 

Do presence of street 

gangs in your school 

make you afraid? 10.8 

Have gang members ever 

attacked or threatened 

you in school or on the 

way to or from school? 17.2 



Asian Amer. White Black 



7.2 



50.5 72JT6 59.9 57.8 



48.8 68. 8j 55.2 56.2 



9.7 



4.8 



8.2 13.3 



14.7 13.0 



10.9 11.3 



8.3 



7.9 



7.5 11.8 



8.0 12.8 



7.8 
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Even though half of the students report the presence of street 
gangs in their schools and about 12 out of 100 students say they were 
either attacked or threatened by street gang members in school or on 
the way to or from school, about 44 out of 100 classroom teachers 
report that gangs are not a serious problem at their schools, as in- 
dicated in Table 6-6. 



TABLE 6-6 


Teachers 
of Street 


Estimates 
Gangs at 


of the Seriousness 
Their schools 






Percent 


of Teacher Responses f 


Question 


Not 
Serious 


Not Very 
Serious 


Moderately 
Serious 


Very s 
Serious * 


How- serious is 
the problem of 
fighting gangs 
at your school? 


43.8 


24.4 


23,6 


8.2 



, According to the information in Table 6-6 the presence of gangs 
is viewed as a very serious problem by less than 1 in 10 classroom 
teachers. Perhaps the responses of teachers differs so greatly from 
the interpretations which can be placed on student responses because 
of the lack of specificity of the question. If "seriousness" is view- 
ed by teachers with respect to their own personal safety, only a small 
proportion would view the problem as very serious. If "seriousness" 
is viewed by teachers with respect to interference- with normal class- 
room activity, once again only a small proportion might view the prob- 
lem as very serious. 
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An even smaller percentage of school principals view the problem 
of street gangs as either, fairly serious or vary serious, as indicated 
by the information in Table 6-7. About 4 in 10 principals consider 
gangs to be "no problem" and a large majority of principals view the 
.presence of street gangs in and around their school as either no prob- 
* lem or only a slight problem. 



TABLE 6-7 


Principal * Estimates of the Problem of 
Street Gangs in and around their Schools 






Percent of Principal 


Responses 




Question 


No 
Problem 


Slight 
Problem 


Moderate 
Problem 


Fairly 
Serious 


Very 
Serious 


How much of a 
Problem is the 
presence of 










* 


In your School 


40.2 


35.1 


16.5 


6,2 


2-1 


Around your School 


39.2 


27.8 


19.6 


8.2 


5.2' 



To examine the responses of principals a little closer/ responses 
were examined by level of school: elementary and high school. This .in- 
ff formation is shown in Table 6-8 on the following page. It is clear from 
this table that *the problem of street gangs is viewed differently by 
principals of elementary and high schools. Those who are in charge of 
high schools view the gang problem as being much more serious in nature 
than do elementary school principals. This is an expected finding in 
view of the fact that recruitment for gangs and membership in gangs is 
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not apparent in grades K through 6, and although recruiting for 
gang membership begins in the 7th or 8th grades (according to the 
responses of students) these junior gang members are probably not 
enough of a disruptive influence in most elementary schools to 
bring the problem to the attention of principals. 



TABLE 6-8 Principal Estimates of the Seriousness 
of Street Gang Problems at their Schools, 
By School Level 



Presence of 
Gangs 

In the School 



No Slight 
Problem Problem 



Elementary 
High School 

Around the School 
Elementary 1 
High School 



77.0 

2: 



73.7 
26.3 



70.6 
29.4 

22.2 
77.8 



12.5 

87.5 
* 

5.3 
94.7 



-0- 
100.0 

-0- 
100.0 



Moderate Fairly Very 
Problem Serious Serious 



-0- 
100.0 

-0- 
100.0 



Regardless of the status of the respondent: student, teacher, 
or principal, all appear to be aware of both the presence of street 
gangs in and around the school, and the problems which street gang 
activity present to them personally, and to the system. As could be 
expected, students are much more aware of the presence of street gangs 
than are teachers and principals. The gangs are a contributing factor 
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to the Jears of students and teachers in many schools, concerning their 
personal safety. The gangs are also responsible for some of the violent 
crime reported in this study, although it would be difficult to esti- 
mate how much of the reported incidents ar<? gang-related. 
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CHAPTER V 

- * t 

THE ATTITUDES, PERCEPTIONS, AND FEELINGS 

OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR PERSONAL SAFETY IN SCHOOL 
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THE ATTITUDES, §ERCEPTIONS, AND FEELINGS 
OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS CONCERNING THEIR PERSONAL SAFETY IN SCHOOL 

\ 

There is a subjective dimension to school-related crime and 
violence • Fear of crime, and of becoming a victim of crim, can greatly 
lower the quality of life in any community. It may restrict movement, 
produce avoidance reactions, and even flight from the area. With res- 
pect to the school, fear of crime can influence the decisions of parents 
concerning which school they want their children to attend, and the de- 
cisions of teachers regarding the school in which they want to teach. 
Of even greater importance is the fear engendered in students and 
teachers as they go about their daily activities in the school. 

Ideally, no student and no teacher should have to fear becoming a 
victim of crime. They should not have to avoid certain places or groups 

of people out of fear, or have to carry some form of weapon for self- 

f 

protection. Unfortunately, there is no completely crime-free environ- 
ment in any school system, as the NIE national study indicates. Students 
and teachers do have fears about their personal safety in and around 
the school, and several questions in the survey were designed to learn 
how respondents felt about their personal safety in and around the 
school. 

One question asked of students was, "How often do you feel that 
someone will hurt or bother you at schdol?" Student responses to this 

i 

question are found in Figure 7-1 on the following page. Over two- thirds 
of the students report that they "rarely" or "never" feel that they will 
be hurt or bothered at school. On the other hand, almost 3 percent of 
the students say they are concerned with their personal safety "all of 
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the time." The distribution of answers are almost the same regardless 
of the \ sex of the student, but age and race are factors which make a 
difference in response patterns. 

FIGURE 7-1 

Student Responses to the Question: "How 
often do you feel that someone will hurt 
or bother you in school? 



All of 
the time 

Most of 
the time 

Some of 
the time 

Hardly 
ever 

Never 



2.9% 



5.1% 



17.3% 



33.0% 



36.1% 



10 20 30 

Percent of Responses 



40 



Student responses by age of respondent are shown in Table 7-1 on 

p 

the following page. Younger students are more likely to express concern 
about being hurt or bothered than older students. These expressions of 
concern coincide with victimization rates , which tend to be higher for 
younger students than for older ones, ^or^xample, students who are 
11 years or younger report that they feel someone wpLll hurt or bother 
them in school about three times as often as 16 to 18 year old students. 
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V TABLE 7-1 Student Responses to the Question, "How 
often do you feel that someone will hurt 
or bother you at school/ 11 by/ age of stu- 
dent I 



'Answer 



.Percent of Student Responses by Age 
11 12-13 14-15 16-17 18 or + 



All of the 
time L 


6.3 


4.3 * 


2.7 * 


1.9 


2.2 


Most of the 
time 


11. 5 


7.3 


5.7 


\ 3.2 

\ 

;L3.2 


3.3 


Some of the 
time 


16.1 


23.2 


17.5 


• 12.7 


Hardly ever 


30.2 


33.0 


32.7 


i ■ 

2j6.9 


33.8 


Never 


31.8 


30.8 


36.6 


4*0.6 


46.3 



In Table 7-2 the student responses by race of respondent are* 



displayed. American Indian students express the most concern for 

their personal safety. They also report the most victimization. 

Approximately 7 out of 10 American Indian students report that they 

feel that someone will hurt or bother them in school *"all of the 

re- 
time, and 8 out of 10 feel this concern "most of the time." Because 

the feelings of these students coincide with high victimization rates 

it appears that the concerns of American Indian students are based on 

^realistic assessment of threat to personal safety. However, regard- 

lesss of f race, 2 out of 3 students report that they feel someone will 

hurt or bother them in school "never," or "hardly ever." 
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TABLE 7-2 v Student Responses "to the Question: "How 
^ «* ©ften do you feel that someone will hurt 
or bother you at school, 11 by race of 
student 



Percent of Student Responses by* Race 



Answer 


Amer. Ind, 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


All of the 
time 


6.9 


2.4 


3'.0 


2.6 


3.1 


Most of the 
time 


7.9 


8.5 


1 

6.2 


5.6 


3.8 


* 

Some of the 
time 


• 14.3 


25.9 


19.2 


17.7 


14.7 


Hardly ever 


34.5 


32.4 


* 33.8 


* 33.6 


38.6 


Never 


34.0 


29.4 


34.5 


" 38.9 


37.8 



If only the responses of students who reported they were vie- 
times of a robbery or assault are examined/ it can be seen that vic- 
tims generally are more fearful of their personal safety than non- 

> 

victims. Whereas kbout ^ out of 100 nor\victims, fof assault Or rob- . 
bery) say they feel afraid someone will hurt or bother them in school, 

about 4 out of 100 victims say they feel afraid someone will hurt or 

* 

bother them. The difference in responses are even^more pronounced 
for the second response ^category, "most of the time. 11 About 8 out of 
100 victims, and 5 out of 100 nonvictims say they feel that someone 
will hurt or bother them in^school most of the time. This informa- 
tion is shown in Table 7-3 on the following page. 
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TABLE 7-3 Student Responses to the Question, "How 


often do you 


feel that someone will hurt 


or bother you in, school/ 1 


by classification 


as victim or 


nonvictinu 






Percent of 


Responses 


Answer 


• 

Victim 


Nonvictim 


All of the time 


4.2 


2.7 


Most of the time 


7.7 


4.3 


Some of the time 


24.9 


15.3 


Hardly ever 


29.3 


35.0 


££gver 


30.4 


37.7 


*Students who -reported being victims of 


a robbery or an 


assault*/ t 






Percents dp not total 100% ctue to multiple responses 



How Often Do Students Feel Safe in the, School Building? Approximate- 
ly 2 out of 3 students say that they feel safe^in the school building 
all of the time or most of the time f as indicated in Table 7-4 on the 
other hand, almost 9 percent of the students say that they feel safe 
in the school building "never," or "hardly ever." As shown in the Table, 
the responses are somewhat different fpr victims and nonvictims, with 
victims feeling less safe than nonvictims. Whereas nonvictims say they 
feel safe in the building "all of the 1 time" in 38 out of 100 responses, 
victims provide this response in only 32 out of 100 cases. Furthermore, 
whereas 3.6 percent of nonvictims Say they "never" feel safe in the 
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school building, 4,9 percent of victims say they "never" feel 
safe in the building. 



TABLE 7-4 



Student Responses to thfe Question: "How 
often do you feel safe in the school 
Building?" by classification as victim 
or nonvictim 





Percent of Responses 


Answer 


Victim 


Ntfnvictlm 


All of the time 


32,4 


37.8- 


Most of the time 


29-. 6 


32,7 


Some of the time 


22,2 - i 


20,1 


Hardly ever 


5,5 


4,8 


Never 


. 4.9 


3.6 

» ^ 

> 


* Students who reported being victims 
an assault. * 

C 


of a robbery or 
— — -f 



Thsre are ho significant differences in student responses to 
this question by sex of respondent, £ut such differences do appear 
for the variables age and rac-. Once again, the younger the student, 
the more likely he or she will express clncern for physical safety 
in the school building. And^once again, ' American Indian students 
express more concern for their safety in the school building than 

4 

do students of other races. 
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How Often do Students Feel Safe on School Grounds? Of the students 
in the sample , about 57 percent say that they feel safe on school 
grounds "all of the time," or "most of the time.' 1 But, according to 
the information in Figure ^ percent say that they feel safe on 

school grounds "n^ver," or "hardly ever." 



FIGURE 7-5 

Student Responses to the Question, "How 
often do you feel safe on school grounds?" 
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6.0% . 
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* the time 


Hardly 
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Places In and Around the School Some Students Avoid , In schools 
where some students are fearful of their personal safety, there are 
usually certain places which are avoided, either because of personal 
experiences, or because students have heard that they are places to 
be avoided. Ir\ the survey, students were asked' if there were places 
in and around the school which they avoided, "because someone might 
hurt or bother them there." The distribution of student responses 
is shown in Table 7-5 below. 



TABLE 7-5 Places Some 


Students Avoid 


Place Avoided 


Percent o„ Students 
who avoid this place 


The shortest way to school 


12.5 


Entrances to* the school 


11.3 


Hallways or stairs 


10.4 


Parts of cafeteria 


8.7 


■ School restrooms 


.16.3 


Other places inside 
school building 


15.0 


School parking lot 


16.3 


Other places on the 
school grounds 


18.7 
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Female students are more likely to say they avoid certain places 
in and around the school than male students / as indicated in Table 
7-6. 



TABLE 7-6 Places Some Students 
| by Sex of Student 


Avoid 


Percent Responses by Sex 


Place Avoided 


Male 


Female 


The shortest way to .school 


10.2 


15.1 


Entrances to the school 


10.4 


12.4 


Hallways or stairs 


9.7 


11.1 


Parts of cafeteria 


9.1 


8 .'5 


School restrooms 


15.7 


17.2 " 


Other places inside 
school building 


13.8 


16.6 


School parking lot 


12.5 


20.6 


Other places on the 
school grounds 


16.7 


' 21;2 



Female students are less likely to be victims of a serious 
crime (assault or robbery) in the school setting than male students / 
and it also appears that female students are a little more cautious 
than their male counterparts. In the table above/ female respondents 
indicate that they are far more likely than males to avoid the short- 
est way to or from school/ the school parking lot, and other places 
on the school grounds. In only one instance are fe students less 
likely than males to avoid a, specific site, and that is the school 
cafeteria/ or parts of it. 
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While there are some minor differences in student responses to 
the question of places to avoid by age of the respondent, some large 
differences appear when this question is examined by race of student 
as indicated in Table 7-7 



TABLE 7-7 Places Some Students Avoid 



By Race of Student 





Place Avoided 


-Percent-Responses^ by .Race - 

Indian Asian Hispanic Black 


White 


The shortest way to school 


20.2 


15.0 


13.9 


14.9 


4.8 


Entrances to the school 


18.7 


14.0 


10.2 


12.3 


14; 5 


Hallways or stairs 


16.3 


12.3 


10.2 


12.3 


5.3 


Parts of Cafeteria 


12.8 


10.6 


8.1 


9.5 


6.7 


School restrooms 


21.7 


18.4 


14.9 


17.5 


14.1 


Othei. places inside 












school building 


17.7 


18.1 


13.3 


17.9 


9.2 


School parking lot 


21.2 


21.5 - 


16.3 


19.4 


8.8 


Other places on the 












school grounds 


21.6 


21.8 


20.0 


21.1 


12.9 



For example, white students say they avoid the shortest way to 
school only one-third as often as students of other races. In general, 
white students avoid certain places in and around the school much less 
than do students^ of all other races. And, once again, American Indian 
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student are more likely to express concern for their physical safety 
by avoiding places in and around the school than students of any other 



race. 



How Often Do Students Bring Something to School for Self-Protection? 
In response to the question, "How often do you bring something to 
school ior self-protection? 11 approximately 7 put of 10 students ans- 
wered "Never," as shown in Figure 7-6. consolidating the two cate- 
gories, "never," and "hardly ever," about 8 out of 10 students rarely 
if. ever bring anything to school to protect themselves. On the other 
hand, almost 1 in 10 students say that they- bring something to school 
for protection all of the time or most of the time. 

FIGURE 7-6 

How Often Do Students Bring Something 
To School for Self-Protection? 



1XJ 



Never 



Hardly u% ■ 
Ever 



Some of 
the ^ time 



3.4% 



5.5% 



7.4% 



Most, of 
the time 

All of 
the time 



67.3% 



10 20 30 

Percent of Responses 
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It might be assumed that students. who reported being victims 
of an assault or a robbery would be more likely to bring something 



to school for protection , and this turns out to be the case, as in- 
dicated in Figure 7-7 Whereas all respondents in the sample who ans- 
wered this question indicated that they never brought anything to 
school for protection in 67.3 percent of the cas^s, victims indicated 
that they never brought anything to school for protection in 56.4 
percent of the cases. Approximately 5.5 percent of all respondents 
in the sample indicated they brought something to school for protec- 
tion all of the time, but about 9.1% of victims indicated that they 
brought something to school all of the time. 



FIGURE 7-7 



How Often Do Student Victims Bring 
Something to School for , Self-Protection? 



Never 



56.4% 



Hardly 
Ever 



15.2% 



Some of 

the time 12.4% 



6.9% 



.Most of 
the time 



9.1% 



All of • 
the - time 
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Of those students who say they bring something to school for 

self-protection, the most frequently indicated weapon is a knife, 

or other form of cutting tool^ or instrument, as indicated in Table 

» 

7-8., The next most frequently indicated weapon is some form of club, 
or instrument with which to strike someone. In this category were 
found such items as pipes, hammers, wrenches, and other tools, as 
well as more "professional" items such as blackjacks. 



TABLE 7-8 What Students Say They Bring 
. to School for Self-Protection 


Students Say 
They Bring. . . 


Percent 
Victims 


of Responses : i 
Non-Victims* * 


Knife, razor, or other 
form of cutting tool 


47.6 


41.3 


Club, sticlc, or some 
other form of clubbing 
instrument 


i 

15.1 1 


18.5 


Hatpin, icepick or some 
form of ouncture tool 


12.5 


20.2 


Chemical spray 


7.3 


4.5 , - 


Belt, belbbuckle, 
chain, o^ rope 


7.2 


7.3 


Gun 


5.8 


3.1 


Other 


4.5 


5.0 


N« 4372 
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Teachers were also asked questions about their assessment of 
the safety of the school and the neighborhood around the school. : 
one question the teachers were asked to assess the safety of the 
school in comparison with the neighborhood around the school. The 
responses of the taachers are shown in Figure 7-8. 



FTGUBE 7-8 

Teacher Assessment of Safety of the School 
and the Neighborhood surrounding the school 
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Approximately 8 out of 10 teachers believe that the school is 
safer than the neighborhood, or that both the school and the neighb 
hood are safe places. About 16 percent of the teachers report that 
they believe both the school and the neighborhood are unsafe. In 
Figure 7-9 we find the teacher assessment of crime around their 



school. 



FIGURE 7-9 



Teacher Assessment of the Problem of Vandalism, 
Personal Attack, and Theft in Neighbqrhood around 
Their School , 
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Approximately 1 in 4 teachers find vandalism, personal attack, 

f 

and theft very much of a problem 1 in the neighborhood around the 

f 

schpol. Equally, 1 in 4 teachers' find these incidents to be "fairly 
much of a problem." About 12 out of 100 teachers find these things 
to be "little problem" in the neighborhood around the school. Not 
indicated in the graphic display is that 3.5 percent of the teachers 
TinST'EKese" tfiings^tcTbe no problem in the neighborhood around the 
school. 

Next, the teachers were asked to assess the liklihood of their 
being assaulted and injured at their school, and their responses are 
displayed in Figure 7-10. 



FIGURE 7-10 
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A little over 7 out of 10 teachers report that their being 
assaulted and injured at their school is not a very serious problem. 
On the other hand, 2 out of 10 consider it a moderately serious prob- 
lem, and 7.5 percent view the problem as very serious. 

The teachers were asked to assess unsafe places in and around 
the school for themselves, and for students. According to ^Jie res- 
ponses, the two most unsafe places for teachers are bo_th outside of 
the school, but on school property — the parking lot and the play- 
ground. Well over half the teachers indicated that these were the 
most unsafe places for teachers, as indicated in Table 7-9. 



TABLE 


7-9 Teacher Assessment of Most 
Unsafe Place in the School 
For Teachers 


Rank 


Place 


Percent of 
- Responses 


1 


Parking lot 


37.6 


2 


Playground 


£8.6 


3 ' 


Hall/stairs 


16.4 


4 


Classroom 


8.9 


5 


Lunchroom 


4.7 


6 


Washroom 


3.7 


7 


Gym * 


1.6 


8 


Other 


8.4 
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"inside the school building, the most unsafe place for a -teacher, 
according to the respondents, is the site classification "hall or 
stairs. 11 Although teachers spend most of their time in the class- 
room, this was indicated as the most unsafe place in less than 10 
percent of the responses. 

According to the assessment of teachers, the playground is the 
most unsafe place for students. Almost half pf the teachers so indi- 
cated. Inside the school building, the most unsafe place for students, 
according to the teachers is the student washroom or restroom, fol- 
lowed by halls or stairs - , \ 



TABLE 7-10 Teacher Assessment of Most 
Unsafe Place in the School 
For Students 


Rank 


Place 


Percent of 
Responses 


1 


Playground 


46.1 


2 


Washroom 


19.1 


3 


. Hall/stairs 


11.2 


4 


Lunchroom 


5.1 


5 


Parking lot 


4.6 


6 


Gym/locker room 


3.2 


7 


Classroom 


1.4 


8 


Entrance 


1.2 


9 


Other 


7.8 
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Finally, teachers were asked to rate the safety of various 
places inside the school during regular school .hours. The responses 
axe shown in Figure 7-11. 

v FIGURE 7-11 

Teachers Who Consider the Following Places 
"Very Unsafe"' 1 or "Fairly Unsafe" at School 
During School- Hours 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS , AND PRINCIPALS 

In the survey, students , teachers, and principals were asked £o 
make suggestions and recommendations concerning what can be done to 
address the problem of school-related crime and violence. In most in- 
stances the questions were posed in open-ended fashion, and the res- 
pondents could write in anything Siey felt appropriate. The suggestions 
and recommendations were then grouped, based on their similarity, into 
six categories. The six categories and a description of the contents 
of each category are presented below: 



TABLE 8-1 



Categories of Recommendations 
Concerning What to'do About 
School Crime and Violence 



Category 



Description 



Security Devices 



Use of more detection -systems, 
alarms, locks, screens, closed- 
circuit television/ etc. . 



Security Personnel 



Use of more police/ school se- 
curity personnel, volunteer hall 
monitors , etc. . 



Training and 
Organization 



Discipline and 
Supervision 



Stricter enforcement of rules and 
regulations, suspension, expulsion, 
prosecution/, and use of special 
schools or classes. 
In-service security training for 
Staff, smaller schools and class- 
rooms, staff accountability, etc. I 



j Parental-Community 
I Involvement 



More parental involvement, closer 
relationships with police and the 
courts, more public focus on the 
problem. 

Curriculum designed to meet the 
needs of more students, more in- 
dividual attention to problem 
students, etc.. 



Curriculum and 
Counseling 
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The recommendations from students are presented by grade level, 
and the recommendations from teachers are presented by school level: 
elementary and high school. For ease of presentation, the recommenda- 
tions of students and teachers are depicted with graphs, and are found 
in Figure* 8-1 to 8-5 on the following pages. Th e most frequent res- 
ponse from students, regardless of grade level falls into the category 
of "discipline and supervision." However, the younger the student, the 
more likely the student is to make this recommendation. Students in the 
7th and 8th grade make this recommendation 56* percent of the time, and 
students in the 11th and 12th grades make this recommendation 36 per- 
cent of the time. The second most frequently occuring recommendation 
has to do with the use of more security personnel. With an increase in 
grade level there is an accompanying increase in the frequency with 
which "parental-community involvement? and "curriculum and counseling" 
are recommended. 

While most of the handwritten recommendations of students could be 
grouped into one of the six categories, this did not always prove to be 
possible. A small percentage of students offered recommendations which 
had to do with student involvement in school governance and the school 
disciplinai/ process, with many students recommending peer disciplinary 
committees. Another still smaller percentage of students offered recom- 
mendations having to do with alterations or modifications in the physical 
environment of the school. 

In the "discipline and supervision" category, the most frequent sug- 
gestions^ jjnd recommendations had to do with strict rule enforcement and 
follow through by teachers and administrators. The students seemed to 
be saying that regardless of age, students should be held accountable. 
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FIGURE 8-1 



-The,- Recommendations of 7th and 8th Grade Students 
Concerning What to do About School—Crime- and -Violence 
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FIGURE 8-2 



The Recommendations of 9th and 10th Grade Students 
Concerning What to do About School Crime and Violence 
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FIGURE 8-3 

The Recommendations of 11th and 12th G^ade Students 
Concerning What to do About School Crime and Violence 
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Teachers in both elementary and high schools also recommended 
stricter discipline and firmness as the best response to school crime 
and violence • With respect to frequency of occurrence/ suggestions fall- 
ing into the category of "discipline and supervision 11 appeared in 37 
percent of the responses from elementary school teachers and 34 percent 
of the responses of high school teachers. The teachers, were generally 
more specific than the students/ recommending with great frequency ar- 
"rest and ^rosecut^n^of_yiolent offenders, and frequently criticizing 



the juvenile court for Xaxity. Teachers were also often .criticalTol 
the amount of support they received from the Board of Education and 
the "central office" with respect to. discipline problems • Many teachers 
expressed the view that ;< the "system" did not back them up or proceed 
vigorously enough in cases of assault. ^ 

Increased us of security personnel was also recommended with 
great frequency by teachers. Elementary school teachers recommended the 
use of more security personnel 21 percent of the time and high school 
teachers made this recommendation 30 percent of the time. Teachers were 
more likely to recommend school security personnel and, less likely to 
recommend the use tit police than students. Most teachers did not .feel 
that school security should be a major responsibility of classropm 
teachers, especially outside of the classroom itself. Thus, few teachers 
suggested any form of in-service security training for teachers. 

Both elementary and high sc hoo l teachers were less likely to re- 
commend "parental-community involvement" than high school students in 
the 11th and 12th grades, and were no more likely as a group to recom- 
mend "curriculum and counseling" improvements than 11th and 12th grade 
students . 
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FIGURE 8-4 



The Recommendations of Elementary School Teachers 
Concerning What to do About School Crime and Violence 
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FIGURE 8-5 



The Recommendations of High School Teachers 
Concerning What to do About School Crime and Violence 
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Principals in the sample were asked four specific questions about 

what could be done to reduce crime and violence in the schools • The 

first question asked what the Bjpard of Education could do,, and the res- 
ponse of principals is illustrated in Table 8-2 



TABLE 8-2 Principals 1 Responses to the Question, 
"What can the Board of Education do to 
1 Reduce Crime and Violence in the Schools?" 


Rank 


Recommendations 


Percent of 
Responses 


1 


Develop and publicize a policy , 
of strict discipline and rule 
enforcement 


31 


2 


Provide^ more personnel , and 
specifically more security personnel 


20 


3 


Remove students identified as 
behavior, problems from regular 
school environment - — - — ______ 


18 


4 


Provide much more firm support for 
teachers and administrators 


14 


5 


Endorse and support stronger parent 
and community involvement in schools 


10 


6 

I- * 


Provide more security hardware 


7 

100 



The largest proportion of responses had to do with firm support 
for a policy of strict discipline and rule enforcement. Principals and 
teachers alike expressed the belief that the Board of Education often 
failed to provide this support as a matter of policy. The concern of 
principals in this regard is also, reflected in the third ranking reconv 
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mendation in Table 8-2 Principals want much morf firm support for 
'.themselves and for teachers from the Board of Education as they attempt 
-strict -rule enforcement and firm discipline. 

The second question asked principals what the Superintendent of 
Schools could do to reduce crime and violence in the schools. The prin- 
cipals' responses are found in Table 8-3 



TABLE ^3 Principals 1 Responses to the Question, 

/ "What can the Superintendent of Schools 

/ do to Reduce Crime and Violence in the 

/ Schopls?" 



Rank 



Recommendation 



Percent of 
Responses 



1 / Provide firm support for policy of 

^ strict rule enforcement and discipline 37 

2 Provide more personnel in general and 

w specifically more security personnel 29 

3 Provide much firmer support for teachers 

__ an( 3 administrators- 15 

4 Strictly back a systemwide diTcIpWrrcary- 

code and prosecution of law violators 9 

5 Actively campaign to involve parents and 
community in school activities 6 



Work much more closely with District. 
Superintendents and principals 



100 
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Responses are similar to those for the first question. Principals 
want a firm policy implemented by the Board of Education and actively 
supported by the Superintendent of Schools which -Will provide teachers 
" and principals with the backup they feel they need to strictly and 
firmly enforce rules and regulations • 

The third question asked principals what the District Superinten- 
dents could do to reduce crime and violence in the schools. Responses 
to this question are found in Table 8-4 



TABLE 8-4 Principals' Responses to the Question, 
''What can the District Superintendent 
do to Reduce Crime and Violence in the 
Schools?" 


Rank 


Recommendations 


Percent of 
Responses 


1 


Support principals 


42 


2 


Involve parents and the 
Community in school problems 


31 


3 


Support policy of strict 

rule enforcement and discipline 


11 


4 


Support efforts to obtain 
more personnel, especially 
security personnel- 


8 


• '5 


Give principals more authority 
and autonomy in decision-making 


i 

5 i 


6 


Keep the General Superintendent 
informed of local school problems 

r ~ - - 


3 

100 
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Once again the plea from principals is for firm support. The res w 
pohse of principals to the first three questions can only be interpret- 
ed as a belief on the part of principals that they are not getting this 
support at the present time/ 

The fourth questions asked principals what they could do to re- 
duce crime and violence in the schools • Responses to this question are 
found "in Table 8-5 



1 



TABLE 8-5 Principals 1 Responses to the Question, 
- "What can Principals do to Reduce Crime 
and Violence in the Schools? 11 



Percent of 

Rank Recommendations " Responses 



1 Strictly enforce rules and 
regulations 47 

2 Involve the parents and the 
community - 18 

3 Back up your teachers 15 

4 Be constantly visible and 
available 11 

5 Create curriculum to meet 

- student needs 7 

6 Involve students and 
teachers in school 

security problems * 2 

100 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CITIZENS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



> The Chicago Safe School Study Citizens Advisory Committee, upon 



reviewing the study report, makes the following recommendations to the 
General Superintendent of "Schools and the Chicago Board of Education: 



2, To supplement regular school security personnel, use should be 
made of citizen volunteers, especially parents of schoolrage 
cMYdren , _ *foF"se^^Tty purposes* 

3. A. request should be made to the Superintendent of Police for 
for addition^TYouth Officers to be permanently stationed in 
high crime schools, 

4. Based on the recommendations of students, teachers, and princi- 
pals, much more emphasis^ should be given to a firm, and clearly 
articulated disciplinary policy throughout the school system, 
and this policy should be continually emphasized by the^ Board 
of Education. 

5. Chicago school teachers should be given greater support in the 
prosecution of violent student offenders. 

6, Because many assaults and robberies in which students are victims 
occur after regular school hours, arrangements should be made for 
increased police patrol activities around schools during the 
first hour after most students -are released from school, 

7, As- a-means- of address-ing-the problem of school crime, increased 
efforts should be made to actively involve local Parent-Teacher 
groups, and other community groups in the neighborhood surrounding 
the schools. 

8, School principals should exert greater effort in involving both 
public and private agencies to assist them in addressing the prob- 
lem of school crime, and should not assume that a serious school 
crime problem is a reflection on their administrative abilities. 

9. Greater emphasis should be placed on the involvement of students 
in addressing the issue of school crime, including experimentation 
with peer group disciplinary committees* 

10, Teachers should be given training in group dynamics and other ap- 
proaches to potentially explosive classroom situations which could 
lead to violent behavior. Special emphasis should be given to ef- 
fective methods of avoiding confrontation situations. 



1. While realizing the financial problems of the Chicago schools, 
serious consideration should be given to increasing the number 
of school security personnel in high crime schools* 




RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL INVESTIGATOR 

Serious crime and violence in and around the Chicago schools is a 
serious problem and should receive much greater attention than it has 
in the past. It is one thing to say that educators should focus on edu- 
cational goals, but to say this and ignore or downplay the impact of 
actual crime and violence and the fear and anxiety created by crime and 
violence is to create havoc with educational goals. Not only does it 
disrupt the learning process and divert resources, but school related 
crime- and violence affects the socialization process which takes place 
in the school setting, and which_has-a ripple ^ffedfc which spreads out- 
ward from the schools over long periods of time. 

There is no simple solution. Generalizations 'based on existing 
theories or applied approaches are often either too global in nature or 
too school specific. What worKI^n one school may not work at all in 4 
another school. Action must be based on the unique characteristics, of 
a particular school or community. However, available research, includ- 
ing the NIE national stu^y apd the Chicago study, offers some sound sug- 
gestions. They are offered as guides to movement in the ri^ght direction 
and the reader will find no unique approaches herel 
Recommendations 

1. The school system should devote considerable effort toward de- 
veloping linkages with other public agencies in addressing the 
problem of school related crime and violence, including the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County, the Youth Division of the Chicago 
Police Department, the Chicago Department of Human Services, 
and^the Illinois Department Q f Mental Health. 

2. School governance appears to be the key to' effectively dealing 
with school related crime and violence. The basic elements are 
firm, fair, and consistent discipline, involvement of the stu- 
dent in the governance process, and a system of incentives and 
rewards for students. 
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3. Large scale desegregation efforts in urban school systems 
generally bring about an increase in school violence. The 
Chicago system must anticipate this and plan now to deal with 
the problem 

4. The Chicago school system should supply principals of high 
crime schools with extra resources and greater flexibility 
than they normally are given. This will allow the principal 
to devote more time to effective leadership and greater visi- 
bility to students and teachers, and also permit the design 
of curriculum which will be perceived as more relevant to 
student body. 

5. Members of the Board of Education, the General Superintendent 
of Schools, and central office staff should work more closely 
with District Superintendents and principals to .develop clear- 
cut policy with respect to discipline and then firmly support 
implementation of the policy. 

6. Seriously affected schools should be provided with additional 
security personnel and closer police patrol. In addition, 
serious consideration should be given to recruitment and train- 
ing of parent and comnmjiity voluntee?s-swho will spend a few 
hours a week in the school as hall/entrance monitors, and as 
strolling surveillance team: which will regularly walk the 
streets adjacent to the school. 

7. The General Superintendent of Schools should consider the ap- 
pointment of a high level staff person reporting directly to 
the Superintendent to coordinate all school safety and security 
efforts. A major task of this individual should be the seeking 
of community (school neighborhood level) involvement in local 
school problems, including crime, violence, and vandalism. 

8. The General Superintendent of Schools should consolidate all 
school safety and security activities under one bureau, depart- 
ment, or division. Responsibilities are presently too diversi- 
fied. 

9. The Chicago school system must develop a modern incident report- 
ing system designed for rapid information retrieval and data 
analysis. The system presently possesses this capability, but 

it has not been operationalized. 

10. The Chicago school system should seek the active involvement of 
the greater Chicago college and university community in the 
planning, development, and implementation of safe school pro- 
grams. These resources are presently ,. and historically, not 
utilized. 
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11. Since the majority of assaults on teacher^ take place in the 
classroom, usually in relation to a disciplinary problem, con- 
sideration should be given to special in-service training for 
teachers in dealing with students who are behavior problems. 

12. Since a large proportion of assaults on students and robbery of 
students occur after regular school hours on the streets near 
schools, arrangements should be made with local police districts 
to provide increased patrol during this time period. 

13. Since students in the age range 12 to 15 years are the principal 
targets of assault and robbery, special attention should be 
given by teachers and administrators to students in this age 
range. The transition from elementary school to high school ap- 
pears to increase the likelihood of victimization, and freshman 
students in the high schools are especially vulnerable. 
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FOOTNOTES TO THE CHAPTERS 



Introduction 

1. Report of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Illinois Department 
of Merital Health, 1978. 

2. Violent Schools - Safe Schools : The Safe School Study Report to 
the Congress, Volume X, National Institute of Education, 1978. 

3. Violent Schools - Safe . Schools . 

4. National Crime Survey , SD-VAD-4, U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA 
1977. 

5. Johns Hopkins University, Center for Social Organization of Schools, 
Report No. 289. 1979. 

6. Criminal Victimization in Urban Schools , SD-VAD-8, U.S. Department 
of Justice, LEAA, 1979. 

7. Wesley Skogan, Sample Surveys of the Victims of Crime , Ballinger 
Publishing Company, 1976. 



Theft 

1. For student theft victimization rates the 95 percent confidence 
interval is 24% + .07% (23.3% to 24.7%) . Extrapolated to the popu- 
lation of 250,000 students this is 60,000 + 1750 students. 

2. National Crime Survey studies 1974 to 1977. 

3. For teacher theft victimization rates the 95 percent confidence 
interval is 27% + 2% (25% to 29%) . Extrapolated to the population 

25,000 teachers this is 6750 + 500 teachers. 

Assault 

1. For student assault victimization rates the 95 percent confidence 
interval is 3.3% + 0.3% (3% to 3.6%) . Extrapolated to the popula- 
of of 250,000 students this is 8250 + 750 students. 

2* For student attempted assault victimization rates the 95 percent 
confidence interval is 8.5% + 0.4% (8.1% to 8.9%). Extrapolated to 
the population of 250,000 students this is 21,250 + 1000 students. 

3. National Crime Survey , SD-VAD-4. 

4. National Crime Survey , SD-VAD-4. 

5. For teacher assault victimization rates the 95 percent confidence 
interval is 1.77% +0.7% (1.07% to 2.47%). Extrapolated to the 
population of 25,000 teachers this is 433 + 175 teachers. 
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6. National Center for Educational Statistics survey, reported in 
Appendix B-l, of Safe Schools - Violent Schools . 



Robbery 

1. For student robbery victimization rates ttae 95 percent confidence 
interval is 2.5% + 0.2% (2.3% to 2.7%). Extrapolated to the popula- 
tion of 250,000 students' this is 6250 + 500 * students. 

2. For student attempted robbery victimization rates the 95 percent 
confidence interval is 6.7% + 0.4% (6.3% to 7.1%). Extrapolated to 
the student population of 250,000 this is 16,750 + 1000. 

Street Gangs 

1. From focus group sessions with high school students and members of 
the Chicago Police Department Youth Division. 

2. Youth Problems in the City: A Data Inventory , Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Illinois Department of Mental Health, 1979 Annual Report. 
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APPENDIX A 



WHERE TO OBTAIN FURTHER INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 



WHERE TO OBTAIN FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 

A. Executive Summary and Overview - This publication contains descriptive 
highlights the findings and attempts, through visual displays — 
graphs and charts — to convey major findings to the reader. For most 
readers this publication quickly and efficiently summarizes a large 
amount of information, 

B. Volume I - A Report to the General Superintendent of Schools - This 
publication provides a description of the population based on the sur- 
vey sample. It enlarges significantly on the information provided in 
the Executive Summary and Overview , and contains over 180 charts and 
figures. 

.C. Volume II - Methodology - This publication contains the survey instru- 
ments, portions of the technical design, including sampling, field 
operations, forms and letters used in the study, design of the pretest 
and pilot, and other information of interest primarily to researchers 
and individuals contemplating a similar effort. . 

D. Conducting a Victimization Survey in a School District - This publica- 
tion describes in some detail the planning and implementation of a vic- 
timization study of students and teachers in a school system, although 
the information can be used to conduct a study in single schools. It 
includes information on design of instruments, training of personnel, 
data analysis, and problems to be encountered and overcome. This re- 
port will be of interest to school administrators and those engaged in 
educational research and evaluation. 

E. Copies of the four publications described above can be obtained by 
writing to the Center for Urban Education, 160 West Wendell Street, 
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Chicago, Illinois 60614, or by calling (312) 641-8320. Copies of the 
publications are available in limited number, and interested persons 
are urged to request copies ^ as soon as possible. 
The Data Sets - Data from the student questionnaire (Ql) and the 
teacher questionnaire (Q2) were optically scanned from the completed 
instruments (except for open-ended responses) and placed on magnetic 
tape. Data from the principal questionnaire (Q3) was keypunuaed and 
transfered to magnetic tape. At the time of publication of this re- 
port the open-ended responses have not been transfered to tape, 

A copy of the data set on tape will be forwarded to the National 
Institute of Education in Washington, D.C. . Individuals interested in 
secondary analysis of the data may contact NIE or the Center for Ur- 
ban Education. At the date of publication of this report the data set 
has not been rechecked, corrected, recoded or reorganized to maximize 
utilization and accessibility , nor has a printed codebook been de- 
veloped . 

Continuing Analysis of the Data - Due to time limitations on the re- 
lease of the report, a certain amount of data analysis was postponed 
until a lat6r date. Also, due to space limitations of the report, a 
large amount of data analysis could not be included. The continuing 
analysis of the data in subsequent months will result in supplemental 
reports issued by the principal investigator. 
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FIGURE B-l 

Confidence Intervals (95%) for the Victimization Rates 



Theft from 
Students 



Theft from 
Teachers 



Student Assault, 
Actual 

Student Assault, 
Attempted 

Teacher Assault, 
Actual 

Teacher Assault, 
Attempted 

Student Robbery, 
Actual 

-Student Robbery, 
Attempted 



Teacher Robbery, 
Actual 



24% + 0.7% (23.3% to 24.7%) = 60,000 + 1750 



27% + 2% (25% to 29%) * 6750 + 500 



3.3% + 0.3% (3.0% to, 3. 6%) * 8250 + 750 



8.5% + 0.4% (8.1% to 8/9%) = 21,250 + 1000 



1.77% + 0.7% (1.07% to 2.47%) = 443 + 175 



8.63% + 1.2% (7.4% to 9.8%) = 2158 + 300 



2.5% + 0.2% (2.3% to 2.7%) « 6250 + 500 



6.7% + 0.4% (6.3% to 7.1%) = 16,750 + 1000 



0.4% + 0.3% ( 0.1% to 0.7%) = 100 + 75 
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11, Foreman 

12, Stein metz 
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18. Clemente 
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21, Austin 

22, Flower 
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24, Young 

25, Crane 
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27, Jones 

28, Manley 

29, Cregier 

30, Collins ~ 
31 Juarez 
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Chicago Public High School 



33. Farragut 

34. Richards 

35. Dunbar 

36. Phillips 

37. .Kelly 

38. King 

39. Curie 

40. Tilden • 

41. Qusable 

42. Kenwood 

43. Kennedy 

44. Gage Park 

45. Englewood 

46. Hubbard 

47. Llndblom 

48. Hyde Park 

49. Harper 

50. Robeson 

51. South Shore 

52. Hirsch 

53. Calumet 

54. Simeon 

55. Bogan 

56. Chicago Voc 
57 Bowen 

56. Harlan 

59. Corliss 

60. Julian 

61 Morgan Park 
62. Fenger 
63 Washington 
64. Carver 
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TABLE B-l Percentage of Students Victimized at Least Once by 
Grade Level of Student: A Comparison of National 
Data and Chicago Data 



Chicago Survey Nat'l Survey 



Grade Level % Attacked % Robbed % Attacked % Robbed 



7th_ 


5.0 


» 

4.5 


8.1 ..8.7 


8th 


3.4 


3.2 


6.8 6.7 


9th 


3.3 


2.0 


4.5 5.1 


10th 


2.7 


1.7 


3.1 2.4 


11th 


2.4 


1.7 


2.4 2.9 


12th 


2.1 


0.8 


1.5 1.7 


Source of 


r 

data: Student questionnaires 
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TABLE B-2 


Percent of Students Victimized at Least Once by 
Age of Student; A Comparison 'of National Data 
and Chicago Data * 


> 

Age Level 


Chicago Survey 
% Attacked % Robbed 


Nat 1 1 Survey 
%Attacked % Robbed 


11 yrs 


0.2 


1.0 


9.8 13.7 


12-13 yrs 


1.2 


8.3 


7.2 7.4 


14-3 5 yrs 


1-1 


5.1 


4.6 4.6 


16-17 yrs 


0 6 


3.4 


2.6 2.7 


18 or older 0.3 


3.8 


1.6* 1.7* 








7.2** 8.0** 


* 18 years 


of age ** 


More than 18 


years of age 
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TABLE B-3 



Percentage of Students Victimized at -Least Once 
by Race of Student: A Comparison of National 
Data and Chicago Data 



Race 



Chicago Survey > Nat*. I Survey 

Attacked % Robbed % Attacked % Robbed 



American Indian 

or Alaskan 8.4 

Black 3.7 

White 2.4 

Hispanic or 

Spanish American 3.4 

Asian or Pacific 

Islander 4.1 



3.4 
3. a 
2 -6 

2.5 

2.0 



7.7 
4.4 
4.0 

4.2 

5.0 



7.6 
5.1 
4 0 

5.8 

5.4 



& 

Source of data: Student questionnaires 



TABLE B-4 Assault and Robbery Victimization by Time' 


Student Has 


Attended Present 


School 
» 






Percent of Student Responses 


Time Attended 


Assault Rate 


Robbdry R^te 


Present SchoQl 


Actual Attempt 


Actual 


Attempt 


Less than 3 months . 


* 8.5 11.7 


4.0 


7.7 


3 to 6 months 


4.6 i2.3 


3.0 


4,0 


• 6 months to 1 year 


4.0 8.4 


3.0 


3.2 


1 *to 2 years 


3.5 *10.7 


3.2 


4.3 


More than 2 years V 








2.9 8.4 


2.3 


2.7 
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TABLE B-5 Student Multiple Assault Victimization by 

Sex of the Student 



Percent of Student Responses 



Sex of * Morfe than 



Victim 


Once 


Twice 


Twice 


(N) 


Male 


60.9 1 


19.9 


19.2 


943 


Female 


76.3 


17.9 


5.8 


709 



TABLE 3-6 Student Multiple Assault Victimization by 

Race o£,J:he Student 



Race of 
Victim 


Percent of Student Responses 
More than 
' Once Twice Twice 


(N) 


Amer. Indian or 
Alaskan 


66.7 


17.7 


14.6 


62 


Black 


65.4 


18.5 


16.1 


908 


White 


64.3 


18,3 


17.4, 


224 


Hispanic or 
Spanish Amer. 


55.8 


23.0 


21.2 


274 



TABLE B-7 Student Multiple Assault Victimization by 

Age of the Student 



Percent of Student Responses 



Age of 






More than 




Victim 


Once 


Twice 


Twice 


(N) 


11 


50.0 


28.1 


21.9 


32 


12-13 years 


61.4 


19.4 


19.2 


710 


14-15 years 


71.6 


22.2 


6.2 


433 


16-17 years 


71.2 


15.9 


12.9 


2^4 


13 or older 


54.0 


25.3 


20.7 


87 



TABLE B-8 


Student Multiple Robbery Victimization by 
Sex of ,the Student 




Percent of Student Responses 


Sex of 




More than 


Victim 


Once Twice 


Twice (N) 


Male 
Female 


60.8 15.7 

63.9 19.2 


23.5 502 
16.9 313 
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TABLE B- 9 


Victimization of Students by 
Actual and Attempted Assaults 


Grade Level: 
and Robbery 




• 

Grade 
Level 


Percent of Student Responses 
Assault Robbery 
% Actual % Attempt % Actual % Attempt 


7th 


5,0 


14.7 


4.5 


5.8 


8th 


3.4 


12.0 


3.2 


4.4 


"9th 


3.3 


5.5 


2.0 


2.6 


JLUun 


2.7 


5.8 


1.7 


1.9 


11th ' 


2.4 


5.0 


1.7 


1.4 


12th 


2.1 


4.2 


0.8 


1.0 



TABLE B- 10 


Student 

— .\* 


Multiple Robbery Victimization by 
Age of the Student* 




Percent of Student Responses 




Age of 
Victim 


Once 


Twice 


More than • 
Twice 


- (N) 


11 


75.0 


6.3 


18.7 


16 


12-13 years 


57.3 


18.7 


24.0 


363 7 


14-15 years 


62.2 


17.7 


20.1 


288 


16-17 years 


68.4 


16.8 


14.8 


101 


18 or older 


66.0 


'12.8 


21.2 


47 


* Actual and attempted robbery 
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TABLE B~ 11 Student Multiple Robbery Victimization by 

Race of the Student* 



Percent of Student Responses 



Race of 

Victim Once 


Twice 


More than 
Twice 


(N) 


Araer. Indian 

or Alaskan 58.6 


13.8 


27.6 , 


29 


Black 64.3 


15.2 


20.5 
* 


45? , 


White 58.8 


19.5 


22.0 % 


82 


Hispanic or 
Spanish Amer. 56.5 


22.7 


20.8 


154 


Asian or 
Pacific - 

Islander 57. 1 


0.0 


i 

42.9 . 

r 


14 . 


* Actual and attempted* robbery 
* 


• 


i 

TABLE B-12 Student 


Dissatisfaction with School 
Victimization Status* 


* 

by 


Percent of Students who "Don 1 


t Like.'! 


How Well do 
you Like? 


% Victims % Nonvictims 




• 

The other students 


5.9 


5.0 




The Principal 


21.1 


18.0 




The Teachers* ' 


i 

10.5 


8.5 




The Classes you 
are Taking 


12.5 


8.7 


J 


* Victims of assauj-t 


or robbery 







TABLE B-13 Students 1 Perception of Schools Responsiveness 


to Their 


Needs? 


Question: How easy would it be =£0 do the 
. following things if you wanted to? 




< 


Item 


Very 
Hard 


Fairly 
Hard 


Fairly 
Easy 


Very 
Easy 


Don't 
Know 


Get unfair grade changed 


28.6 


20.1 


12.9 


7.9 


15.5 


Wprk faster or slower than 
rest of class 


6.5 


% « 11.3 


28.0 


* 

26.0 


" 11.5 / 


Have your ideas listened 
to in class 


6.6 


7.9 


25.7 


31.0 


11.4 


Talk over school problems 
with a teacher 


6.7 


7.2 


21.5 


39.6 


v7.5 


Talk over personal problems 
with a school counselor 


13.5 


8.7 


16.1 


21.6 


23.1 
*> 


Note: percentages do hot total 
included in table. 

1 


100% due 

f 


to "unanswered" category no£ 
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TABLE B-14 Student Responses to Questions about Ease of Obtaining Illegal Substances 

At Their School 



Question: How easy or hard is it for students 
to- get the following things at your 
school? 





Very 


Fairly 


Fairly 


Very 


Don't 


Item 


Hard 


Hard 


Easy 


Easy 


Know 


Beer, wine or other alcohol 


16.5 


7.4 


14.3 


16.0 


30.5 


Marijuana 


9.1 


4.7 


15.4 


32.2 


23.2 


Pills such as uppers and downers 


12.5 


7.2 


12.5 


13.4 


38.8 


Other types of drugs 


- 62.8 


7.9 


9.5 


11.1 


41.3 . 


Weapons, such as guns or knives 


14,9 


8.6 


10.2 


14.2 


38.8 



Stolen things for sale 



Note: percentages do. not total 100% due to "unanswered" category not included in table. 
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TABLE B-15 Student Responses to Questions about Racial 
and Ethnic Harmony at their School 

Question: How well do the following 



* get along at 


your school? 




Percent of Student Responses 




Not Fairly Very Un- 


Type of student 


well Well Well Answered 


Students of different 




races 


15.0 44.7 21,. p 19.1 


Students of diferent 




nationalities 


9.5 46*1 23.8 20.4^ 




TABLE B-16 Student Responses to Questions About the 


Treatment of 


Minorities 


Question: How 


much do you agree or 


disagree with 


the following? 




Percent of student Responses 


Statement 


Agree Disagree Undecided 


Racial minority groups 




are treated fairly in 




this school r 


43.2 11.1 19.7 


Racial minority groups 




are treated fairly in 




this country 


22.3 27.0 27.0 
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TABLE B- 17 Student Responses to Questions About Committing 

Rule Violations or Crimes 


Question: 
thincrs i£ 


Would you do any of /the following 
you knew you could get away with it? 


Would you do 
These Things? 


Yes 


Percent of 
Depends 


Student Responses 
No Unanswered 


Cheat on a test 


15.1 


. 36.9 


32.1 15.7 


Spray paint on 
School Walls 


9.3 


8.3 


68.1 18.6 


Take money from 
other students 


3.4 


9.0 


69.6 17.9 


skip school 


13.5 


24.6 


44.8 17. G 


/ 

Note: no significant differences in responses of victims and 
nonvictims 



TABLE B-18 Student 


Absenteeism* in 
Victimization 


Last Two Months by 
Status 


\ 

Number of ; 
Days Absent 


Percent 
Victims 


of Student Responses 
Nonvictims 


None 


20.7 


28.5 


1 or 2 


37.3 


36.1 


3 to 5 


23.5 


22.7 


6 to 10 


10.2 


7.7 


More than 10 


7,1 


5.0 
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TABLE B-19 Student Responses to Questions About the Treatment of Minorities 

By Race of Student 



Question: How much do you agree or 
disagree with the following statements? 



Percent of Students who "disagree 11 by Race 
American* 

Statement Indians Black White Hispanic Asian 



Racial minority groups 
are treated fairly in 

this school 32.7 28.7 9.3 26.0 11.6 

Racial minority groups 
are treated fairly in 

this country 56.7 44.5 14.9 32.6 15.6 
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TABLE B-20 School Violence Level for High Schools 
and Percentage of Minority Students 


Percent of Student Body 
Ncn-white 


* 

School Violence 
Level* 




11. 41 


NFrom 60 to 89 percent 


12.50 * 


From 40 to 59 percent 


11.33 

i 


From 20 to 39 percent 


j 

8.63 | 


Less than 20 percent 


9.00 ! 


N = 56 gene^l and vocational high schools 


* Y Linear combination of assault 
for school \ 


and robbery rates 



\ 



\ 

TABLE B-21 Month of Questionnaire Administration 
By Recall Period in Months 



Month 

Questionnaire Period of Reference (or recall) 
Administered 

Jan . Feb . March Apri 1 May 



X X 

X X 

X X 

X x 



March 
April 
May 
June 



Note: X's denote months of the recall period 
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TABLE B-22 Principals 1 Assessment of Support Received 
From Parents Concerning Discipline Problems 



Support 
From: 


None 


Little 


Some 


Fairly 
Much 


Very 
Much 


Parents 


6,9 


9.2 


12.6 


35.6 


24.1 % 


Teachers 


2.3 


3.4 


11.5 


57 . 5 


25 . 3 % 


Police 


3.4 


4.6 


24.1 


41.3 


26.4 % 


Courts 


10.3 


21.8 


33.3 


23.0 


11.5 % 


District 
Superintendent 


3.4 


8.0 


48.3 


23.0 


17.2 % 


Central Office 


18.4 


20.7 


31. 0 


21.8 


8.0 % 



N=87 



TABLE B-23 Principals as Victims of Incidents of 
Crime and Violence in the School or on 
School Grounds' During April and May of 
fl980 

i 



# 


Percent of 




Responses 


Incident^ ; 


YES 


NO 


" 1 — i — * 
Had something stolen from 1 you 


1,2 


98.8 


i 

Had something taken by fdrce or 


0.0 


100.0 


threat of force 


0.0 


100.0 


Were physically assaulted 


1.2 


98.8 


Were sexually assaulted 


0.0 


100.0 


Had personal property vandalized 


2. ft 


97.6 



N=82 
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TABLE B-24 



Student Reported Robbery by Time and Place of Robbery: An Analysxs of the 
Responses to "Where robbed?" and "When robbed?" 



Place Where 
Student is 
Robbed 



Before Regular 
School Hours 
(AM) 



During School 
hours, Before 
Lunch 



During During School After Regular 
Lunch Hours, After School Hours 
Period Lunch (PM) • 



Classroom 


18.8 


34.5 


15.8 


16.4 


14.5 


Washroom 


9.2 


27.6 


30.3 


14.4 


18.4 


Hall or stairs 


14.4 


24.7 


29.9 


15,5 


15.5 


Gym or locker room 


12.2 


31.2 


25.2 


20.0 


11.3 


Lunchroom 


13.8 


20.7 


46.6 


10.3 


8.6 


Playground 


15.7 


13.4 


33.9 


6.3 


30.7 


Parking lot , 


20.5 


7.7 


15.4 


5.1 


51.3 


Street next to school 


11.9 


4.2 


20.3 


9-3 


. ,54.2 



Notes: 



a. Percentage across totals 100 percent of responses 

b. This table is cross tabulation of * student responses to two questions: Where 
did the robbery or attempted robbery take place, and when did the robbery 
or attempted robbery take place. 
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TABLE B-25 Student Reported Asbault by Time and Place of Assault; An Analysis of the 
Responses to "where assaulted?' 1 and "When assaulted?" 



Place where 
student is 
Assaulted 


Before Regular 
School Hours 
(AM) 


During School 
Hours , Before 
Lunch 


During 

Lunch 

Period 


During School 
Hours, After * 
Lunch 


After Regular 
School Hours 
(PM) 


Classroom 


12. 3 




1 7 A 


1 A "3 


f 

22.6 


Washroom 


11.4 

•* 




00 ^ 


1 A ft 
J. ft • O 




Hall or stairs 


7.4 


33.5 


19 ft 


14 Q * 
JLH . J 


OA A 


Gym or locker room 


12.3 


27.3 


20.9 


15.9 


23.6 


Lunchroom 


10.1 


17.0 


45.2 


9.0 


18.6 

< 

43.2 


Playground 


12.7 


12.7 


20.8 


10.5 


Parking lot 


S.3 


10.5 


17.7 


13.3 


50.3 


Street next to school 


11.7 


9.5 


16.3 


7.6 


54.9 



Notes: a. Percentage across totals 100 percent of responses 

b. This table is crosstabulation of student responses to two questions , where 
did the assault or attempted assault take place, and when did the assault 
or attempted assault take place. 



TABLE B-26 


Incidence of Actual Assault on Students 
by Sex and Race of Victim 

« 




Percent of Cases by Race 


i 


Sex 


American 
Indian 


Asian Hispanic Black 


White 1 


Male 


5.4 


2*0 # " 2.3 . 2.0 


i 

1 

1.3 i 


Female 


2,0 


1*4 0,9 1,4 


1 

0,9 1 
i 

i 

1 



TABLE B-27 Incidence of Actual Robbery of Students 

by Sex and Race of Victim 
i „ 



1 

f ^ 

1 




Percent of 


Cases by 


Race 




Sex 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


1 

White 


Male 


3,0 


1.0 


1.6 


1.5 


0,9 


Female 


1*5 


0,7 


1.0 


1.0 


0,4 
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i ho Lti n— Zo 


Incidence of Actual Assault on 
by Sex and Age of Victim 


Students 






Percent of Cases by Age 






Sex 


11 12-13 14-15 16-17 


18 


or + 


Male 


4.5 % 6.8 5.2 2.6 


2. 


6 


Female 


5.0 6.6 3.5 2.6 

i 


1. 


9 




TABLE B-29 Incidence of Actual Assault on Students 

by Age and Race of Victim 





Percent of 


Cases by Ra 


ce 




i 


Age 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


f - ; 
— i t 


11 or younger 


1.0 


0.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


i 

13 


12-13 years 


2.9 


0.0 


1.0 


1.4 


0.5 


137 


J 14-15 years 


2.4 


1,7 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


140 


* 16-17 ye^rs 


1.5 


1*0 


0.7 


0.4* 


0.6 


65 


| 18 or older 


0.0 


1.0 


1 0.5 


0.3 * 


0.0 


33 



\ • 
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TABLE B-30 


Incidence of Actual Robbery of Students 
by Sex and Age of Victim 








Percent of Cases by Age 






Sex 


11 


12-13 14-15 16-17 


18 


or + 


Male 1 


1.5 


2.1 1.6 0.8 


1 


1 


Female 


1.0 


1.7 0.9 0.6. 


0. 


5 



TABLE B-31 


r 

Incidence of Actual Robbery of Students 
by Age and Race of yictim 








Percent of 


Cases by 


Race 






Age 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


White 


f 


11 or younger 


0.0 




0.3 


o.o a ^ 


0.0 


o.o a 


5 


12-13 years 


1.5 




0.3 


1.0 


1.3 


0.6 


129 


14-15 year 


1.5 




0.7 


1.0 


0.9 


*0.3 


94 


16-17 years 


1.0 




0.0 


0.6 


0.2 


0.3 


40 


18 or cider 


0.5 




O.b 


0.1 


0.2 


o.o a 


17 


a Indicates less 


than one- 


tenth of 


one percent 
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Comparison of the 


Sample and the 




Population of Students in Grades 




7 through 12 by sex 


Sex of 


Percent in 


Percent in 


Respondent 


Sample 


Population 


Male 


48.5 


'48.J0 



Female 48.5 52.0 

No answer 3.0 

100.0 100.0 



I 



Note: Does not include special schools in the 
Population for grades 7 through 12. Special 
schools include tra^e schools and adjustment 
schools for behavior- problem students 



TABLE B-33 Comparison of the Sample and the 
Population of Students in Grades 
7 through 12 by Race 



j Race of 


Percent of 


i 

Percent of j 


| Respondent 


Sample 


Population j 


i 

j Airier. Indian 


1.6 


0.3 I 


j Asian 


2.3 


2.1 


j Black 


52.1 


55.9 


j Hispanic 


18.0 


16.1 


White 


18.5 


23.2 ; 


, No answer 


7.5 




* 

j Unclassified 




2.4 

f 




100.0 


100.0 


1 N 


(12,884) 


(241,123) 


; Note: Does not 


include students 


in special schools 
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TABLE B-34 
- • 


Comparison of the Sample and the 
Population of Students in Grades 
7 through 12 by grade level 


-Grade of* 
Respondent 


Percent 
Sample 


Percent of 
Population 

t 


7th 


20.2 


19.9 


8th «. 


22.9 * 


20.4 


9 th 


12.9 


15.7 


.10th 


11.2 


13.8 < 


lith 


13.5 


12,5 


12th 


14.3 


10.0 


No answer 


5.0 




Unclassified 




4.7 




100.0 


100.0 


N 


(12884) 


(241,143) 


Note: Does not include special schools 




* 
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Comparison of the Sample and the 
Population of Classroom Teachers 
in the School System by Sex 


Sex of 
Respondent 


Percent in 
Sample , 


* 

Percent in 
Population 


Male 


28.8 f 


32.8 


Female 


71.2 


67.2 


No answer 








100.0 


100.0 


N 


(1413) 


(24,311) 




# 




i 


Comparison of the Sample and the 
Population* of Classroom Teachers 
in the School System by Race 


1 

1 

Race of 
> Respondent 


Percent in 
ample 


Percent in 
Population 


As lan 

% 


0.7 


1.0 
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INTRODUCTION 



This volume of the Chicago Safe School Study contains information 

of interest to some readers, including the instruments used in the survey, 

information concerning the pretest of -the instruments and the pilot sur- 

« 

vey, the absentee sample, and the student interview sample. 

In developing the material for this volume, the central problem was 
what to include'and what to leave out. If everything pertinent was in- 
cluded, the volume would be many hundreds of pages longer. Left out were 
such things as the list of schools and classrooms involved in the study, 
range and consistency check sheets, open-ended coding sheets, lists of 
school visitation schedules or monthly survey waves, and much more. This 
material is available upon request at. a cost to cover xerox reproduction. 

The decision to delete material was based on printing and repro- 
duction costs and an estimate of the degree of interest the material 
might have for readers. For example, the written material used to train 
and guide the field workers would involve the printing of over 150 pages. 
We believe that rbe infcrmation presented in Volume I and Volume II of 
this report adequately covers major details of the survey and the survey 
findings to the satisfaction of most readers. However, we welcome com- 



In addition, readers are referred to the publication Conducting a 
Victimization Study in a School District which contains much of the ma- 
terial which would ordinarily have been included in this volume. The 
information in this publication is presented in clear layman's language, 
and describes some of the obstacles confronted ond overcome in conducting 
the survey. 



ments and requests for information from interested parties. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND GOALS 
A. Data Collection 

1. Victimization Survey - The primary objective of the project 
was to determine the frequency and seriousness of acts of 
crime, delinquency, and disruptive acts which occur within 
the Chicago public school system. This objective addressed 
three tasks. First , it attempted to generate the necessary 
data base for decision-making. Second , by contrasting of- 
ficial data with self-report data, comparisons might have 
been made between* the^ twQ types of reporting systems, pro- 
viding decision-makers with the opportunity to improve and 
refine the official data collection system with regard to 
school crime and delinquency. This objective is supportive 
of the system's concern for attaining higher levels of in- 
formation integration, the routinization of data collection 
processes, and quality control over official data bases. 
Third , it permitted comparisons of incident rates within 
the system and enabled administrators to use the data r tp 
establish policies directed toward amelioration of "the pro- 
blems. 

2. Development of Standard' Systemwide Forms - The objective of 

this phase of the project was to envelop standard reporting 

— * ~ \ ' " 

forms to replace r'ze dozen forms presently in use. The newly- 
designed form3 would be capable of being filled out and pro- 

f ) 

cessed more quickly and accurately by the central office and 
the 'Department* of Research and Evaluation. Finally, a large 
part of the newly developed forms vzould be optically scannable 

■ ... 2*5 



for rapid insertion into the system's computer. From the 
data set files, information concerning school safety and 
security, broken down by school units,- can be routinely in- 
serted in the School Profiles document, enla ging the us^- 
fulness of the School Profiles , for decision-making and 
policy-making. 

^B, Manual Of Procedure : Victimization Survey Research In The 
Area -Of School Safety And Security 

Objective - The objective of this phase of the' project was 
to produce a "How To" manual which other school systems, 
and especially large tftrban systems, could use if they con- 
templated a replication of the Chicago study. 

' ' " * '* < ' 

SAMPLING RESIGN - ^ 

A. Overview - The Chicago school system presently contains approxi- 

*.* '** f - 
mately 470,000 students in grades K through 12, and approximate- 
ly 50,000 employees. From this population, the target popula- 
tions were the 250,000 students in grades 7 v through 12, and the 
22,000 employees who are actual classroom teachers, plus the 594 
principals of schools. From this target population, the survey 
sampled: 

1. 15,000 students in grades 7 through 12 (6% sample) 

2. 2,000 classroom teachers (9% sample) 

3. 100 principals (17% sample) 

B. Rationale for Sample Sizes 

1. As a general rule, the larger the sample, ceteris paribus, 
the more likely it will accurately represent the population. 
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2. The more heterogeneous the population, the larger the sample 
size should be. The target population is very heterogeneous • 

3. If one is sampling acts or experiences which are likely to 
have a low occurrence rate, a larger sample is required. 
With an estimated incidence rate of 1 in 12 students for 
theft, 1 in 100 students for assault, 1 in 500 students for 
robbery, and 1 in 1000 female students for rape, a large 
sample is required for purposes of data analysis. 

4. The larger the sample, within limits, the greater the con- 
fidence level of estimates to the population. 

5. When the administrative cost of data collection is rela- 
tively low, researchers invariably seek larger samples. 

C. Drawing the Samples 

Student Questionnaire (Q x ) - A systematic sampling approach 
. was used. From a master tape of all classrooms in the 
school system, the element list of rooms for graded 7 
through 12 was obtained in the following manner: 

a. Deleted form list all rooms' in grades K through 6, 

and all rooms selected for the Bilot/Pretests . 
b v Determined number of elements. With sample size of 
15,000 and a system classroom population mean of 21, 
a total of 715 elementsx(rooms) were drawn, 
c. Determined ship interval. With 11,430 classrooms 
in the system containing students in grades 7 
through 12, the skip interval was 16. Sample 
drawn with random start point. 
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2. Teacher Questionnaire (Q 2 ) - A systematic sampling approach 
was used. From a master tape of all classroom teachers, the 
sample was obtained in the following manner: 

a. Determined skip interval. From the population of 
22,000 teachers, the sample was 2,000 and the skip 
interval was 12. Sample drawn with random start 
point. 

3. Principal Questionnaire (Q3) A systematic sampling ap- 
proach was used, From a master tape of all school prin- 
cipals, the sample was obtained in the following manner: 

a. Determined skip interval. With a population of 

* * "594 a sample of 100, the -skip interval was 6/ 

b. Sample* drawn with random startirig point. 

4. Absent Students - As the student questionnaire was adminis- 
tered in each classroom, the ijames of students assigned to 

* the> classroom for that period, but who were not present, ^ 

* * 

were obtained. Tftis npme list of absent students became a 
separate sub^population to be sampled. The "Not Present in 
Classrofcm 11 sub-population was Estimated to be 10 percent of 
the total student* sample of 15,000. Thus, there would be an 



estimated 1, 500 . students in this sub-population. From the 
sub-population a 2 percent sample would be drawn (N=300) ♦ 
The following steps were taken to draw this sample: - 

a. Each week during* the 14 week survey period, ap- 

proximately 54 classrooms were to be visited. These 

classrooms should contain approximately 1,150-stu- 

\ 

dents. 



v 
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b. If 10 percent of the students are not present in the 
classroom to receive the questionnaire, the absen- 
tee or "not present" number would be about 115. 

c. Each week the names of those assigned to the class- 
room but not present at the time of instrument ad- 
ministration, would be placed on a list, and as- 
signed numbers. A random number generator would 
select those student who will be in this weekly 
sample of absentees (N=25) . 

5. Student Interview Schedule (Ij) - A systematic sampling ap- 
proach was used. From the sample of students receiving the 
questionnaire (N=15,000), a 4 percent sample was drawn for 
follow-up interviews (N=600) . The following steps were ta- 
ken in drawing this sample: 

a. From the list of classrooms, involved in the survey, 
each of which had been assigned a number, a random 
number generator iwas used to draw a 50 percent 
sample (714/2-357). 
b". From a printout of the class rosters for the 357 
rooms, two students were drawn from each of the 
rooms (N=714) . This oversample would take into 
consideration absentees in the sample. 
6. Pilot/Pretests - The samples for the Pilot/Pretests were 
drawn prior to the samples for the all-system survey, as 
follows: 

a. Samples drawn for the Pilot/Pretests. 
. b. Samples drawn for the all-system survey, excluding 
samples drawn for the Pilot/Pretests . 

289 



Non-Observation Error Sources - These error sources will 
fall primarily into two categories: noncoverage and non- 
response. Noncoverage refers to the failure to include 
some parts of the defined survey population. Sources of 
noncoverage include: 

a. Transfers , defined as students who have trans- 
ferred to another part of the system, or who have 
left the system to enter another system, 
.b. Chronic truants , defined as those episodically 
present in the classroom, 

c. School Dropouts , defined as members of the popu- 
lation becaus'e school records have not been kept 
up to date, 

d. Seriously ill , defined as members of the popula- 
tion, but not present in school during the survey 
period due to illness, 

e. Suspensions , defined as members of the population 
who have been suspended, and are not present in the 
classroom during the survey period. 

f. Leaves of absence , defined as members of the class- 

i 

room teacher population who are on leave and not 
present in school during tTie survey period, 

g. No longer employed , defined as members of the 
classroom teacher population in error, 

Nonresponses - Refers to respondents identified as part of 
the population sample who failed to participate or be in- 
cluded in the sample for the following reasons: 

8 
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a. Refusals - respondents who decline to participate 
(N=841) . 

b. Incapacity to respond - respondents who are unable 
to respond due to illiteracy, physical or mental 
handicap, or language difficulties, 

c. Lost data - Information lost, destroyed, or unable 
to be used for a variety of reasons (N=106) • 

9- Out Of Range - Refers to consistent responses to key ques- 
tions which were out of prior agreed upon ranges (N=174) , 
III. THE INSTRUMENTS 
A. Overview 

There were four (4) instruments used. They were developed by 
using the NIE National Safe Schools Study instruments as the 
basic model, % Other instruments analyzed were those of the U.S, 
Bureau of the Census, and the U.S, Department of Justice, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (National Crime Survey in- 
struments) . In addition, some questions were developed to ans- 
wer informational needs of the Chicago Board of Education. The 
instruments went through three drafts prior to use. in the pre- 
tests, and two more drafts following the pretests. Each draft 
was reviewed by staff of the Department, of Research and Evalua- 
tion, and by outside consultants. In addition, the drafts were 
distributed to members of the project Management and Technical 
AdvisoTy Committee, and Citizens Advisory Committee. Final 
drafts of the instruments used in ithe pretests, and the all-sys- 
tem survey were circulated to the following individuals and 
groups for input: 

9 . 
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1. Student focus groups (5 focus groups with N of 10, total 
student input from 50 students). 

2. Teacher focus groups (3 focus groups with N'of 3, total 
teacher input from 9 teachers). 

3. Principal focus group (1 focus group with N of 5, total 
principal input from 5 principals). 

4. Management and Technical Advisory Committee 

5. Citizens Advisory Committee 

6. Project Consultants 

7. Technical staff, Department of Research and Evaluation. 

8. National Institute of Education. 
Timetable for Instrument Development 

1. First drafts of instruments - July 15, 1979. 

2. Second draft of instruments - August 15, 1979. 

3. Final draft of instruments for pretests - September 15, 



4. First instrument revision following Pilot/Pretests - 
November 15, W79. 

5. Final instrument revision -December 15, 1979. 

6. Instruments to printers - Early January, 1980. 

7. Gaily proof checks of instruments - Late January, 1980. 

8. Delivery of instruments from printer - Early February, 



1979. 



1980. 




<IV. PILOT /PRETESTS 
A. Purposes 

The Pilot was intended to be a miniature "run-through" of the 
all-system survey in as many respects as possible. It actually 
differed from the all-system survey in three aspects; 

!• It did not use random sampling of the elements. 

2. Instrument responses were keypunched, not optically 
scanned* a 

3. Data analysis was limited to patterns of frequency 
responses, cross tabulation analysis of major response 
categories, and response variance. 

The Pilot did not use random sampling becausa the sample was too 
small to pick up desired information from such a heterogeneous 
population, findings were not intended to serve as the basis for 
statistical inferences about the population, and the goals of the 
Pilot were not the same as those of tt\e all-system survey . In 
order to adequately test the administration plan, project staff 
, were present in each school involved in the pilot as observers. 

This necessitated selection ot schools in only" a tew "district s . 
Instruments were keypunched because it would not have been eco- 
nomically feasible to design optically scannable forms for such 
a small sample. . , 

B. Coordination Meetings Timetable 

During August and September, 1979, a series of meetings were hej.d 
to^ (a) make the entire school system aware of the project, (b) 
obtain input from those involved and concerned, and (c) coordi- 
nate the phases of the pilot. 
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Date 
August 2, 1979 

August 16, 1979 
August 22, 1979 



September 11-13, 1979 



September 17-21, 1979 



C. Pretest Design 



Meetings 

\ District Superintendents for districts 
4 3, 17, and 19, meet with project staff. 

All\District Superintendents meet at 
the Center for Urban Education to be 
briefed\on the pilot project. 

All-day routing group seminars a>t the 
Annual Administrative University, in- 
volvi ir over 5B0 principals. In 90 
minute Periods, project staff discuss 
the Ghicagp Safe Schools Study and 
answer questions. \^ 

Principals meetings called by the Dis- 
trict Superintendents of \the 3 districts 
selected for the pilot, ihroj'jct staff 
outlines procedures. \ 

Teachers who have classrooms to\be in- 
volved in the pilot meet with princi- 
pals of involved schools to be brifcfed 
on the pilot. 

\ 



A total of 48 division rooms or classrooms were involved in the 
Pilot/Pretest. The rooms were drawn from three school districts 
in the following manner: 

1. The rooms were drawn from the master tape of all class- 
rooms prior to drawing the all-system survey sample. 

2. Thirty division rooms (homerooms) were selected in 
grades 9, 10, 11, atid 12. Eighteen "class rooms were 
drawn for grades 7 and 8. 

With a mean of approximately 28 students per room, a total of 
1344 students were scheduled to be involved. Actually, only 44 
rooms were involved with a mean of 27 students per room (N=1188) . 
Follow-up interviews were conducted with 112 student respondents 
randomly selected from rosters of the classrooms involved in the 
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Pilot/Pretest. A total of 100 classroom teachers were randomly 
selected from the three districts to receive the teacher ques- 
tionnaire. Finally, 15 principals were arbitrarily selected to 
receive the principal questionnaire* 
Instrument Administration 

1. Student Questionnaire (Qj) - In order to determine the best 
method of instrument administration, one fourth of the ele- 
ments had the questionnaires administered by classroom tea- 
chers in homerooms, one fourth of the elements had the ques- 
tionnaires administered by classroom teachers in large test- 
ing rooms, w,hich held two or more classrooms, one fourth of 
the elements had the questionnaires administered by part- 
time college students, trained by project staff, in the 
classrooms, and one fourth of the elements had* the question- 
naires administered by part-time college students in large 
testing rooms, which held two or more classrooms. The plan 
is illustrated in the diagram below: 



i 
f 

Size of 

Test 

Site 


* 

Instrument Administration 


' Teacher t " DRE Staff 
Administered *. Administered 


In Div. 
Room 


12 12 


In Large* 




Testing ] 




Room - t 


12-12 
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This approach enabled staff to determine, on the basis of 
data analysis and follow-up interviews, the extent of the 
reactive effects of (a) experimental arrangement and set- 
ting, and (b) perceived identity of the instrument admini- 
strator. This was considered important because: 

a. Teachers may fail to administer the instrument 
properly for a variety of reasons, 

b. Teachers may be perceived by students in a manner 
which may produce inadequate or false responses, 
or suppress responses. 

c. The homeroom setting may not encourage students 
to respond and participate as fully .and openly as 
a larger testing setting which provides more anon- 
ymity. 

All classroom teachers used as instrument administrators 
were instructed in the following stages: 

a. Initial discussion meetings were held with the 

teachers and led by project staff. 
b« -Staff memb ers met in dividual ly,^^ 

to explain and discuss administration procedures, 
c. Written administration instructions were delivered 
to the teachers prior to the day the questionnaire 
was given to the students. 
Teacher Questionnaire (Q 2 ) - This instrument was mailed to 
the sample of teachers involved in the Pilot/Pretest. Fifty 
teacher questionnaires were sdnt via the U.S. Mail and fifty 
via the .school system mail seijvice. This approach served as 

i* i 
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(a) a check pn the reliability of the system mail service; 
and (b) a means of determining differences in teacher re- 
sponse rates as a function of the way in which they re- 
ceived the questionnaire • In both cases, pre-labled envel- 
opes were provided, and in the case of instruments sent via 
the IKS, Mail, the return envelopes were stamped, 

3,. Principal Questionnaire (Q 3 ) - This instrument was distri- 
buted via the school system mail service. 

Instrument Processing 

Log-iq - The following Log-in process was .used in the Pilot/ 
Pretest: 

t a,. Instruments were numbered in sequential order, * 

b. Instruments were counted prior to distribution, 
and a tally kept of instruments sent to involved 
schools, teachers, and principals. 

c. Qi instruments were packaged for each division 
room together with administration instruction 
sheets. A routing sheet was attached to each * 
package. 

d. At each, school, m packages were delivered to the 
school office and logged in. 

e. Instrument packages were delivered to each test 
site by the assigned staff monitor, and picked up - 
by the monitor following administration, to be 
counted. All instruments were accounted for prior 
to return to ,the Department of Research and Evalu- 
ation. 

15 
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2. Error checks and data "cleaning " - The following "error 
check" process was used in the Pilot/Pretest: 

a. Each instrument was visually checked for error 
such as multiple responses, "created" responses > 
wrong column or row responses, etc., and a standard 
procedure used to make decisions regarding these 
errors. 

# 

b. Following keypunching and verification, cards were 
visually checked for errors resulting from incor- 
rect coding, incorrect reading of written codes, 
and so forth. Punch cleaning 'was done by examin- 
ing the -distribution of responses punched for each 
column using & sorter, and determining whether 
there were inappropriate punches. 

■* 

c. Following insertion of data Into the computer and 
creation of a data file, an additional .error check 
or cleaning was done from 'printouts. 

3. Coding - Using code sheets prepared for the pretests, staff 
coded directly on the instruments. Code transfer sheets 
were avoided as another possible error source. 

4. Keypunching - Keypunching was done directly from the instru- 
ments, and verified. Error checks and cleaning followed \ 

the procedure outlined above. 

< *«■ 

5. Transfer to Tape - Data was transferred to tape, and the 
cleaning procedure outlined above followed. 
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F. Data Analysis and Evaluation 

The Pilot/Pretest data was analyzed using SPSS statistical 
packages and staff examination of output. The purposes of this 
analysis was to assist in the development of (1) the data anal- 
ysis plan for the all-system survey, and (2) instrument revi- 
sions. For example, questions which were rjot answered at least 
50 percent of the time were considered for discard, and ques- 
tions responded to inappropriately by more than, ,10 percent of 
respondents were examined for possible redesign, i.e., being 
rewritten or placed in another section of the instrument or* 
both. A brief report of the results of the Pilot/Pretest is 
found on pages 

-ACTIVITIES OF THE PRE-SURVEY PERIOD (December, 1979-February, 1980) 

A. Design and Printing of Instruments 

1. Layout and design of instruments for optical scanning in 
conjunction with Frank Ward, Supervisor of Scanning Opera- 
tions. 

2 » * Design of Bilingual Instruments - The survey used instru- * 
ments in English and Spanish. The Spanish version was used 
whenever it Appeared that a Spanish-speaking student would 
0 have difficulty with the English language version. These 
instruments were double translated (English to Spanish and 
Spanish tb English) and interview schedules were adminis- 
tered by staff fluent in the Spanish language. Unfortun- 
ately, in a population containing over half a million stu- 
dents, there will be a small percentage (estimate of less 
than half of one percent or approximately 2,000) of students 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



who have as a primary language some other language then 
Spanish (i.e., Russian, Polish, Vietnamese, etc.,). <In the 
sample target grades (7 thru 12), it was estimated that 
1,000 out of 266,000 or less than .004 percent of the pop- 
ulation would fall into this category,, with a less than 
one in 5,300 chance of such a student being included in the 
sample. , For reasons of cost and survey administration, any 
of these students included in the sample were excluded from 
the sample. 
ff Training 

Developed training sessions for administration of interview 
instruments. 

Interview practice sessions, used tape recordings for 
feedback* 

Developed training sessions for coding and cleaning. 
All-system survey seminar - Included staff of the Department 
of Research and Evaluation, and graduate students hired for 
the Safe Schools Study. This was a one-day seminar to pro- 
vide an overview of the survey and survey task stages in- 



a* Goals 

b. Instruments and what they were intended to measure 



eluding: 



Instrument Administration 



d. 



Monitoring 



e. 



Distribution, and collection-of instruments 



f. 



Logging procedures 



Error checking and cleaning 
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h. Coding and preparation for scanning 
i« Computer Operations 
j . Analysis of data 

5. ^ Additional one-day training sessions, including practice 

runthvoughsj for logging, error checking, cleaning, and 
coding. 

6. Additional one-day training sessions for interviewers, using, 
f tape-recorded practice sessions for correction* 

% C Focus .Groups 

In order to obtain the comments and advice of those targeted 
for the survey, project staff met with groups of students,* tea- 
chers, and school administrators to focus on specific project 
• questions* ^ 
Citizens Advisory Committee 

this group, made up of students, parents, and representatives 
of pu&lic and private agencies concerned with a safe school en- 
vironment, was designed to (1) serve as advisors in the develop- 
ment of specific action programs to address the issue of safe 
schools, and (2) to review the efforts of the Safe Schools Pro- 
ject. 

E, Chicago Teachers Union 

Two members of the staff of the Chicago Teachers Union agreed 
to provide input, and to assist in the Project by using the 
Union publication to make teachers aware of the study, and to 
urge them to cooperate in the study. 
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ALL-SYSTEM SURVEY 



A. Management Plan 

The management plan for the all-system survey was based on the 

plan detailed in the section on Pilot/Pretest. 

1. Coordination Meetings 

These meetings were developed by the project manager and 
project director. Initial directives for establishing these 
meetings came from the Office of the General Superintendent 
of Schools. The meeting timetable and meeting content are 
outlined.- below: 

Date Meeting 



January, 1980 



January, 1980 



February, 1980 

February, 1980 
February, 1980 

February, 1980 
February, 1980 



Announcement of initiation of 
systemwide Safe Schools Study 
in General Bulletin which is 
received in all schools. 

Letter to all District Superin- 
tendents, announcing the Safe 
Schools Study, signed .by the 
Deputy Superintendent for Field 
services. 



Announcement of Safe Schools St&4y 
at monthly meeting of District 
Superintendents by Project Director. 

Phone calls 'to all District Superin- 
tendents made by Project Manager. 0 

Letter sent to all District Superin- 
tendents reqursting announc^ht of ' 
Safe Schools Study at monthly meeting 
of Principals in each district. 

List of schools to be included in the 
survey in each district sent to the 
District Superintendent's. 

Individual meetings held'with each 
District Superintendent. Lists of 
classrooms in each school distributed. 
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Date 



Meeting 



March, 1980 



Letters sent to Principals of 
schools involved in first wave 
(first week) of survey. 



March, 1980 



Follow-up phone calls to each 
principal. 



Administration of Student Questionnaire (Qi) 
In the Pretest, approximately 65 percent of the student 
questionnaires were administered by trained graduate stu- 
dents, and 35 percent were administered by teachers. Nei- 
ther the student's t, or Fisher's F with analysis of vari- 
ance indicated a significant difference at the ,05 level 
foy student respones to the questionnaire when administered 
by graduate students or teachers. In spite of this, to 
preclude response bias in the all-system survey, project 
staff decided to follow the advice of NIE and use trained 
college and university students to administer the question- 
naire, 

Monitorina or Supervision of Teacher Administered Questionnaires 
The principals of involved schools had been requested to 
assign a school staff person as local survey coordinator. 
Project staff conferred individually with those persons, and 
route communication, instructions, and printed materials 
through those persons. 

Distribution and Col lection^ of Instruments 

7 

Student questionnaires were distributed and collected by 
staff field workers. The distritution schedule was arranged 
so that individual packages containing questionnaires were 
sent to each school, one package for each classroom 
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involved in the survey. The packages of questionnaires were 
sent out the week prior to a scheduled visit by project staff 
to ensure that the instruments would be at the school when 
project staff arrived. Packages of completed instruments 

returned to the Department of Research and Evaluation 
by survey staff. 

Logging and Tracking of Student Questionnaires 

1 

A master list of schools arvd classrooms involved in the 
survey was used to track the questionnaires. As each batch 
of instruments was sent out, they were recorded on the mas- 
ter list. A second notation on this list was made when the 
completed instruments were V- --*rned. As the packages of 
completed instruments arrived at the project office, a 
check was made to see if the package contained the "front 
sheet" which contained such information as district, school, 
classroom, grade, number of students oh the class roster, 
number of students absent &nd their names,,, and the date of 
instrument administration. An instrument count was then , 
made to see if the same number. of instruments sent out were 
returned. The packages were then stored for the next step 
/-in processing, which would be the error checks, range and 
consistency checks, and coding of open-ended questions. 
Error Check and Cleaning 

Each questionnaire was checked for adequate responses, and 
error responses. A standard format for dealing with such 
problems as double responses where single responses were 
indicated, incomplete erasures, etcl, was developed. 
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7. Recording and Coding Open-Ended Responses 

Each questionnaire was checked for open-ended responses, 
and those responses recorded and coded. 

8* Preparation for Scanning 

An optically scannable fron sheet or "bubble sheet" was 
placed on top of each set of questionnaires from a class- 
room. The front sheet indicated district, school, grade, 
classroom, whether administered by project staff or teacher, 
number of students on, classroom roster, number of students 
taking questionnaire, and date of administration. This 
information was automatically assigned to each question- 
naire in the classroom set as the front sheet and instru- 
ments are scanned. 

9 . Scanning 

Student questionnaires were scanned in batches as time be- 
came available in the scanner room. The 8 page booklets 
were cut, and the front and back of each- sheet- was -f ed^ into 
the scanner* Information picked up on the optical sensors 
was stored on magnetic tape. 

10. Data Processing 

Obtained data was processed using a prepackaged statistical 
program known as SPSS. 

11. Timetable for Execution of All-System Survey 

January-February, 1980 - Coordination meetings with 

District Superintendents, 
Principals and teachers . 

- Hiring and training of part- 
time students as instrument 
administrators and interviewers 
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March-April-May, 1980 - Distribution, administration, 

and collection of student 
questionnaires. 

- Distribution and collection of 
j mailed teacher and principal 

/ questionnaires • 

■* 

- Administration of student 
questionnaires to absentees. 

- Administration of Interview 
S cheduie to~s t uSent s"."~ 

The pickup of absentees and administration of interview 

schedules to students continued into the first two weeks 

of June, .1980. 
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- 






• 






• 


INSTRUMENT 


Qi AND Q2) ADMINISTRATION SCHE 


"■ULE 




WEEK 


DATES 


CLASS 
ROOMS 


NUMBER 
OF 

STUDENTS 


TOTAL 
RECEIVING 


RECEIVING 

TXT ipTuf 

IN i I Mr. 
PERIOD 


TOTAL 

TEACHERS 

RECEIVING 


INCIDENT 
RECALL 
PERIOD . 


1 


Mar 10- 14 


54 


1134 


1138 


150 


150 


6 Weeks 


2 


Mar 17-21 


54 


1134 - 


2268 


150 


300 


7 " 


3 


Mar 24-28 


54 • 


1134 


3402 


150 


450 


5 " 


. 4 


Mar 31 to 
Apr 3 


54 


1134 


4536 


150 


600 


6 " * 


5 


Apr 7-11 


54 


1134 


5670 


150 


750 


7 " 


6 


Apr 14-18 


54 


1134 


- 6804 


150 


900 


8 " 


; 7 - 


Apr 21-25 


54 


1134 


7938 


150 


1050 


5 " , 


8 


Apr 28 to 
May 2 


54 


1134 


9072 


150 


1200 


6 " 


9 


May 5-9 


54 


1134 


10206 


150 


1350 


7 " . 


10 


May 12-16 


54 


1134 


11340 


150 


1500 


8 " 


11 


May 19-23 


54 


1134 


12474 


150 


1650 


5 " 


12 


May 26-30 


54 


1134 


13608 


150 


1800 


6 " 


13 


June 2-6 


54 


1134 


. 14742 


200 


2000 


7 " - 




* * 




4 


30 


( 







PILOT/PRETEST MANAGEMENT PLAN BLOCK DIAGRAM 

j 



Dist. 
Supt. 



Coordination 

School 
Principal 



Corcoran 
Tromanhauser 



Corcoran 
Tromanhauser 



John Wick 
Project Director 



Edward Tromanhauser 
Project Director 



Classroom 
Teachers 



Bartlest 
Hayes 
Andres 
Cecsarini 



Training 




Data 


Sessions 




Entry' 


Vidmar 




Ward 


Balch 






Cfcaja 











1 


Instrument 




Distribution 




Logging/Coding 


Admin . & 




& Collection 




& Cleaning 


Monitoring 




Instruments 






Cecsarini 




Staff 




Staff 


Fesl 








Andres 


Andres 










Hayes 










Cronin 











Computer 
Operations 

Hill 
Malin 



JL 



Technical 
Analysis 

Staff 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE ALL-SYSTEM SURVEY (March to June, 1980) 

The pilot/pretest conducted in the fall of 1979 provided pro- 
ject staff with information which was used to redesign the survey 
instruments, and alter field administration plans. Basically, the 
administration of the all-system survey followed the pilot/pretest 
design. However, the following modifications in the technical de- 
sign were made following the pilot/pretest: 

* The original sample size (students) was reduced from 30,000 
to 15,000. It was determined that it would not be possible to use 
the original sample size with the amount of project staff available 
especially if follow-up interviews were to be conducted, and an ab- 
sentee sub-sample selected. Logistically, field workers could only 
visit schools a limited number ^of times. In addition, the greater 
the number of visits to a school, the greater the disruption of re- 
gular school activities, and the greater the resistance offered by 
school staff. 

*. Student questionnaires were delivered to schools via the 
school system mail delivery service (mail runs), but following the 
administration of the instrument, the questionnaires were brought 
back to the project office by field workers, and not returned by 
mail. This proved to be a much faster, more reliable, and more effi- 
cient process. 

* Return visits to schools were reduced by having field workers 
conduct the student interviews and administer questionnaires to ab- 
sentees during the same site visit. This meant a longer period of 
time spent at a school, but "cut down on travel time; 
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PRETEST/PILOT DATA 
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CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 

PRETEST DATA: SWMAFY OP FLUENCIES 
FROM STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. PRETESTS. The student questionnaire was pretested in October and 
Novestiber of 1979 in the following schools: 



District 3 



Elementary 
Elementary 
Elementary 
High School 

District 17 

Elementary 
High. School 
Elementary 

District 19 - _ 

Elementary 
High School 
Upper Grade Center 



Pretest Date Number of Students 



10-16 
10-17 
10-19 
10-26 

10-22. 

10-25 

10-26 

10-18 

10- 24 

11- 7 



122 
' 55 
56 
122 

59 
114 
46 

41 " 
128 
81 



,2. VALID QUESTIONNAIRES. There were '809 valid questionnaires. A tctal of 
156 students did not receive questionnaires due to absence from the class- 
roans for a variety of reasons. A total of 14 students declined to take 
the questionnaire, and 83 questionnaires were not incorporated in the. 
pretest group because less than 20 percent of the instrument was couple ted, 
or because of gross inconsistencies in responses (i.e. indicating that 
' respondents were both rrale and female, were in more than one grade level, 
and were victims and were not victims of incidents) . 

3. FRBQUEMCEES." The information on the following pages indicates the fre- 
quencies and types of responses found on the 809 valid- instruments. The 
responses of all questions on the instrument are not included. 
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777 Valid cases 
32 Missing cases 



809 




Uyrsor 12-13 
younger 



14-15 



16-17 



AGE OF RESPONDENTS IN YEARS 



>MJS FEMAEE 
SEX OF RESPONDENTS 




18 yrs or 
older 



x 



777 Valid cases 
32 Missing cases 
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3h 



Valid Cases: 770 
Missing: 39 

Total: . 809 









• 


















1.8% . 




/ 








2.3% 


51.8% 


19.7% 


16.5% 


7.8% 


1 1 










Indian 


' Asian 


Span. 
Amer. 


Black 


White 


Other 



RACE OF RESPONDENT 



Valid cases: 777 
Missing: 32 



Total 



809 



14.2 



25.2 



17.1 











13.6 


15.6 


13.4 


0.9 


10th 


11th 


12th 


un- 



graded 

1RADE LEVEL CF RESPGJDEOTS BY PERCENT 
-OF TOTAL RESPONDENTS 



31 

314 



ASSAULT 



Question: During the last two months (September and October) 

did anyone attack you or threaten to attack and 
injure you at school or on the way to or from school? 

A total of 767 students responded to this question, out of a total 
N of 809 (42 missing cases) . 



NO 
YES 



f 

681 
86% 



(89%) 
(11%) 



f 




ASSAULT AND ATTEMPTED ASSAULT 



If it is assumed that those who did not resDond were not assaulted, 
the above percentages are slightly altered co those below: 
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ASSAULTS AMD ATTEMPTED ASSAULTS 
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ASSAULT 



A tgtal of 86 students stated that they had been assaulted. (in the two 
month period) or an attempt was made to do so. When asked if the incident 
was an actual assault or an attempt, 38 students replied that it was an 
actual assault, and 75 students replied that it was an attempt to do so, 
for a total of 113 responses. 



Question: 




If the "actual assault 11 figure is used, 38 out of 780 respondents claim 
they were assaulted for an assault rate on students of 5% in the two month 
period. fc 



If the N- used is 809, the total number of respondents including those who 
did not reply to the assault question, the assault rate, rounded to nearest 
whole percentage figures is still 5%. 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
REPORTING ACTUAL ASSAULTS 
IN SAMPLE OF 809 
B . >- 




ASSAULT 



Question: 



How many times did this occur? 



I % 

Once 60 52% 

Twice 29 26% 

More than twice _27 22% 
116 



once 






twice 




more 
than 
twice 



TIMES IN TTO I-DOTH PERIOD 



Where did the assault or attempted assault take place? 



LOCATION 


f 






Classroom 


31 


( 


%) 


Sidewalk next 










to School 


8 


( 


%) 




Washroom 


7 


( 


%) 




Gym 


6 


( 


%) 




Playground 


6 


( 


%) 


i 


Cafeteria 


4 


( 


%) 


i 


Parking lot 


2 


( 


%) 





(0 



0} 

3 



er 




i 




0 




1 








rH 

. 04 



id 

•H 

8 



1 



PLACE OF INCIDENT 



34 
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ASSAULT 



When d id the assault or attempted assault take place? 





WHEN 


f 






Before School 


10 


(13%) 




Before Lunch 


20 


(26%) 




Lunch 


8 


(11%) 


m 


After Lunch 


11 


(15%) 




After School 


26 


(35%) 






75 


(100%) 



8 
if 



o o 



i 



•6 



05 



O 
0) 

H 

4J 



TIME OF INCIDENT 



Why did it take place? 



REASON ' 


£2 


ii 


Argument 


5 


11 


Don f t Know 


5 


22 


Other 


5 


14 


Grudge 


4 


7 


Gang Recruitment 


_4 


13 




26 


75 



13 




- REASON FOR INCIEENT 
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ASSAULT 



How many offenders? 



N - 79 

One 34/79 
Two 13/79 
Three 5/7? 
More than 3 26/79 
79/79 



(43%) 
(16%) 

(39%) 



die 



Two 



Three 



tore 
than 
three 



NUMBER OF OFFENDERS 



Age of offenders 



N « 107 

10-12 Yrs - 18/10? (17%) 

13-14 Yrs - 21/107 (20%) 

15-16 Yrs - 41/107 (38%) 

17-18 Yrs * 14/107 (13%) 

18 Yrs + - 12/107 (11%) 

107 (99%) 



10-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 
AGE OF OFFENDERS IN YEARS 
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STUDENTS? 
N - 83 

Yes^ - 48 (58%) 

No - 19 (23%) 

Think so - 2 ( 2%) 
Some were »- 6 ( 7%) 
Don't know* _8 (10%) 
83 (100%) 



ASSAULT 




WERE THE OFFENDERS STUDENTS AT 
VICTIM'S SCHOOL? 



OF-RACS DIFFERENT ? 
N - 83 

No - 54 (65%) 

Yes - 26 (35%) 



WEAPONS? 
N - 81 
No 
Yes 



60 (74%) 
20 (26%) 



KIND OF WEAPON? 
N » 17 

Gun » 4 (24%) 

Knife » 8 (47%) 
Stick/club 4 (24%) 
Other 1 ( 5%) 

17 (100%) 



NO 




74% 


YES 26% 1 



WERE WEAPONS USED? 




Gun Knife Stick/ Other 
Club 

KIND OF WEAPON USED? 
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THEFT 



Question: 



During the last two months (September and October) did 
anyone steal anything from you or take something of yours 
without your permission while you were in school, or on the 
,way to or from school? 

».-. 

A total of 724 students responded to this question, out of a total n or 809 
( 85 Missing cases) . 



NO - 567 (70%) 

YES « 157 (19%) 

MISSING -85 (11%) 



809 (100%)" 




PERCENT STUDENTS REPORTING THEFT 



The amount of positive res-onses as a percentage of students responding 
to this question is: 
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567 (78%) 
157 (22%) 
724 



"YES" TO THEFT QUESTION AS 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS RESPONDING 
TO THE QUESTION 
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THEFT 



Using the total N of 309, assuming those who did not respond (missing cases) 
were not victims of theft, 19 out of every 100 students had something stolen 
from them. in the two month period. 

Using the total" response to this question, and dropping the non-response cases, 
22 out of every 100 students had something stolen from them in the two month 
period. 



How many times did this happen during the two month period? 



Once • 103 (68%) 

Twice 28 (19%) 

More than twice 20 (13%) 
151 




39 
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THEFT 



J* 

What was taken? 



ITEM 


h 




h 


h 


Money 


21 


(12%) 


11 


10 


Books 


32 


(13%) " 


18 


3 


Purse/Wallet 


9 


( 5%) 


11 


1 


School Supplies 


65 


(37%) 


7 


16 


Clothing 


18 


(10%) 


1 


6 


Radio-Tape Player 


6 


( 3%) 






Other 


24 


(14%) 







176- 









12% 


18% 




5% 


Money 


Books 


Purse/ 



37% 




Wallet Supplies 



Tape . 
Player 



WHAT WAS TAKEN? 



40 
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Cost of Stolen Items: * N - 147- 
Less than $1 - 38 (26%) 
1-5 - 58 (39%) 

5 -10 - 21 (14%) 

10-20 - 12 ( 8%) 

20+ - _18 (12%) 

147 



Where? Jfe_17l 
.Classroom - 62 (36%) 



Washroom 

Halls/Stairs 

Gym 

Lunchroom 
Playground 
Parking lot 
'School Bus 



11 ( 6%) 
19 (11%) 
64 (37%) 
6-( 4%) 

1 (.5%) 

2 ( 1%) 
1 (.5%) 



School Soc. Event 5 ( 3%) 

171 



When? N ■ 165 

Before School * 11 ( 7%) 

Before Lunch » 86 (52%) 



Lunch 

After Lunch 
After School 



- 18 (11%) 

- 31 (19%) 

- 19 (12%) 
165 



Less 1-5 
than 1 



5-10 10-20 more 

than 20 



G0ST -OF ITEMS STOEEN-'IN" DOLLARS 



« 



6 



WHERE DID THE LOSS OCCUR? 



WHEN DID TIE LOSS OCCUR? 
41 



s 

D 



JZZl 



THEFT 









- Tell? " N" i 163 






Nc - 63 (42%) 


NO 


YES 


Yes - 87 (5$Z)_ 1 


42% 


58% 



150 (iao%) 



DID YOU TELL ANYONE ABOUT IT? 



Why not ? N ■ 98 

Not important 

Nothing would be done 

Nobody cares 

Afraid 

Forgot 

Other 



38 (39%*K 

39 (40%) 

6 ( 6%) 

2 ( 2%) 

3 ( 5%) 

7 ( 7%) 



Whom did you tell? N » 117 

Principal » 7 (6%) 

Teacher - 48 (41%) 

School Sec. Per. ■ 2 (2%) 

Counselor » 2 (2%) 

Adjus. Teacher * 4 ( 3%) 

"Parent/Guardian - 12 (10%) 

Friend .* - 37 (32%) 

Police - 3 ( 3%) 



Other 



- 2 ( 2%) 
117 



8 



g 

8.8 



s 



88 * 



.8 



o 



WHY NOT? 




WHOM DID YOU TELL? 
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ROBBERY 



A total of 51 students stated that they had been robbed (in the two month 
period) or an attempt was made to do so. When asked if this incident was 
an actual robbery or an attempt, 14 students replied that it was an actual 
robbery, and 35 students replied that it was an attempt to do so, for a total 
of 49 responses. However, since ,51 students replied "Yes" to the original 
question about robberies and attempts, the 49 response total is inconsistent 
% with the 51 response total. 

Question: Were you actually robbed, or was this only an attempt to rob you? 



ACTUAL ROBBERY - 14 
ATTEMPTED ROBBERY => 35 

TOTAL - 49 




Of the total of 756, students who responded to this question, 14 'replied that 
they had been robbed." Based on an N of 756 approximately 2% of the resoondents 
had been victims*of a robbery within the two month period. Based on an S of 
809, this percentage figure is not changed. 
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ROBBERY 



Question: During the last two months (September and October) did 

anyone take anything from you by force or threat of force 
(this is called rolybery) , or did anyone attempt to do so 
while you were at school or on the way to or from school? 

A total of 756 respondents answered this question,« T and 53 respondents 
did not answer • v 




If it is assumed that those who did not respond were not robbed, 
the above percentages are slightly altered to those below: 
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ROBBERY 



Where did the robbery or attempted robbery take place? 



LOCATION f 
Classroom 2 
Washroom 10 
Hall-Stairs 8 
Gym-Locker Room 9 
Cafeteria i 
Playground 3 
Public Transportation! 
Parking Lot _1 

36 



/ 



Respondents indicate that 
tfte most likely places to 
pe robbed are the school 
/washrooms, in the halls or 
V stairwells, or in the gym 
or locker room. These three 
locations account for 75% of 
the robberies or attempted 
robberies. 



When did the robbery or attempted robbery take place? 



TIME 




Respondents indicate that 


Before School 




58% of the robberies or 


Hours 22 


attempted robberies take 






place before or after * 


Before Lunch 


15 . 


regular school hours* 


During Lunch 


2 




After Lunch 


6 




After School 


10 






. 55 





Hace of the officers who robbed or attempted to rob students: 

L 

Same race as victim 15 
Different race than victim 13 

28 
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ROBBERY 



Estimated age of offenders who robbed or attempted to rob students: 



API? TM VUADC 


t 


I 


1U - 1Z 


3 


N 
C 


13 - 14 


29 


I 
D 


15 - 16 


10 


E 
N 


' 17 - 18- 


8 


C 
E 


18+' 


4 


S 



What was taken in the robbery? 
ITEMS TAKEN f 
Money * 11 
Books-School Supplies ' 6 
Purse or w,a'llet 

Lunch 

-t 

Radio-Tape Player 
Other 



1 
1 
2 
_9 
30 



8? 



10-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 
Age of offenders in years 



„ CO 



u 

^ 3: 



•S 

c 

3 



&3 1 

<2£ 



18+ 



How many times did this happen (robbery or attempted' robbery) 
during the two month period? 



TIMES 



_ f 
22 
25 



Once 
Twice 
More than twice 4 
51 




Once 



TWice 

Frequency of Occurrence 



More than 
Twice 
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ROBBERY 



Were weapons used or displayed in the robberies or attempted robberies? 

f 



46% 


54% 


Weapon 


No 


Used 


Weapon 



Weapons used or displayed 13 
No weapons used 'or displayed 15 

. 28 



What kind of weapons were used of displayed? 
KIND f 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 

Were victims of the robberies or attempted robberies hurt or injured' 
RESPONSES 



NO 
YES 



f 
18 
10 
28 



% 
64 
36 
100 



no 




Injury 




64% 


Injury 




36% 
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RObBERY 



How many victims of robbery or attempted robbery were injured seriously 
enough to require the attention of a doctor or nurse? 



SAW DR. OR NURSE. 
NO 
YES 



f 
19 

Ji. 
23 



No 



Yes 



DID VICTIM SEE DOCTOR OR NURSE? 



(100%) 













HOSPITAL 


f 








NO 


11 


(44%) 


No 


Yes 


YES — 


13 


(56%) 




i 



DID VICTIM GO TO HOSPITAL? 



48 
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ROBBER? 

For those students who were victims of a robbery or attempted robbery, 
and who were also injured or hurt, how was the injury indicted? 




hit with metallic 
object 



( 
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ROBBERY 



not Reported, what was the reason? 



REASON 


f 


Not important 


1 


Nobody cares 


3 


Afraid 


4 


Forgot 


2 


Other 


2 




12 



a 

.2 



1 * 



4J 



I 

0 



Reason for rot rep orting 



If Reported, whom was* informed? 
PERSON 



Principal 
Teacher 

Security Person 

Adjustment teacher 

Parent-guardian 

Friend 

Other 

Police 



f 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
6 
3 
_0 
17 



04 -P 



IT 



I" 



(0 



i — i 



I 

o 



Persons reporting to 



50 
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RAPE 



Question: 



During the past two months (September and October) 
did anyone rape you or attempt to ,rape you while 
in school or on the way to or from school? 



A total of 723 students responded to this question, out of a total of 
809 (42 missing cases) 

YES = 1.9% 



RESPONSE f 
< NO 709 



(98%) 



YES 



14 
723 



( 2%) 




If it is assumed that those who did not respond were not victims of 
rape or attempted rape, the above figures are slightly altered. 



YES = 1.7% 



NO 681 
YES 14 
MISSING _86 
809 




STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE (Ql) 
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SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 

. STUDENT GUESTSOfcf-MIRE 
roa;.o of P.uijCA now ■ c»ty on chicao-.: - copyright i9so 



This questtonraire is part of a study to find out how safe people arc in school or on 
inc way to or from school. You were selected randomly from among the students in the 
school system to be a part of this study. This is just like having your name drawn from 
a hat. 

THIS IS WOT A TEST. The-e are no right or wrong answers. We only need your honest 
answers to the questions. Your participation is VOLUNTARY. You do not have to answer 
some or ail of the questions. However, your answers are important and we would like your 
.jII cooperation. 7 

' DO NOT Wf.lTE YOUR NAME ON THIS BOOKLET. Your responses will be anonvmous 
. lease do not talk or compare answers with ether students. We are only interested in your 
answers. Y 

if you have any questions at this point, please raise your hand. O.K., now look at the 
sampie questions in thh instructions below. 



INSTR UCTIONS 
There are four kinds of questions in this booklet. 



The first kind is a multiple choice question. After the 
question, it will say FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER. Use 
a lead pencil to till ?n the circle surrounding the nymbe; 
beside the answer that fits you oest. like tfcjs: 

EXAMP LE 1 



How tftP are you? (rILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER} 

Less h*<in 5 feet . . « *i 

Between 5 arc! 0 f«c: 

f/wre toan 6 leet ........... :S 



The sccotKf kind will ask you to fill In aJL the numbers 
hoside mowers that fit y^u. like this: * J 

EXAM PLE 2 



What oursas do you t;:ke at schooJ? 
(FILL IN ML THAT APPLY) - 

En#»: . 

Mash , . 

GccmI i>.»«(,ics . . , , 

Sfienco , , , . « . . 

Indnstn.il Arts ..... ....... 

0%'w . • . , 



Tht: third kind just usl:.; you to write #n an answer. 
How ifi iy •r.-ri#f"" \< *ut i«s yjiii lunch pi*f<o<H 



The fourth kind asks a sot of questions with \he an- 
swers.to the right of each one. Each answe- is labeled 
as in the example below, (FILL IN ONE KUViBER 
ON EACH LINE) 

EXAMPLE 4 

How do you feel about each of these idea:.? {FILL f TO 
ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) Aof^ Di^g icc 

A. Teachers know all the answers z 

B. Parents and teachers should work 

together ,i z 

C. Students should be able to decide 

what is taught in school i .2" 

The fifth kind is more complicated, but is also the 
most important. You are ar.kcd if certain thirtqi hap- 
pened to you. For example: "In the iast \\\o months 
have you had anything of yours stolen from r CM in 
school?" If yoj answtsr "NO" you tfien c'> on to the 
n:».xt question. U you answr "YES" then y;»u go or. 
to other parts of the s;..r.e question. 

EXAMPLE n 

In the last two months hr/o yo;i had -.nythino r* 
youis stolen from you in sch >oI? 
1 NO {Go to a*\i quostx'i p,«j* ; *' 
\ YCS M *ei 

lio.v many tints' 

0i»* o , . . , , , * 

....... 



t« .m iwh <» . 

now iukk 10 7 Hi; ni-::t i\;<,l ,r:f> 



53 



You arc-now im*d/ to bcn.'n. Be sure to use only a pr.n 
cil, not « pen Hr^w: imy changed answers completely 
and cleanly. If you Ur.vt: *ny question*, while taldnq this 
questionnaire, please raise your h.snd. 



1. Are you: 
a, M*\v . 



b. Femai»: 



2. How old are you? 

(PILL IN ONLY ONS NUMBER) 

a, 11 year:? old cr \ounger 

b. 12 to 13 ye<:rs ci age **z 

c 14 to 15 yeais of 05c = 3, 

d. 16 to 17 yoois of age "4 

e, 1 6 yi-ars old or older ^ 



Wh* do you (jo to thin schooi .mil not some othor 
sol 00W (FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 
a < am involved in a Perrnnwivt' 

Transfer Plan . . , , * i 

b I chO£e this school for ;ts special courses 

or program . , . , ^2 

c I was expelled froni another school 

d. I was assigned to this school because 

I live in the arej i < 

e. Some other reason (What reason" Write in) * 



3. How do you describe yourself? 
(FILL IN ONLY 0«\'E NUMBER) 

a. An crican Indhn or Alaskan Native ( T* 

b Asian-American or Pacific Islai.der (Chinese. 
J;tpan?se» Hawaiian, etc:) : 

c. Sp&msN-Americrm (Mexican. Puoko ftican. 
Cohan; or other Lotin*A., *»nc;in). (?) 

d. BlacJ? or Afro»Amencan h«her than 
Spanish-American) (a* 

e. White (other than Spanish-American) '?) 10. 

f* Oth»* r { p le&iP write in hero). ftj 



8. How many good friends do you have at this 
school? (FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

a. None \ c. 3 or *\ T K 

or—2 ,, .. ^ .J^ — -d7"5-or-rn<>re-"-.--7--.- i t" 



9. How often do you feel safe while in your school 
% building? (FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

a, All of the time . . d Hardly ever . . X* 

b. Most of the time . 2 e . Never ....... y 

' c. Some of the time ? 



How often arc you afraid that someone will hurt 

or bother you at school? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

a. All of the time . . . J d Hardly ever . . 

b. Most of the time . 2 e Never ...... /** 

c/ Some of the time . 



4, How long have you been attending this school? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 
c Less than 3 mo . . d. Between 1 & 2 yrs ? 
b. Bvl-.voen G mo, . ?• e, Mo.11 than 2 yrs. . /?* 
c CclwecaG mo. & 1 yr 3 



VVhm un.de are you in? 

(FILL ;W ONLY ONr. NUMBER) 

a ?'h ^'adc» , 

b L'ts g?ade 

c f<lh 9r«ufo (Fit -»f;rvtt) 

d 10t f ; iu»*n!»« (Sf >i»it>fui 

v 1 Ith jiirfdo tJu; 

f I2^i •iniio tS JV. ........ 



}, Hc.v v/# II do you • »»» ibo following; 
fM:I 2.M ONfc M;.\Vl.n ON f'ACH LINl:) 



F t t*% 

V. J. 



t «W 



11. Do you feel safe on school ji rounds, includtiuj 
playgrounds, recreation areas, and parking lots? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 
a. All of the* time . . . J d< Hardly ever . . .1* 

b Mos: of the lime , ? e, Never I* 

c. Some of the i,mp . 3 



12. flow often do you hiiwi something to rjcliool to 
protect yourself? (FILL IN ONLY OK£ NUMBER) 
a AU of 'hi; time . . 1 d H/ir<tf\ evw . . . A 

b Most of the fine. 2 e Neu-i , . 

c Sonu* of th** turn* 3 



13. If you do I*nn<j sw,*nrthi;if| :o school to piot u.! 
youiM?li, w'i.iS i< it that you (>nn(i> 
(Fit I IN ALL T 1 ' AT APPLY) 



14. Do ,'«J clay m by* f£ f»x*«T any oi ilu» f*»'lowing pUc:& 
bccairr, someone itnnSit hurt 01 liotS:oar you therv? 
{f ill iN ONE KUM3 ,= n ON EACH I IMEJ 

a Th" shortest w«t/ to school . ? -- 

b A**/ Mur.inces mty the school ^ 

c. Ai-j hallway* or suns in the suiool . . . . \ * 

d. Parts of the school cafeteria '2 % 2 - 

h Any school rcbtrvCM \}J % 

f. Other places inside' school building (\i »h 

g. School parking lot ... . 0 

h Other places on sciool grounds © Q 



Oon't 



15. Tha 'following qui'S'.io-is are abo«it street gangs 
(FILL IN ONL : NU.YitjER ON EACli LINE) 

YftS T No 

a. Are ih=*ie ery flrca: gangs in your 

neighborhood U) © 

your ocnool 0 (?' 

c. Do street gang members try to get 
you iv join their gangs wher you 

are m school 0 ® ® 

d. Do stie.et gang rr—nbers try to get 
you to join their gangs when you 

ase t,u;side of school 0 ® 

e. Do street ga.ig mr.'ribers at your 
'"IcHbof niaki? you (eel afraid when 

you arc at school © (? 

f. Have street gang members evof* 
threatened you cr attacked you 
in school or on ifa v/ay to or 
from school **} (z 



16. During the last two months did anyone attack you 
or lb teamen to attack one! injure you at school or on 
the way to or from school? 



INSTRUCTION^ IF YOU WERE NOT ATTACKED OH 
TH H t* f r M ED VV ITH ATTACK AND INJURY IN THE 
LAS1 t ./O MONTHS FIU IN THE NUMBER "1" BE- 
LOW AND GO ON TO THE NEXT QUESTION INDI- 
CATED ll YOU \ ATTACKED OR THREATENED 
WITH ATTACK, FILL IN THE NUMttl:^ "2" BELOW 
AND CONTSNUc ANSWERING THE REST OF THIS 



A, 



"..0 iG" u> ♦i.'c^fcn 17. IV^» -t) 



C. Huiv many times did thi* fc«;pp"n during the 
last two months? 

Once 1 Tnree tirr.cS .... 3 

Twice . « * Moie than 3 times . 4 



it ws tiF 

| 

U l ?„ slit « 



.jU.m !: (in { inji.it* you, » » .«t. 
.»p* to a* 1 \f> ? 

*••«»!* * r * , , . I 



INSTRUCTIONS. ANSWER f HE FOLLOWING QUf.S 
TIONS ABOUT THE INCIDENT WHICH YOU THINK 
WAS MOST SERIOUS. ' 



Where did this take place? 
(FIU. IN ALL THAT APPLY) 
Classroom . . . 
Washroom . . . 
Hall or rtairs . 
Gym or Locker 

Room 

Cafeteria or 
Lunchroom . . 
Playground . y 



5 - 
"6 . 



Parking lot 0 

School social event. ,f> 
School athletic uvnt 11 
On Street nex» to 

school 

On way to or from 

school 13 

Other (Where?) M 



Sc I TooFB us— . : 
CTA bus or EL 



E. When did it take place? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUI/.8ER) 

Before regular school hours . *C 

During school hours, before lunch 

During school hours dunng lunch . . , 2 

Dunng school hours. aftsr lunch ......... * 

After regular school hours 

F. What was the reason for it? 

An argument f ([* 

A grudge 

Gang recruitment « ^ 

Other (What?) 



Don't know 



G. How many persons attacked you. or attempted 
to do -so? (FILL INHDNL^^NE~NUfrrtf£R! - — 

One person . * 1 

Two persons ? 

Three persons . . . " J 

More than three peisons . . . . * 

H. How many of thosi attaching you were: 



Femule? 



(fllifl.l'r It 



I. How ni-iny of thoM. /wi^km^ you v.we \ 
of your race 7 . - 



(MiMS:{. n 

J. What v.wiiltl v»'*4i to be me a ; i" of th»* 

i't*fZt...l: * \A%t\ r.:t. **l » d you. ku i*u* ■ .pi'.*i rt « 
dw .o ? -t:u IN OWLY ONi* Nl".V.:u i) 

jr.f t ,* ji- ,i, ,iut •*» 



9 

ERIC 



K. If you woi*; attacl.t-l by one pciiM-i* was chat 
person: 

1 1 years; c!d or younger 1 

J 2 to 13 years of <;'j i , , . , .... 2 

14- to 15 years of a^je * 

16 tO| 17 years of aye , , 4 ' 

18 yepra old or olour * 

L. Wcro you hurt bodly enough that 

You saw a doctor or nurse ...... \ 1 ? 

You went to a hobpnat ........... 1 2 * 

. You wor«; bleeding . . **. 2 * 

Yoir hat* a broken bone ....... ... 1 ,?* 

You had to stay homo from school . L 2 , 

M. How were you attacked? 
(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

I was shoved . . 1 I "was cut or stabbed 6 
I L w a s*7v* fv/i t rrfrsts^ 
I waj. kicked ... ; 



I was sliot ....... ~*j 

Other (Wlm'j i 



(Answer hem) 



P* Did you report it to anyone? 



Y 



■ YFS* 
To whom did you 
report it? (FILL IN 
ALL THAT APPLYr 
Principal 1 
Teacher . , . 2 
Scho *t inl\ 

P«»'SO"l . . . s 
ClHj'U, ... 

P fi»n» «»' GtuifOi.if* ■ 
Oil- « 1 'My 
Mini r 



» NQ- 
B oca use; 
(FILL IN ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

Nut Important . . . . 
Nothnnj would he 
done - - . 

,\nhui5'i ■..'ft*-. 



1 A During the f<t%t i.vo months did anyone si* il any 
thiny from you or take something of yours v »thost 
your permission while you wu # e in school or on the 
way to or froqafehool? 



INSTRUCTIONS. If YOU DID NOT HAVE ANY- 
THING STOLEN IN THE LAST TWO MONTHS, r ILL 
IN THE NUMULR "1 " BELOW AND GO ON TO "HfE 
NEXT QUESTION INDICATED. IF YOU DID HAVF 
SOMETHING STOLEN. FILL IN THE NUMBER "2 * 
oELOW AND CONTINUE ANSWERING THE REST 
OF THIS QUESTION, 



A. ;| NC {Go to question 18. Page C>) 
VES-j 

8. If yes, how many times did tnte happen? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

Once t Three times ...... * 

Twice : *\ More than 3 times ■ A 



N. Do you know if the perron(s) v. ho attacked you 
or threatened you; weie students at your school? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

Yes. students at my school © 

No. not students at my school \? 

I think they were students at my school . . . 

Some wore students at my school - »*) 

I don't know . ■ » . *5 

O. Did any r»f those who attacked you, or threatened 
to attack you. have any weapons, such as knives, 
sticks, gurs. etc.? 
} YES 2 NO 

If yes. whit kind of weapon(s) did they have? 



INSTRUCTIONS. ANSWER THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE LOSS WHICH 
INVOLVED THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF MONEY 
OR ITEMS WHICH COST THE MOST MONEY 



C, Whore did this take place? 
' (FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 
Classroom >} Parking lo; ...... . 3. 



Washroom . 

Hail or stairs .... 2 

Gym or Lacker 
Room ......... I*; 

Cafeteria or 
Lunchroom » . . . . 5 

Playground 6 

School Bus ..... * 
CTA bus or El , . . s 



School social event . *« 
School athletic 'even* '! 
On Street next to 
school .......... ,? 

On way to or from 
school ........ . ' 

Other (Where?) 14 



D. When did this occur? 1 \ 

— fFrcu nsroNtY one nukbsri r — ~\ 

Before M.-guLir school houia ........... 1 | 

During school Ivnirs. before lunch * j 

During school h^urs. ilurewi tamrh . . . * 3 j 

During *i!»V&l hct.-r*,. Lmch . , „ . 4 | 

After rcyuW: sJuoJ hour;, . - . . . . . : \ 

i 
t 

E. What wise taken? (FILL IN ALL THAT APH Mi 

f 



Pin if ' 
J*»w«*trY 
Lunch .• 



•lei 



oq _ 
H j.j o or Lvt P -i» 
0: ^ i^V' jt^ 



/ J 



Mow mi'i'h moni'v w »«. Mir.t, o« i ow oh vf 
monoy w«***ld t; t. iu» t'> rt»i»l»u»r wiMt v *« » 
{I ILL IN 0*MY »"Nt .r.iJV.P.riti 

.mi. M. ^ * .«» f 



/ 



/ 



G« Did you toll anyone about it? 



Whom did you 
(Fill IN AIL THAT 
APPLY) 

Principal . 1 

Teacher . ; ?. 

School Security 

Person » V 

Counselor * 

Adjustment Teacher . * 

Parent or Guardian . < 
Othvr Family 

Member. ... v 

Friend ...... * 

Police 3 

OthsH (Whom*) ic 



2 NO 



Because. 

(FILL IN ALL THAT 
APPLY) 

Noi important r ^ 

Nothmcj would be 

done 2 

Nobody caret 

anyway 3' 

Afraid to 

Forgot *£■ 

Other |VVhy>) V 



1 8. During the last two months, did anyone take anything 
from you by force or threat of force (this is called rob- 
bery), or d:d anyone attempt to rob you while you 
were in school or on the way to or from school? 



INSTRUCTIONS; IF YOU WERE NOT ROiJBED. AND 
NO ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO ROB YOU IN THE LAST 
TWO MONTHS, FILL IN THE NUMBER "1" BELOW 
AND GO ON TO THE NEXT QUESTION INDICATED. IF 
YOU WERE ROBBED. OR AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE 
TO R03 YOU, FILL IN THE NUMBER "2" BELOW AND 
CONTSNUt ANSWERING THIS QUESTION. 



to. 



X NO (Go to question IS. Page 6 J 
V YES— * 



B. If yes: Were you actually robbed, or w«is this only 
an attempt to rob you? ^ 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

I was actually robbed (!) 

Someone attempted to rob me 

C. How many times did this happen during the last 
?v two months/ (FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

Once * , • ' Three tunes ........ 3* 

Ivvicv > — ? More | hai» 3 times . * 



jtnatruqtions answer the following ques- 
"hons comcfrniivc 1ue hnc!d£n? which you 
(think vvaj Must slrious 



E. When did it tuke place? 

Belort, regular school hows . * 

During '.cIhjoI hours, before lunun * 

During school hours, dunmj lunch * 

•Owing school hou's. dli^r luncn - 

After regular school hours , ^ 

F. How many persons robbed you? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

One person , , . i 

Two persons i 

Three persons 3 

More than 3 persons ■» 

G. How many of those who robbed you •vuttrnot 
of your race? 



H. What would you. gucss-to^be- thorny cc of tho 
persons) who robbed you, or attempted 

to do so? 

They were younger thpn I din » 

They were aboOt my age 

They were older than I am c 

I. - If you were robbed b\ one person, was that 

poison: 

1 1 years old or younger i 

12 to 13 years of age * 

14 to 15 years 6t age. > * 

^ 16 to 17 years of age A 

18 years old or older * 

J. Do you know if the person(s) involved wtro 

students at your school? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUM8ER) 

Yes, students at my school » 

* No, not students at my school ...,.„.,.. 

'I think thev were students at my school ... » 

Some w*re students at my school - 

I don't know . . . , c 

t 

K. What wos taken? (FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY? 



Money . ....... J 

Boohs School 
Supplies ,.„,,.. 2 
Purse or Wallet . . J 
Jewulry . . , . . 4 



Lunch , 
Clothing . . . . 
Radio o' T-ip-i 



— ! 



D. Where did this tr.lm rlnco 1 
{FILL iU All THAT API'LY) 



Li- » * . •« 
* J «• m 1 ^ 



I P.lfkiilU M * 

i ScIh »! .iS^'i »'vent » 
tn. :^fi t * r.- xt io 



t -I 

* « lit' ' 
I)-* ; 



CZ 



L- Did any ol tho$r vvlio rc-bbed you h;»vr .%.* ...*ni*< 
such kniven. sti^ 1 .*. «.ni*: etc.* 

If yeu Wh.it kind i-l w ip-.isi|«.| din iu» v 1 • 



M Wmh- vr.u hurl oi in,!.!-"! durinn tin- n#H». * f 
.^7p ' ^: kip tu ^ f - \j - 



3*0 



N. H yes: How were you injured? 
{FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

I was shoved or pushed 

I was hit with fists 

I was kicked 

I was hit with a stick or ho*rd 

I was hit w:th a piece of metal . . . 
I was hit with a stone, rock or brick 

I .was cyi or stabbed 

I was shot ....... 

Other (How?) 



O.Were you hurt badly enough that: 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) YES 

You saw a doctor or nurse 'j) 

You went to a hospital 

You were bleeding \}) 

You had a broken hone (»* 

You had to stay home from school . . . 0 

P. Did you tell anyone about it? 
^.YES - "" ^ - '? NO — ^ 
Whom did you tell? Because: 
(FILL IN ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



(FILL IN ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



Principal- 

Teacher (£ 

School Security 

Person *.J: 

Counselor £ 

, Adjustment Teacher 's 
/Parent or Guardian 

Other Family 

Members @ 

Fncnd (?; 

Police l?J 

Other (Whom?) . . . iq 



i N S F R 1 7 CT i 0 N r. ; ANSWf.R THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION:! CONCERNING THfc ATTACK OH 

aiteMpted a n ack which u>u hunk was 

MOST SERIOUS . 



(V* Not Important ......© 

Nothing would be 

done 

Nobody caies anyway $ 

Afraid to * . ® 

Forgot 

Other (Why?) 



® 



During th e lest two m onths, did anyone rape you or 
attempt to rape you while In school or on the way to 
or from school? 



I INSTRUCTIONS: IF YOU WERE NOT RAPED OR 
! THREATENED WITH RAPE IN THE LAST TWO 

* MONTHS, ttt.L IN NUMBER "I" BELOW AND* f GO 
: ON TO THE NEXT QUESTION INDICATED IF YOU 

* \7PrU ; RAPED. OR AN ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO 
j RAPFYOU. PILL IN THE NUMBER "2" BEUOW AND 
i CONTINUE ANSWERING ALL OF THIS QUESTION. 



ERLC 



A, .J NO «.Gu ;o question 20. Page 7) 
r YES* — | 

T 

B. \i\ai Were you actually raped, or was this only nn 
anun;>! to 'lo so^ iFILL IN ONLY Gfv'f. NUMBER I 
I A t fe >iUiijUy r.in« d . . 1 

>:ioonv .i:te:»pu-d r nfH» . 2 

C lU^v "iikiiW tiiiw* did tins hnf.iH-n durum thi* List 
two months? (MU IN ONLY Of? r4UMi*EHl 
OiUi # . . . 1 fv'airt* thai* 'vvm 1 - - J 

T\Vm.i" • •* 



Whore did this t<ikc place? 
(FILL IN ALL THAT* APPLY) 

Classroom t T 

Washroom , *% 

Hall or stairs .... (3, 

Gym or Locker . % 
Room ......... 0 

Cafeteria or 

Lunchroom ? % 

Playground ..... 'c 
School 8us ..... 
CTA bus or E! . . :V- 



Parking lot 

School social event io 
School athletic ev*»u it 
On Street next to 

schcol ! - 

On way to or from 

school • 

Other (Where?) u 



When did this take placed 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

Before" regular school hours ^ 

During school hours, before lunch * 

During school hours, during lunch ........ 3 

During school, hours, after lunch * 

After regular school hours * 

How many persons were involved? 
"(FILL IN ONi.Y ONE NUMBER) 

One person - . ! 

Two persons 2 

More than two persons ? 



G. How many of your a ttackers were: 
Male 



Female 



j 



isr-ciiy: 



H. How many of your attackers were not o f your 
race? Write the number: (Atu-<*cisj 



341 



58 



What would you guess to be the apes of the 
pcrsonfs) who raped you. cr~attcmptcd 
to do so? 

They were younger than I din ........... « 

They were about my age * « ♦ - 2 

They were older than I im 3 

If you were raped by one person, was Unv 
person: 

1 1 years M oc younger 1 

12 to 13 yeai* of ^e .......... .... 

14 to 1 5 y «»?s of ago ... . ,..«...... 

16 to 17 years of age ..... • ....... - 

18 years* c.Ui ot older 

Do you knov, if the porsM^i involved w^n 
students .it you» schooP 
(HI L IN CI.JIV ONE NUf/BuH) 
~\ «; mu^< 1 *t in V %*.hi»»n 1 
Nr no: •■" *v! .*t *»v m 

S'Hlli* Wi *«• •t.**!il*l* .it l»'\ •« ' " 

L il.in : 1*-**', 



Did you seek medical attention? 
{FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

■Vyes— i 

Where? ' 

Hospital . , . T (D 

Doctor (D 

Nurse (?) 

Clmic 0 

Qther (Whore?) 0 



(2 NO 1 

Why not? T 
Not Important . , 

Ashamed 

Afraid 

Forgot 

Other (Why>) 



M. Did you tell anyone about it? 



1 YES- 



<? NO- 



\jVhom did you tell? 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Principal © 

Teacher 

School Security Person f 5) 

Counselor @ 

Adjustment Teacher ® 

Parent or Guacdiari (*) 

Other Family Members @ 

Friend 0 

Police 0 

Other (Whom>) * Jj l 



HI 



1 

Because: 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Not Important ...... 

Nothing would be done 

Nobody cares anyway 

Afraid to 

Forgot 

Other (Why?) 



How casy^ or hard is it for students, to get the following things at your school? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) Vofy FaMy 

Hard 

a. Beer. wine, or other alcohol f v ! . . . 'i) 

b- Marijuana (\) 

c. Pills, such os Uppers and Downers . . , - .... CO 

d Other types of drugs - ... 0 

e. Weapons, such as guns or knives .* . . , (£ 

i Stolen tlvng*; for sale {£• 



Hard 

<2. 



Fairly 
G«sy- 

ii* 
& 

'3' 
»3 ■ 



How e.*uy woi»ld it be to du the following things if you wanted to? 
(FILL m ONLY ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) very 

a GjI an unfair gr.ule chanyed i J 

b Work faster ir slowor ih;m tlu rest of the class V 

c Have \om *dt*io l*stono*1 «o *n clnss s . . , xV 

cJ X.il\ ovi?r $f hi*.;! work pi^lA-ms wtf* a i «ich<*r . > » . * . ..... 1 * 

e T.jK c»v»*r pfu!>lt*ms \\iih a school oounsetor . . , i, 



Fairly 

2 
2 



Fo-rly 

.'3/ 
3* 
3 
3 
3 

GO TO 



59 



342 



22. In the Inst two months, how many diiys of school did you miss? 

S (hu i\* or.'LY ONi number) 

^ A. Norn? i; * o 6 10 clays. , ..... < 

B 1-2 d«ys..... *, . f More thr.n 10 days ...... * 

fc. 3-5 djyi '3, / 



23. Is there a loi cf competition for grades in this school? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

YES J , & NO 7 2 

24. Do most of your friends think getting good grades is important? 

(FILL IN 0.\'LY ONE NUM3ER) * ! > 

YES .,... v 0. NO ? 2 



25. Hew well do the following people get along at your school? 

(FILL IN ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) 
* • * * Not 

A. Students of uifferont races . ». '?» 

8 Students of different nationalities ;\ {%. 

C. Stud'Mts without much money and students with monev 0 

26. Would you do any of the following things if you knew you could get away with iO 
(FILL IN ONE MUMBER ON EACH LINE) 

* T — 



F«nrly Veiy 
Well Wf M 



No 


Depends 










(ft 




'5, 


CO 




•» 









27. How much do you agree or disagree with each of the following statements? 
(FILL IN ONE NUMBER ON EACH LINE) 



A Racial minority groups (Blocks. Spanish Americans, etc.) 

are tieated fairly in this school . . . 

B A Racial minority groups (Blacks, Spanish-Americans, etc.) 



No 



Ao.cc 






H rr 




% 








0 


® 


'4 



28. How often do you feel afraid that someone will hu,t or bother you on the way to or from school? 
(FILL IN ONLY* ONE NUMBER) 

A Almost never (P c. Once or twice a week Ci\ 

8. Once or twice a month,.. (z 0 Almost every d-iy >«. 

29. How cf^you usually eat your lunch on school days? (FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

A Eol at school lunchroom £ D Do not t*at lunch '« 

B Bring lunch to school w z. 6 Eat out (at restaurant, hot (103 

C. Go home lor lunch .... .......... v 3* sund etc } 



30. If youi school h;.s a problem i\3lh steahntj. ioL>bcry. attacks on stink* ts. and other kinds or crimes, wht 
do you t hink ouy*H4obe dime to cluuvjo things? 

) 




31 0»d vou iwi' o! qwesttons wvn* too K.«ri' 



"yjt .* : tU«r» »*hv**» i*h<* \<*u , ,mt to s t r, ,t mm** m ,<mu ».r!io*»l ? (VVIhtt'l 

o . ! - .. _ 
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Este cuestionario es parte de un estudio para averiguar que tan segu- 
ras estSn las personas en la escuela o en el camino hacla o de la 
escuela. Usted fue elegido casualmente entre los estudiantes del sis- 
tema escolar para formar parte d* este estudio. Esto es exactaraente 
como si tomaramos su norabre, entre muchos de un sombrero. ESTO NO £S 
UN EXAMEN. Aqui no hay respuestas correctas o erroneas. Lo que 
queremos son respuestas sinceras sobre su escuela. Su participacion en 

este estudio es voluntaria. Usted no tiene que contestar algunas o 

t r ^, 

todas las preguntas. Sin embargo, sus respuestas son iraportantes y 
* 

agradeceriamos su cooperacion. 

NO EC CRIB A SU NOMBRE EN ESTE FOLLETO. -Sus respuestas seran anonimas. 
Favor de no hablar ni comparar respuestas con otros estudiantes. Solo 
estamos interesados en sus respuestas. 

Si en cualquier momento tienes preguntas, levanta la raano. Ahora 

pase a las preguntas de ejeraplo en las instrucciones que siguen. 
■ 

INSTRUCCIONES 

En este folleto hay cuatro clases de preguntas 

La primera clase es de seleccion multiple. Despues de la pregunta dice • 
"MARUUE UN NUMERO." Use lapiz para llenar el circulo que iia escogido ccmo 
"eontestacion, por" ejemplo: 
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IKSTRUCCIONES 



En este folleto hay varias clases de preguntas. 

- La priraera categoria son preguntas con varias respuestas usted tiene 
que elcgir una. Despues de cada pregunta MARQUE UN NUMERO. Zsto 
significa que con un lapiz llene el clrculo del numero que ha elegido 
como contestacion. Por ejemplo: 

EJEMPLO 1 



iCuanto mides? (MARQUE UN NUMERO) 
menos de 5 pies 1 



entre 5 y 6 pies % 2 

mas de 6 pies 3 

:rs 

La segunda categoria de preguntas consistira en raarcar todos los numeros 
de las respuestas que elija. Por ejemplo: 



EJEMPLO 2 



iQue cursos estas tomando en la escuela? 
(MARQUE LOS NUMEROS QUE SEAN APROPRIADOS) 



ingles , , , 1 

matematicas . . 2 

sociologxa , 3 



ciencias 



artes industriales , * 5 

otras , 6 
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dos veces * . * 2 

mas de dos veces ♦ 3 

Si ttienes alguna pregOnta por favor pregunte a la persona cncargada de distri- 
buir los cuestionarios (levante la mano). Utilice solamente lapiz, no use 
pluraa ni boligrafo. Borre cualquier cambio completamente. 

Ahora puede comenzar a contestar las prcguntas del cuestionario. Por favor 
pase a la pagina siguiente y comience. 
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- La tercera categoria hace un numero dc preguntas con las respuestas a la 
derecha de cada una. Hay tres posibles respuestas para cada pregunta. 
Por ejemplo: 

EJEMPLO 3\ 

\ 

£Que piensaS. sobre cada una- de estas ideas? 

\ (Marque un numero en cada llnea) 

Estoy de - No estoy No estoy 

acuerdo seguro de acuerdo 

A. loc maestros saben todas las 

respuestas % 1 2 3 

B. los padres y maestros deberian 

coordinar sus esfuerzos 1 2 3 

C* los estudiantes deberian decidir lo 

que se enseria en la escuela 1 2 3 

- La cuarta categoria siraplemcnte le pide que escriba una respuesta. 
EJEMPLO 4 

^Cuantos minutos tienes para almorzar? 

minutos 

- La quinta categoria es mas complicada, aunque es la mas importante. Se le 
va a preguntar si ciertas cosas le han pasado a usted. Por ejemplot 



"iLe han robado alguna cosa en la escuela el mes pasado? 11 

Si responde NO, entonces puede seguir con la siguiente pregunta. Si su 
respuesta es SI, entonces debe contestar la segunda parte, 

EJEMPLO 5 

ibe han robado alguna cosa en la escuela el mes pasado? 

1 NO (Pase a la siguiente pregunta) 

2 SI 

Si ha contcstado Si: 

iCuantas veces? (MARQUK SOLO UN NUMERO) 

una ves 1 
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cEs usted?: . Hombre 1 

Mujer 2 

iQue edad tienes? 

11 anos o menos * 1 

12 a 13 anos 2 

14 a 15 anos 3 

16 a 17 anos * 4 

18 anos o" mas % 5 

^Como se describiria usted?' (MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

indio americano o native de Alaska i 1 

asiatico-americano o de las islas del Pacifico (China, Japon, ^ 

Hawaii, etc.) 2 

americano de decendencia latina (mejicano, puertorriqueno, 

cubano, otro pais latinoamericano) 3 

negro o af ro-americano (que no sea latinoamericano)* 4 

bianco (otro que no sea latinoameri<5ano) 5 

otro (escrlbalo aqu£) ; " 6 

6Cuatitos arios y meses ha asistido a esta escuela? 

(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

menos dc 3 meses 1 

entre 3 y 6 meses _ • 2 

cntre 6 meses *y 1 aiio 3 

entre 1 y 2 anos 4 

mas de 2 anos 5 
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iEn que clase (grado) esta usted? (MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

septimo igrado 1 

octavo grado 2 

hoveno grado (Freshman) 3 

.decimo grado (Sophomore) • . . 4 

undScimo grado (Junior) 5 

duodecimo grado (Senior) 6 

sin grado (ungraded) 7 

iPor que asiste a esta escuela y no a otra? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO SOLAMENTE) 

estoy matriculado en un Plan de transferencia perraisivo 

(Permisive Transfer Plan) V 1 

elegx esta escuela por sus cursos o programas especiales 2 

'le echaron de otra escuela ". 3 

le asignaron a esta escuela por vivir en es^fca vecindad 4 

me asignaron a esta escuela para que un numero mayor de estudiantes 

negros y blancos pudieran participar juntos en la escuela 5 

btrr razon (£Cual? Escrxbala.) 1 



iComo le gusta lo sifcuiente? : 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CADA LINEA) 



No me Me. gusta 

gusta * Regular mucho 



esta escuela 1 s 2 3 

los estudiantes 1 2 3 

el director (principal) 1 2 3 

los profesores 1 2 3 

los cursos que estas tomando 1 » 2 3 
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8. iCuantos amigos tiene usted en esta escuela? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

a • ninguno t # ; j* 

b. 16 2 2 

c. 3 6 4 3 

d. 5 6 mas ' 4 

9. iQue tan seguro se siente us ted mientras permanece en la escuela? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

a. siempre \ 

b. casi siempre \ 2 

c. ^algunas veces \ 3 

o, casi nunca , 4 

e. nunca / • t # 5 

10. iCuantas veces tienes miedo de que alguien vaya a aiolestarte o herirte 
dentro de la escuela? 

(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

a. todo el tiempo 1 

b. casi siempre ♦ # 2 

c. algunas veces , . 3 

d. casi nunca # . . 4 

e. punca 5 

11. iSe siente usted seguro dentro del recinto escolar, incluyendo el patio, 
las areas de recreo y estacionamiento? (MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

a. siempre , 1 

b. casi siempre , t## 2 

c. algunas veces 3 

d. casi nunca 4 

e. nunca * ♦ * . 5 
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12. iQue tan seguido traes algo a la escuela para protegerte? 



(MARQUE UN NUMERO) . , 

a. siempre 1 

b. casi siempre . ... % 

c. algunas veces 3 

d. Casi nunca , 4 

e. nunca 5 

13. iSi traes algo a la escuela para protegerte», que es lo que traes? 
- (MARQUE TODOS LOS NUMEROS QUE LE APLIQUEN A USTED) 

a. cuchillo, navaja o algun otro objeto cortante 1 

b. alfiler, picahielo o algun otro objeto punsant;e 2 

c. garrote, palo o algun otto objeto para golpear 3 

d. algo mas, (iQue?) ; _ = _ == __^ == 4 

<• 

14. iSe mantiene usted alejado de^los siguientes lugares, por temor de que 
alguien vaya a molestarlo o herirlo? 

(MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CADA LINEA) 

Si No 

a. el camino mas corto a la escuela 1 2 

b. cualquier .entrada de la escuela 1 2 

c. algun corredor o escalera « 1 2 

d* un area de la cafeteria .1... 1 • 2 

e. alguno de los banos de la escuela • * 1 2 

f. algun otro lugar o lugares dentro de la escuela' 1 2 

g. la zona de estacionamiento de la escuela 1 2 

h. o tros lugares der\tro del recinto escolar * •••• 1 2 

15. Las siguientes pre^untas son sob re las pandillas callejeras: 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CADA LINEA) 

Si No No se 

a. taxis ten pandillas callejeras en su area? 1 2* 3 

b. iexirtcn nsiembros de estaa pandillas en su 

escuela? 1 2 3 
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Si No No se 

c. £los miembros de estas pa^dillas intentan en 
la escuela haccr que ustec$ se una a su pan- 

dilla? , , . . i 2 3 

d. iintentan ellos que usted se una a su pan- 
dilla cuando usted esta fuera de la 

escuela ?...^ 12 3 

e. ilos miembros de estas pandillas , lo asustan 
cuando usted se encuentra en la 

escuela? • ,,,, i 2 3 

f . iha ocurrido alguna vez que los miembros de una 
pandilla le hayan atacado a usted en la 

escuela o al ir y venir de ella? 1 '2 3 

16. ^Durante los ultimos dos meses, alguien le ataco o amenazfi de atacarle o 
herirlo en la escuela o cuando iba o venia de ella? 

INSTRUCCIONES : SI USTED NO FUE ATACADO NI AMENAZADO EN LOS ULTIMOS* DOS 
MESES, MARQUE EL NUMERO "1" Y PASE A LA SIGUIENTE PREGUNTA. 'SI USTED FUE 
ATACADO 0 AMENAZADO DURANTE LOS DOS MESES* PASADOS? MARQUE EL NUMERO M 2 tr Y 
CONTESTE LAS PREGUNTAS SIGUIENTES. 

A. 1 No 

2 ' SI 

Si contesto si: 

B. £Le atacaron realmente y lo hirieron, o t solamente intentaton hacerlo? 

: ' ' t 

ellos me atacaron y me hirieron 1 

ellos intentaron "atacarme y herirme 2 

C. £Cuantas veces ocurrio esto^ durante los ultimos dos meses? 

una vez 1 

dos veces . . . ^ ; . . 2 

tros veces 3 

mas de tres veces * .' . 4 

INSTRUCCIONES: CONTESTE LAS SIGUIENTES PREGUNTAS SOBRE EL INCIDENTE EN* EL 
QUE LE HIRIERON MAS Y QUE USTED PIENSA QUE FUE MAS SERIO. 

D. iDondc ocurrio? 

en el salon de clase 1 

bn no s ( la va bo s ) 2 

paaillos o esealeras 3 
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gimnasio o vestuario , . 4 

cafeteria # 5 

* areas de juego . ._ * 5 

en el autobus escolar 4 7 

en el camion CTA o tren . '. 1 8 

estacionamiento r 9 

durante up evento social * 10 

durante un evento deportivo ; . . • 11 

X „ ' I . 

en*la calle "cerca de la escuela . . . 12 

al ir 0 venir de la escuela ' 13 

v otxp (tdonde*?,) , m 

* 

E. iGuando ocurri67' 
CIRQUE UN NUMER0) 

antes de la hbra de la f escuela \ . . . . . 1 

durante las horas de escuela, antes del almuexzo 2 

durante las horas de escuela, durante'Vel 'altauSrzo " 3 

durante \£s horas de escuela, despues del aliauerzo - 4 

* «" • >* 

despues de las Horas de escuela '. }.•..'« 5 

F. iCual fuejla razon? ' H ^ 

• una discusiSn ■ 1 4 1 

4 

rencor ? ' f \ . . . 2 

« r * 

reclutamiento de miembros, para la p'andilla . . . ." ^ 3- 

otro (especifique) * » 4 

no se * 5 

G. 'iCuantas personas le atacajron o atentaron af^carle? 

(MARQUE UN KUMERO) 

una persona 1 

dos personas J. 2 

tres personas 3 

mas "de tres personas 4 
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H. iCuantos de los que le atacaron eran: 

iHombres? iMujeres? 

numero numero 

I. iCuantos de lo$ que le atacaron eran de su raza? * 

numero 

< 

J. iCual seria la edad de la persona que le atac6? 
{MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

menor que yo 1 

* como de mi edad 2 

mayor que yo x 3 

K. £Si fue^atacado por una persona esa persona tenia? 
(MARQUE "UN NUMERO) • " 

a. 11 anos o menos 1 

b. 12 a 13 anos de edad ; 2 

c. 14 a 15 apos de edad 3 

d. 16 a 17 anos de edad 4 

e. 18 anos o mayor \ 5 

L. iFuS usted tan lastitnado que?: 

S£ ' No 

fue a ver a un medico o enfermera 1 . 2^ 

fue a un hospital - 1 2 

estaba sangrando ; 1 2 

se fractyro un hueso 1 2 

tuvo que quedarse en casa y no ir a la escuela I 2 

M. iCoiro le asaltaron? 

(MARQUE TODOS LOS NUMEROS QUE LE APLIQUEH) 

me empujaron .* k 1 

me pegnron con ]as manos * % 2 

me patcaron , . . . .* 3 

> 

me punalaron y me cortaron 4 
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me dicron un balazo 5 

otros (iquc?) 5 

iSabe usted si las personas que le asaitaron o amenazaron ieran estudiantes 
de su escuela? 
(MARQUE UN 1 NUHERO) 

si, eran estudiantes de la escuela 1 

no, no eran estudiantes de la escuela , ## 2 

creo que eran estudiantes de la escuela , 3 

algunos eran estudiantes de la escuela 4 

no se . . 5 

£Los que le asaitaron o amenazaron tenian alguna arma como cuchillo, palo 
o pistola? ' 

1 SI 2 No 

ISi contesto Si, que clase de arraas tenian? 



iUsted le reporto a alguien? 

iA quien It reporto? 
(MARQUE LOS QUE APLIQUE) 

principal " 1 

maestro 2 

guardian de seguridad 3 

consejero * 4 

maestro de a juste 5 

v 

padre o guardian 6 

otro miembro de la familia 7 

amigo 8 

policla 3 

otros (iquien?) 



escribalo 

iPorque no? : 

(MARQUE LOS QUE* APLIQUE) 

no era importante 1 

no se haria nada 2 

a nadie le interesa 3 

tenia miedo 4 

se me olvido 5 

otros (ique?) * 6 



10 
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^Durante los ultimos dos meses, alguien le robo algo o le tomb algo sin 
su penniso durante las horas dc escuela o en el camino hacia la escuela 

0 hacfa la casa? 

SI NO LE ROBARON NADA A USTED EN LOS ULTIMOS DOS MESES, MARQUE EL NUMCRO 
"1" ABA JO Y PASE A LA PREGUNTA INDICADA PERO SI USTED FUE ROBADO , MARQUE 
EL NUMERO "2" ABAJO Y SIGA CONTESTANDO EL RESTO DE ESTA PREGUNTA . 

1 NO (pase a la pregunta 18 pagina 11) 

2 SI 

Si contesto Si, £Cuantas veces ocurrio esto? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

una vez 1 tres veces 3 

dos veces 2 mas de tres veces 4 

INSTRUCCIONES : CONTESTE LAS PREGUNTAS SIGUIENTES REFERENTE A SU PERDIDA 
QUE ENVOLVIO LA MAYOR CANTIDAD DE DINERO 0 COSAS QUE COSTARON MAS DINERO. 

iDonde ocurrio esto? 

(MARQUE TODOS LOS NUMERO S QUE LE APLIQUEN) 

salon 4 e clases 1 

bano 2 

corredor c escaleras 3 

gimnasio o vestidores 4 

cafeteria 5 

patios de recreo 6 

transportacion escolar 7 

camion de CTA o el tren 8 

estacionantiento 9 

evento social escolar , 10 

evento deportivo escolar , 11 

en In calle junto a la elscuela 12 

en el camino a o hacia la escuela 13 

otros (^donde?) 14 

(escribalo) - 

**** 
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iCuando ocurrio esto? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

antes de que comenzaran las clases , 

« 

durance las horas de clase antes del alfcuerzo ... 

durante la hora del aimuer<;o 

durante las horas dc clases despucs del almuerzo 
despuSs que terminaron las clases 



iQue le robaron? 

(MARQUE LOS NUMEROS QUE LE APLIQUEN) 

dinero 1 el almuerzo(lunch) 

libros y suplementos escolares ... 2 ropa , 

bolsa o cartera 3 radio o grabadora , 

joya 4 otro Uque?) 



(escribalo) 



iCuanto dinero cos to lo que le robaron? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 



menos de un dolar 1 de 10 a 20 dolares 

de 1 a 5 dolares 2 mas de 20 dolares . 

de 5 a 10 dolares 3 Uque?) 



(cantidad) 



£Le dijiste a alguien de lo ocurrido? 

1 SI .2 NO 

£A quien le dijiste? 

(MARQUE TODOS LOS QUE LE APLIQUEN) 



principaJ 
maestro . 



a las pcrsonas de seguridad 



conscjero 

maestro <ie ajuste de conflictos 

padres o guardian 

otro micmbro de la f.imilia 



ami go 8 

policia „ 9 

otro (iquien?) 10 

° . (escrxbalo) 

£Porque? : 

(MARQUE LOS QUE LE APLIQUEN) 

no era importance 1 

nada se harxa v 2 

a nadie le interesa 3 

tenia miedo 4 

se me olvido 5 

J otro (iporque?) *• 6 

(escribalo) 



18. Durante los ultimos dos meses (septiemb.re y octubre), lie ban quitado alga 
a la fuerza o lo amenazaron con usar fxierza (esto se llama atraco), o ban 
inlentado hacerlo mientras us ted se encontraba en la escuela, o en el cami- 
no hacia o de la escuela? 

f » 

INSTRUCCIONES : SI USTED NO FUE ATRACADO NI LE HAN INTENT ADO ATRACAR EN LOS 
ULTIMOS DOS MESES, MARQUE EL NUMERO f T f Y CONTINUE EN LA PREGUNTA 19. SI 
USTED FUE ATRACADO 0 SE LE INTENTO ATRACAR EN LOS ULTIMOS DOS MESES? MARQUE 
EL NUMERO "2" Y CONTESTE LAS PRECUNTAS SIGUIENTES. 

a. 1 NO (Siga en la preguhta 19, pagina 15) 
2 SI 

b. Si contesto si: 

£Le atracaron a usted, o solamente lo intentaron? 
(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 



me atracaron 1 

intentaron atracarme ♦ 2 

c. iCuantas veees ocurrio esto durante los ultimos dos meses. 
(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

una vez * 1 

dos vcces 2 

tres vcces 3 
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mas dc tres veces , ^ t- t 

INSTRUCCIONES : CONTESTE LAS SIGUIENTES PREGUNTAS SOBRE EL INCIDCNTC QUE 
CONSIDERE MAS IMPORTANTE. 

iDonde ocurrio el atraco o el intento de atraco? 

salon de clases 1 

bancs (lavabos) ' 2 

pasillo o escaleras a 3* 

gimnasio o vestuarios ^ 4 

cafeteria 5 

patio de recreo 6- 

autobus de la escuela , 7 

autobus CTA o el tren * 8 

estacionamiento *; 9 

durante una actividad social en la escuel« 10 

durante un evento deportivo en la escuela * 11 

calle cerca de la escuela * * ♦ 12 

# al ir o venir de la escuela * 13 

en otro sitio Qdonde?) 14 

iCuando ocurrio? 

(MARQUE SOLAMENTE, UN NUMERO) 

antes de ^ue comenzaran las clases ... 1 

durante las horas de escuela, ante^ del almuerzo 2 

durante las horas de escuela, durante el almuerzo 3 

durante las horas del colegio, despues del almuerzo •* 4 

despues que terminaron las clases 5 

iCuantas personas le robaron? 

una persons 1 

dos personas 2 

tres personas , , 3 
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mas de tres personas 4 

iCuantos de los que le robaron no eran de su raza? 
« (NUMERO) 

iCual crec usted que era la edad de las personas que le robaron o trataron 
de hacerlo? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

eran menores que yo , 1 

eran como de mi edad 2 

eran mayor que yo 3 

Si fue robado por una persona esa persona tenia, 

a . 11 anos o tnenos , , , 1 

b. 12 a 13 anos . . . < , / 2 

14 a 15 anos 3 

d. 16 a 17 anos 4 

e. 18 anos o mas ; ■ 5 

iSabe usted si la persona o personas que le atacaron eran estudiantes de su 
escuela? 

(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

si, eran estudiantes de mi escuela . * 1 

no, no eran estudiantes de mi escuela 2 

creo que si eran estudiantes de mi escuela 3 

algunos eran estudiantes de mi escuela , . 4 

no lo se 5 

iQuo. le quitaron? 

(MARQUE TODOS J.OS KUMEROS QUE PERTENEZGAN- A SU CASO) 

dinero . 1 

libro/mnterial escolar 2 

bolso o cartera 3 

joyn 4 

al inner /.o 5 
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radio o grabadora , 7 



otra cosa 



8 



(especilf ique) 

iAlguno da los que le atacaron, llevaba arma, como un cuchillo, un palo, 
una pistola, etc.? 

I. No 

2/ Si 

Si contesto si: £Que clase de arma llevaba? 



(conteste aqui.) 

£Le hirieron o molestaron durante el robo? 

1- Si (Pase a la letra "N") 

2. No (Pase a la letra ft P fl ) 

Si contest© si: iComo le hirieron? 

(MARQUE TODOS LOS NUMEROS QUE PERTENEZCAN A SU CASO) 

me empujaron , „ 1 

me dieron punetazos 2 

me patearon 3 

me pegaron con un palo ♦ / 4 

me pegaron con una barra de metal - 5 

me pegaron con piedras o ladrillos , 6 

ma cortaron o apunalaron 7 

me dieron un tiro , , , 8 

otra cosa (especif ique) 10 

Si No 

lc hirieron tanto que tuvo que ir al doctor 1 2 

fue al hospital 1 2 

cstaba sangrando 1 2 

tuvo frac turns 1 2 

Luvo que quedarsc en casa 1 2 
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P. £Le informo del incident e a alguicn? 

1. Si 

2. No 

Si contesto Si: iti quien le informo? 

al director (principal) . i 

a un profesor 2 

a la persona encargada de la seguridad en el colegio 3 

a un consejero \ 4 

a un profesor de ajuste de conflictos 5 

a su padre o guardian , . . ; 6 

a otro miembro de la farailia 7 

a un amigo L 8 

* a la policia , % 9 

a otra persona (especif ique) JO 

Si contest© No: £porque? 

(MARQUE LOS NUMEROS QUE L£ APL1QUEN) 

\ 

no era imjiortante . 1 

— no serviria de nada 1 V.V , 2 

a nadie le importa lo que a uno le pasa 3 

me daba miedb 4 

se me olvido ♦ r .* 5 

otra razon. (Especif ique) 6 

19. Durante los dos ultimos mesas, £Le han violndo, o han intentado haicrlo 
mientras estaba en la escuela, o en el camino hacia ella o desde la 
escuela? 

INSTRUCCIONES : SI NO LE VIOLARON 0 INTENTARON HACERLO DURANTE LOS DOS 
ULTIMOS MESES, MARQUE EL KUMERO f T' V CONTINUE EN LA PREGUNTA 20. SI FUE 
V10LAD0 0 SI LE INTENTARON VtOLAR DURANTE LOS DOS ULTIMOS MESES, MARQUL EL 
KUMERO "2" Y CuNTKSTE LAS PREGUNTAS SIGUIENTES, 

L 

A. 1 NO (Continue cn la pre.gunt-.-i 20, p.lgina 19) 

2 SI , 
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15. Si contesto Si: 

iFua usted violado o solamente lo intentaro:i? 
(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NDMERO) 

me violaroii ^ \ 

intentaron violarme 2 

C. iCuantas vecas ocurrio esto durante los ultimos dos meses? 
(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

una vez 1 

dos veces 2 

raas de dos veces 3 



INSTRUCCIONES : CONTESTS LAS SIGUIENTES PREGUNTAS SOBRE EL INCIDENCE MAS 
GRAVE. 

D. iDonde ocurrio? 

(MARQUE TODOS LOS NUMERO S QUE CONCIERNAN A SU CASO) 



en el salon de clase ; 1 

baiios (lavabos) # '2 

pasillo o escaleras 3 

gimnasio o vestuarios 4 

cafeteria 5 

patio de recreo 7 6 

autobus de la escuela 7 

autobus CTA o tren 8 

estacionamiento \ . 9 

durante una actividad social en la escuela 10 

durante un evento doportivo en la escuela , 11 

cerca de la escuela 12 

al ir o venir de la escuela 13 

en otro sitio (especif ique) 14 

E. t&iaudo ocurrio? 

(MARQUE SOlJttOTn UN NUMERO) 

ant us da que comcnzar&n las olases % i ] 



durante las horns de escuela antes del almuersio 2 

durante las boras de escuela durante el almuerzo 3 

durante Ins horns de escuela despues del almuerzo 4 

despues que terminaron las clases v 5 

tCuantas personas le violaron? 

una persona . l 

dos^personas 2 

mas d\ dos personas 3 

iCuantos de los que lo atacaron eran: 



Hombres Mujeres 

(especifique) ~ (especif ique) • 



iCuantos de los ^acantes no eran de su raza? 

\ 
\ 

escriba el nume^o . (atacantes) 

iQue edad calcula ustet^ que tenxan los que le violaron o trataron de 
hacerlo? \. 

eran menores queyo . ) 

eran de mi edad \. \ .' 2 

eran mayores que yo 3 

iSx fue vxolado por una persona, la persona tenia?: 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO) 

a. 11 anos o menos , 1 

b. 12 a 13 anos 2 

c. 14 a 15 anos , 3 

d* 16 a 17 anos , 4 

e. 18 anos o mas , 5 

iSabc ustcd si las personas que lo hicieron eran estudiantes de *»u escuela 
(MARQUK UN KUHCKD) 

si, eran estudiantes de mi escuela 1 

no, no eran estudiantes de mi escuela 2 

croo quo eran esttuliauces de mi escuula 3 
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no lo se • 

iBusco atencion medica? 

1 SI 

iDonde? 

hospital 1 

doctor 2 

enfermera 3 

clxnica 4 

*■ 

otro (idonde?) __„ 5 



2 NO 

iPorque no? 

no era importance 

tenia vergiienza . , 

tenia miedo 

se me olvido 

otro (iporque?)_ 



(escrxbalo) 
M. 6Le inforrco del incidente a alguien? 

1 SI 

2 NO 

Si contesto 3x: iA quien le informo? 



t 



al director 

a un profesor ' 

» 

a la persona encargada de sep.uridad 

/ 

a un consejero 

i 

a uri profesor encargado de resolver disputas 

i 

a su padre o guardian 

a otro raiembro de la farailia 

a un amigo • 

a la policin ; , 

a otra persona (especifique) 



Si contesto NO: iporque? 

(MARQUE LOS KTMEROS QUF. LE APLIQUEN) 



no era important' 
no servi via de n. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



(escribalo) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
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20. 



a nndie le importa lo que a uno le pasa 3 

me daba miedo s 1 1 4 

se me olvido * 5 

otra razon (especif ique) 6^ 

£Es facil o dificil conseguir las siguientes cosas en su escuela? 
(MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CADA LINEA) 



21. 



Muy 
dificil 



a. cerveza, vino, otra 

bebida alcolica . • 1 

b. mariguana 1 

c. 



pxldoras, como excitantes 
o relajantes 



1 



d. otro grupo de drogas 1 

e. armas, como pistola o 
cuchillo # . 1 



cosas robadas para vender.. 1 



Bastante 
dificil 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



Bastante 
facil 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



Muy 
facil 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



iSevfa facil o dificil hacer las sigfuientcs cosas si usted qui'siera? 



Muy 
dificil 



a. 



cambiar una nota (calif i- 
cacion) injusta 1 



b. trabajar mas rapido o mas 
lentamente que el res to 

de la ciase 1 

c. que le escuchen sus 

ideas en clase 1 

d. hablar de los problemas 
de cstudios con un 
profcsor 1 

e. hablar de sus problemas 
personales con un conseje- 

ro de la escuela 1 



Bastante 
dificil 



2 
2 



Bastante 
facil 



3 
3 



Muy 
facil 



No 
lo se 



5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 



No 
lo se 



5 
5 
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22. 'Durante los dos ultimos mescs (septiembre y octubre), iCuantos dias ha 
faltadc a la escuela? 

(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

ningun dia < 1 

1 - 2 dias I 2 

3-5 dias * • 3 

6-10 dias ." . 4 

"inas de 10 dias 5 

23. tExi&ta mucha competencia para obte^er buenas notas (calif icaciones) en su 
escuela? 

(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) * 
SI 1 ■ 
NO 2 

24. iCreen la mayoria de sus amigos que las buenas notas (calif icaciones) son 
importantes? 

(MARQUE. SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 
SI 1 
NO 2 

25. £Se llevan bien las siguientes personas en su escuela? 

No se Bastante Muy 

llevan bieft bien bien 

a. estudiantes de distintas razas 1 2 3 

* b. estudiantes de distintas 

n£cionalidades , 1 2 3 

c. estudiantes sin dinero y estudiantes 

con dinero 1 2 3 

26. iHaria us ted alguna de las siguientes cosas si supiera que no lo sorprende- 
rian? > 

(MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CAOA LINEA) 

NO Depende SI 

a. copiar en un examen 1 2< 3 

h. pintar las parcdes de la escuela 1 ^2 3 

* 

c. quitarle el dinero a otros estu- 
diantes 1 2 3 

d. faltar a clasa . * 1 2 3 
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27. iEsta usted^de acuerdo con lo siguiente? 
> (MARQUE UN NUMERO EN CADA LINEA) 

Estoy de No estoy No hay 

acuerdo No se de acuerdo minorzas 

a. a los grupos raciales mino- 
ritarios (Negros, Latinos, 
etc.) se les trata bien en 

esta escuela 1 2 . 3 4 

b. a los grupos raciales mino- 
ritarios se •les* trata bien 

en este pais . .' 1 2 3 k 

28. iTiene us ted miedo dc que alguien le ataque o hiera en el camino a la escuela? 
> (MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

* 

casi nunca , 1 

una o dos veces al mes 2 

una o dos veces a la semana ..._.>♦.. 3 

# 

casi todos los dias 4 

29. iComo obtigne su almuerzo normalmente durante los dias de escuela? 
(MARQUE SOLAMENTE UN NUMERO) 

a. como en la cafeteria de la escuela 1 

b. me traigo al almuerzo de mi casa 2 

c. voy a casa a comer , « » . 3 

d. no almuerzo . 4 

e. como en restaurantes, hot dog, etc 5 

30. Si su escuela tiene un problema con robos, atracos, y asaltos a los estu- 
diantes y otras clases de crimenes, ique cree us ted que se podr£a hacer 
para cambiar las cosas? 



31. iCual es su opinion sobre este cuestionario? 
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32. illay algo m5s que quieras decir acorca de crimenes en tu escuela? 



MUCHAS GRACIAS POR SU COOPERACION 



ERJC . «,l 



STUDENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE (1-1) 



ERIC , 
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SAFE SCLOCL S^UDY 
I STUDENT INT^rVIEW 



i KES?CN'DEMT INFCruMATICN 

i 



DIST. 


SCHOOL 
UMIT 


scirocL 

HAMS 


ROOM 
NUMFES. 


GRADE 
LEVEL 


P^SPOMLCKT 


I SEX 




4 

1 

















INTERVIEW INFORMATION 


1 

j OF 


DATE OF 

-:;ra:<visw 


TIMS 
STARTED 


TIME 
COMPLETED 


TOTAL 
TII1E 


l 






\ 


Interviewer 1 
























\ 



Deca^twit o5 rosiurch and Evaluation 
Chicago Board cf Ecluc&uioii 
'1030 
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SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY - INTERVIEW ATTACHMENT 
H A N D O U T A 



During tne last two months, did anyone attack you or 
threaten to attack and injure you at school or on the 
way to cr frcm school? 

During the last two months, did anyone steal anything 

from you or take something of yours without your permission 

while you were in school or on the way to or from" school? 

During the last two months, did anyone take anything from you 
by force or threat of force (this is called robbery) or did 
anyone attempt to rob you while you were in school or on the 
way to or from school? 

During the last two months, did anyone rape you or attenot co 
rcipe you while in school or on the way to or from school? 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY - INTERVIEW ATTACHMENT 

f 

H A N D 0 U T 3 



Words 

grudge 

threaten 

marijuana 

competition 

nationalities 

racial minority 

"uppers and 
downers' 1 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 
STUDENT INTERVIEW 



INSTRUCTIONS TO INTERVIEWER 

Read the following information 
to the student 



We need to g*t some more information about things that have happened 
to students that were too complicated to ask on the questionnaire?. So we 
selected a snail ruwiber of you again, completely at random . As \:ith the 
questionnaire you filled out, everything you say will be confidential. 

When wo are finished, I will put this form into an envelope and we 
will not identify you in any way. 

As before, participation in this study is voluntary ssid ycu have the 
right not to respond to certain or v all of the questions. Your pcurticipa- 
tion is important to the study and we. encourage your cooperation. 

Do you have any questions? 

O.K. , then I will go ahead. Some of /these questions may seem at first 
like some of the ones you have answered before , but you will see the dif- 
ference as we go along. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE VALIDITY CHECKS 



PART I 



INSTRUCTIONS: GIVE THE STUDENT 
HANDOUT SHEET A, AND THEN READ 
THE FOLLOWING: - 



Here is a copy of four of the questions from the questionnaire 
you took recently. You will probably recognize the questions. 
Please read the first question and let me knov/ when you are done. 

A. What is the question asking you about? Tell me 
in your own words. 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD THE STUDENT 1 S 
.ANSWER BELOW — i 



INSTRUCTIONS: I? STUDENT'S ANSWER 
IS ADEQUATE GO TO SECTION E ON PAGE 
2. IF ANSWER INADEQUATE GO TO B.-i 



3. Maybe there is a word or two that you don't understand. 
1 am going to read the question* Tell me when we come 
to a word you don't understand. OK? 



INSTRUCTIONS: READ QUESTION I 
SLOWLY . RECORD ANY WORDS THE 
STUDENT DID NOT UNDERSTAND *CN 
THE LINES BELOW -\ 



(word) 



(word) 



INSTRUCTIONS: ASK THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION —j^ 

(90 to next page) 



C. If you were going to tell a friend about this 
question, how would you go about it? What would 
you say to your friend? 



INSTRUCTIONS : RECORD THE STUDENT'S 
\ ANSWER BELOW 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF THE STUDENT STILL 
CANNOT GIVE YOU AN ADEQUATE ANSWER, 
ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTION ~i 



D. If you were in my place, and :;ere asking this question 
of a friend who said he or she did not understand it, 
how would you explain it to your fri&nd so that ho or 
she would understand it? 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD THE STUDENTS 
ANSWER BELOW n 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF THE STUDENT STILL 
CANNOT GIVE AN ADEQUATE RESPONSE DO 
NOT PROBE FURTHER. GO TO SECTION E 
BELOW — n 



(go to next page) 
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Some students have a hard time deciding about how to ansv/er 
the question which asks about persons b^ing attacked and 
injured. I am going to read you some example situations. 
I want you to tell me if you consider any or all cf tnese 
situations serious enough to report on the questionnaire 
you took recently. Just answer YES or NO. Remember, 
answer YES if yo\; think the example is serious enough to 
report_on, tha questionnaire and HQ. if you do not think it 
is serious enough to report on the questionnaire. DO YOU 
UNDERSTAND WHAT I WANT YOU TO DO? (repeat if not under- 
stood) O.K., let's start. 



INSTRUCTIONS: AFTER READING 
EACH EXAMPLE, REPEAT THIS 

QUESTION — — Is this serious enough to 

report on the questionnaire 

YES NO 

1. Someone pushes you in the cafeteria line 

2. Someone shoves you an the playground 

3. Someone pushes you so hard you fall ccwo (^T) (^2) 

4. Someone kicks you after pushing ycu down QlJ 

5. Someone hits you with a stick or beard {^\ 

6. Two students are friends. They argue about 
the rules of a game they are playing and 

one student pushes or shov*<; the other (T) (^) 

7. Two students get into an argument. One 
student hits the other student with his 

fist, N knocking him down ^T) ^2^ 



Two students pass each ether on the way 
home from school* One student hits the 
other student several times with his 
fists or a weapon 



0 © 



Hov did you answer the question about, being attacked 
and injured when you took the questionnaire? 

NO (go t'o question 2 below) 

YES (go to Detail Sheet 7, Page 10) 



(go to next £>z r iz) 



II. Now look at tho handout sheet in front of you. H^ase read the 
second question and let me know when you ara done. 



A. What is the question asking you about? Tell me in 
your own words. 



INSTRUCTIONS : RECORD THE STUDENT 1 S 
ANSWER BELOW 



INSTRUCTIONS; I? THE STUDENT'S ANSWER ' 
IS ADEQUATE, GO TO SECTION E ON THE 1 
NEx|* PAGE. IF ANSWER IS INADEQUATE , 
GO TO SECTION B BELOW — j 



B. "Maybe there is a word or two €hat you don't understand, 
1 am going to read the question. Tsil me vhen we coma 
to a word you don't understand. CK? 



INSTRUCTIONS: READ QUESTION 2 
SLOWLY . RECORD ANY WORDS THE 
STUDENT DID NOT UNDERSTAND ON 
THE LINES BELOW^ 



(word) 



(word) 



INSTRUCTIONS : ASK 7: IE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION 



(go to next page) 
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C. If you were going to tell a friend about this question, 
hov/ would you go about it? What would you say to you-r 
friend? 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD THE STUDENT'S 
ANSWER BELOW 



7- 



INSTRUCTIONS: I? THE STUDENT STILL 
CANNOT GIVE YOU 'AN ADEQUATE ANSWER, 
ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTION 



If you were in my place, arid were asking this question 
of a friend who said that he or she did not understand 
i£, how would you explain it to your friend so that he 
or she would understand it? 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD THE, STUDENT 1 S 
ANSWER BELOW — 

. i ^ 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF THE STUDENT STILL 
CANNOT GIVE AN ADEQUATE RESPONSE, 
DO NOT PROBE FURTHER, GO TO SECTION 
E BELOW -j 



(go to next page) 
98 
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E. How did you answer the question about stealing 
when you took the questionnaire? 



NO 



(Go to question 3 below) 



YES- ^(Go to Detail Sheet II , Page 14-) 



III. Now look at the handout sheet in front of you. Please read the 
third question. Let me know when you are done. 

# A. What is the question asking you about? Tell me in 
your own words? 



INSTRUCTION'S : RECORD TliE STUDENT'S 
•ANSWER BELOWr 



V 



r 



instructions: if the STODEs-r's aeswsr 

IS ADEQUATE, GO TO SECTION S*CN THE 
NEXT PAGE. IF ANSWER 13 INADEQUATE , 
GO TO SECTION B BELOW ^ 



B. Maybe there is a word or two that you don't understand. 
T am going to read the question. Tell me when we come 
to a word you don f t understand. OK? 



INSTRUCTIONS: READ QUESTION 3 
SLOWLY. RECORD ANY WORDS THE 
STUDENT DID NOT, UNDERSTAND ON 
THE LINES BELOW' 



(word) 



(word) 



(go to netft page) 
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INSTRUCTIONS: ASK I HE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION 



C. If you were going to tell a friend about this question, 
how would you go about it? What would :'Ou say to your 
friend? 



INSTRUCTIONS : RECORD THE STUDENT'S 
ANSWER BELOW n 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF THE STUDENT STILL 
CANNOT- GIVE YOU AN ADEQUATE ANSWER, 
ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTION 



D. If you were in my place, -and wsre asking this question 

of a friend who said that he or she did not understand it, 
how would you explain it to your friend so that he or she 
would understand it? 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD THE STUDENT'S 
ANSWER BELOW 



(go to next page) - 
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INSTRUCTIONS: I? T.iC SfUDCNT STILL CAIJIiOl 
GIVE All ADEQUATE PESPC^ CO NOT PROBE 
FURTHER. GO TO SECTION E BELOW 



How did you answer the question (question 3) about 
robbery on the questionnaire you took recently? 

NO (Go to section G on Page 9) 

YES ' (Go to section F Below) 



Some students mix up questions two and three. Please 
look at these two questions. Question two asks about 
things stolen from you, and question thre^ asks about 
things taken from you by force, 

Hera ara examples of things that could have happened 
to you: 

EXAMPLE 

(1) you put a book down on your desk and leavo 
the room for a few minutes. When you come 
back, som9( has taken the book. 

Is # this an example of stealing or of 
robbery? 



isG U; 



- STUDENT RESPONSE: STEALIi- 

ROBBERY ^Tj 

(2) You are sitting at your desk with a book in 

your hand. Someone comes up to you and demands 
that you give hitr* the book or he will hurt you. 
You give him the book. 

Is this an example of stealing or of 
robbery? " - 1 

STUDENT RESPONSE : STEALING (l) 

R03BERY 

(go to next page) 
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(section F continued) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


: GO 


TO DETAIL 


SHEET III Oil 


PAGE 


16 



On -the questionnaire r we used some words that many students may not have 
understood clearly, I am going to give you a list of these troublesome 
words. Please look at this list (give student handout B) . Look at tno 
first word on the list. What does it mean? 

WORDS STUDENT'S RESPONSE 

grudge 

threaten 

marijuana = _ 

competition 

nationalities 

racial minority 



"uppers and 
downers" 



When you were taking the questionnaire, did you feel that you had to be 
careful about ycur answers because you thought that someone might find 
out wh*t you had writren down? 

NO YES , Why did you feel this way? 



Jfe.y° u have any other fee lings about the questionnaire, or something that 
you would like to say about it? ~~~~ ~ ™ — — •- 



.NO YES WHAT? 



END OF INTERVIEW. -PLEASE THANK THE STUDENT FOR tllf/lIES COOPERATION 
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DETAIL SHEET -I - * ASSAULT 



STUDENT RESPOV rrS 

2. How many times did this happen during the 
last two months? 

Times 



INSTRUCTIONS: RECORD DATA FOR THE WO MOST RECENT INCIDENTS 
ONLY WHEN ASKING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 







MOST 
RECENT 


NEXT-TO-MOST 
RECENT 


2. 


Can you remember the approximate dates 
that these incidsnts occurred? 










Date 


Date 


3. 


What time of day did it happen? 










Time 


Time 




Where did it happen? 






*> 




Where 


Where 


5. 


Kow many persons were involved? 










Number 


Numoer 



INSTRUCTIONS : IF ONLY ONE PERSON WAS INVOLVED, ASK THE STUDENT 
QUESTIONS 6 THROUGH 14. IF MORE THAN ONE PERSON WAS INVOLVED , 
GO TO QUESTION 15. 



6. About how old was this person? 







Age 


Age 


7. 


Was the person a student at your school? 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


8. 


Of what race was this person? 


Race 


Race 


9. 


What was the sex of this person? 


Sex 


Sex 


_ — 


Had you ever seen this person before? 







Yes/No Yes/No 



AJU— -Did—y oa Jcnow- ±h&-naine- . o f __thi s. .per son2_ _ „ 

Yes/No~" Yes/No" 

12. Did the person have any kind of weapon? 

Yes/ito Yes/No 

GO TO NEXT PAGE 
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rETAlL SHEET I - ASSAULT 



INSTRUCT ICS : IF 3TUDEKT X:S?»53S Y1S TO ^UESIIC!.: 
12, GO TO QUESTION 13. IF STUDENT ANS'.TERS UQ TO 
QUESTION 12, GO TO QUESTION 14 



13. What kind of a weapon did the person have: 



J 



MOST FEXT-TO-MOST 
RECENT Recent 



Kind 



Kind 



14. How did this person attack you? 
Response: Most recent incident. _ 



Response: Next-to-most recent incident:. _ 



INSTRUCTIONS : GO TO QUESTION 23 



15. How old were these persons? 



AGES 



p. 



16. How many were students at your school? 



Number 



Number 



17. How many were of your race? 



Number 



Number 



18. How many were male? 



Number 



Number 



19. How many were female? 



Number 



Number 



20. How many had you'ever seen before? 



Number 



Number 



21. Did you know any of them by name? 



Yes/No ¥*s/Vo 



GO TO NEXT visGZ 
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fTTAiL SHSLT 1 t ASSAULT 



.MOST NEXT-TO-MOST 
KECEUf RLSCCNT 



22 ♦ Did any of then have weapons? 



Yes/No 



YesAo 



INSTRUCTIONS I? THE STUDENT ANSWERS YES TO 
QUESTION 22, GO TO QUESTION 23. IF THE STU- 
DENT ANSWERS NO TO QUESTION 22, GO TO 
QUESTION 24. 



23. What kind of weapons did they have? 





Kind 


Kind 


• 


Kind 

* 


Kind 


injured? 








Yes/No 


Yes/No 









INSTRUCTIONS: IF THE STUDENT ANSWERS YES TO 
QUESTION 24, GO TO QUESTION 25, IF THE STU- 
DENT ANSWERS NO TO QUESTION 24, GO TO QUESTION} 
29 - 



25. Hq# were you injured? 

Response: Most recent. incident. 



Response: Next-to-most recent incident 

















26. 


Did 


you 


receive medical attention? 














Yes/No 




Yes/No 


27. 


Did 


you 


see a doctor? 
















Yes/No 




Yes/Np^ 


28. 


Did 


you 


report it to anyone? 














Yes/Mo 




Yes/No 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF STUDENT ANSWERS YES TO 
QUESTION 28, GO TO QUESTION 29. IF THE 
STUDENT ANSWERS NO TO QUESTION 28, GO TO 
QUESTION ,30 



GO TO NEXT PAGE 



ERLC 
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DETAIL SHEET I - ASSAULT 



MOST NEXT-TC-MOST 
RECENT RECENT 



29. To whom did you report, it? 



30. Why didn't you report it? 



END OF DETAIL QUESTION I 
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DJTAIL SK2ET II - THEFT 



1. How many times did this happen during 
the last two months? " 



STUDENT FESrOISES 



Times 



INSTRUCTIONS : RECORD DATA FOR THE .TWO MOST RECENT INCIDENTS 
WHEN ASKING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS N 



\ 



2* Can you remember the approximate dates 
that these incidents occurred? 



3. What time of day did it occur? 

4. Where did it occur? 
5* What was* taken? 



6. What would be che dollar amount 
needed to replace what was taken? 



7* Were the things taJcen ever recovered?- 



8. Did ycu report the incident to anyone? 



MOST NEXT-TO-MOST 
RECEflT RECENT 



Date 



Time 



Place 



Item 



9. To whom did you report it? 



10. If you did not report it, why not? 



0 Person 



Date 



line 



Place N 



Item 



Dollars * Dollars 



Yes/Mo Yes/No- 1 



Yes/No Yes/No 



Person 



END OF DETAIL SHEET II 
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DETAIL SHEET III - ROEfcERY 



> 

1. How many times did this happen during the 
last two months? 



STUDENT RESPONSES 



Times 



INSTRUCTIONS : RECORD DATA FOR THE TWO MOST RECENT INCIDENTS 
ONLY, WHEN ASKING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 



MOST NEXT-TO-MOST' 
RECENT RECENT 



2. 


Can you remember the approximate dates 
that these incidents occurred? 










Date 


Date 


3. 


What time of day did it happen? 










Time 


Time 


4. 


Where did it happen? 










Place 


Place 


5, 


How many persons were involved? 










Number 


Number 



INSTRUCTIONS: IF ONLY ONE PWESON WAS INVOLVED , 
ASK THE STUDENT QUESTIONS 6 THROUGH 15. OF 
tfORE THAN ONE PERSON WAS INVOLVED, GO TO 
QUESTION 16. 



6. About how old was this person? 



Age 



Age 



7. Was the person a student at your school? 



Yes^No Yes/No 



8. Of what race was this person? 



Race 



Race 



GO TO NEXT PAGE 
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DDT.ML SHEET ITT - RG3SEP.Y 







MOST 
RECENT 


NEXT-T0-?!0ST 
RFC Li IT 




What was the sex of this person? 










Sex 


Sex 


10, 


Had you ever seen this person before? 










Yes/No 


Yes/No 


11. 


Did you know the name of this person? 










Yes/Mo 


Yes/Mo 


12. 


Did the person have any kind of weapon? 










Yes/No 


Yes/No 


13. 


What kind of weapon? 










Kind 


Kind 


14. 


Did this person actually attack you? 










Yes/No 


Yes/No 



15. How did this person attack you?- 
Response: Most recent incident. 



Response: Next-to-most recent incident. 



INSTRUCTIONS : GO TO QUESTION 



16. How old were these persons? 



AGES <, 



v.- 



17. Kow many ware students at your school? 

18. How mary were of a different race? 



19. How many were male? 



Number 



l Numbar 



Number 



Number 
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20. How nar.y were femctle 

21. How many .had you ever seen before? 

\ 

22. Did you know the names of any of them? 

23. Did any of them haye weapons? 

4 

24. What kind of weapons? 

\ 

25. "What was taken from you?' 

26. How much money? 



27. tJhat was the dollar value of the 
items taken f rone you? 



28. Were you hurt or injured? 

29. 'How were you hurt or injured? 
^Response: Most recent incident. 



MOST 


NE X.T-V0- MC ST 


RCCPNT 


Rr GLUT 




Number 


Number 






Number 


Number 




A 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Kind 


Kind 






Item 


Item 


• Dollars 


Dollars 


_ Dollars 


Dollars 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 



Response: Next-to-most-recent incident. 



20. Did you receive medical attention? 

31 . Did you see a doctor? 

32. Did you report the robbery to anyone? 

33. Who did you report it to? * 9 

34. If you did not report it, why not? 



END OF DETAIL SHEET III - ROBBERY 
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Yes/No 


Yes/Mo 


Yes/Mo 


Yes/No 


Yas/No 


Yes/No 


Person 


Person 


i 
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j BOARD OF EDUCATION 

City of Chicogo 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 NORTH BURLING STREET 
Chicogo, IIKnofi 606M 

TtUphont 641-7300 

Joseph p. kannon' 

Ctntfol Superintendent of Schools 

LITTER Sent to teacher with teacher questionnaire attached 



Dear Faculty Member: 1 

Enclose^ with this letter you will find a Safe Schools Questionnaire. 
Prom a master list of teachers in the Chicago public schools, a random 
sainple of 2000 "names was obtained for the teacher sample. 

We request £hat you assist us by filling out the instrument and re- 
turning it to us -as soon as possible. The questionnaire is designed 
to determine how safe from harm and personal loss you are^ while in 
School or on the .way to or from school. The survey is technically 
called a "victimization study," and is similar to such studies con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of Justice, and the Bureau of^tjie Census. 
However/ the focus of this study is on the* teachers and students of 
the Chicago school* system. x 

Official records are unreliable when it comes to such" incidents as 
theft, robbery, or assaiilt. Many people do not report such incidents 
for a .variety of reasons. Hpwever, before action can be taken to ad~ 
dress the problem of a safe School environment, the magnitude of the 
problem must be brought to the attention of those responsible for ^ 
operation o£ the system. * • * 

There£o*re, for your sake\ as well as 'that of your colleagues, we urge 
you to^take the time to fill out* the questioner ire. Your responses are 
important. Respondents are anonymous. 

Instructions, are found on page one of the instrument. Be sure to use 
x a pencil, not a pen. When completed, merely replace the questionnaire 

in the manila 'envelop^ and return^it to us in the mail run. ¥ou 
, will receive the results* of the survey in the fall. Thank you very 

much for*your cooperation. 

• ' ( . ■ ■ -• 

t Sincerely, * 

— — EdwaxdHProntarrivau s er — — * 

/ Project Jlanage^, 

Approved: 

4f i0^r^^ 




Irving prauer, Director ) 



^artment oJL^Research and Evaluation 



Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
TEACr.SR OUESTIOWWAIRE 
BOARD OJ= l'M*C/J\Oti - CITY OF CHICAGO COPYRIGHT 1f\:0 



VV« nre ac-wi pnnr.pJ:,, *<.achers. and students in our schools to tell their experiences, 
whh vand<:!i*'n. personal .iUdclcs, rind Ukffi-in schools. Each group hus its own |*oi:.p^;ivcon 
problem d-vj own narcici.-lar concoVns. The information provided by tcacj^crd is ctuacA to 
understanding the nature a*.d extent of this problem in schools. 

You are part of a sample of two thousand teachers v/ho have been randomly selectc:! to 
K<itvcipaiu in this study. Your participation is volunta ry* and you may decline to answer 
certain or ail of the c,i:ostions in this questionnaire. However, your pnrticipntior, is 
important to the validity and success of this study and we encourage your full cooperation, 

T r i:L- questionnaire v> rntennod to be anonymous: Please do not put your name on it. Wo nc.M2.« oi 
individuals, will be used in i:ny reprorts on this survey. 

r'iecse try to complete trr; questionnnire as soon as possible and return it vrf.lun the iu\:t 
2v hours. 



INSTRUCTIONS 



This questionnaire wil: b: scored by optical scanning. To respond to a question, fill in"lha 
numbered ciide to the right of the question, using a No, 2 or softer pencil. Do not use 



EXAMPLE OUSSTIG iV: 

How-tall arc-yoi'r 

(FlbL If J ONLY OWF NUMBER) - 

l'-t;.*ci > five iW! i- a 
Ovtjr s v 



CO 



A iu-v of ;!ic quastio*#s are "opca o .<.ctl," <J;^: is. you \.iil In; 
to write it* «. , * answer. 

*LXAM"LE QUEST ON: 
Kow many years h.^ve you boon u- *ohir,g> 



(o flavor] 



BEGIN 




I. Are you; 



Mate }■ 



3 VVJut ik your oc'ijol unit numboi' 
v, *jcl m _ 



2. Fill in the number that bust describes you, 
Arionccn Inoi^or AMs^in N.tlive 
A^rn A'ucrtcar. or Pnc»» c l?!noder |Ch"v*-'- 
Japanese, Hawaiian, e:c i . 
SpanKh-Arnencan 'Mexican. Puerto £ w .io C*-b<s*t o* 
othor Latin American) ... 
Black or Afro-American lother thar Sp&n-sh 
American) ... ^ < . . . , 

White turner th&o S^owr-h America**} 
Other {specify}, * . . . 



J 



u;:»7 NUMBER 



0. In what 
year were 
you born? r* 



U. How nwir.y y^,»rs havu 0 f!«w nwny \^ , »« 
you b' on 'teaching yoss U<tiqtit Mi k * 



in this sclw-l? 



V9 
-1 „ 



I 
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or FiC> 



; j / 



3 I 



* i 



L_!_i 

3°6 



7x WlKit is the liiqN vl levnl o* education y«.u have i»ttam*d' 









/ 

i 


f to' *# d*.yr<*e 


■■ ? 




»• !••: <i dv'ircc 


<htr?y>six hour*; h « 


j V .sic: j de<|'eu 


0- e degree , . 




0»o"'pec.W 




..! 

! 



4 ■ 



8. In what school pro<r; m do you do moot ol your 'teaching? 
{FILL IN Af MANY AS APPLY) 

Math skills . *. . - © 

Commercial or busui.^s . . .»«,».,*.. 

Music Or fi't « .... .© 

Triviv -iir irduSUu;! i' t r , - , ■© 

® 



Speca* education 
Phytic-' r tducit.jn 



0 



ftc<iriing & Lanrjuagu skill;, {•ncludmg forwgn) . J? 

Sdcr.te s'mIJs ..... . , ' 

Otl-.tr ^QgcjYj: .- ■ 



9« Al wltfit grade levels:} do you currently leach? 

(FILL IN AS MANY A3 APPLY) 



Kindergarten 

Grade \ 

Grcde 2 . . . » 

G*<>de3 . . '. . 

Gf*ds4 ... . . , .... fV" 

Grade 5 * * * ' 

6r?d& 6 

Gr<*oe7 _ t 7/ 

Grades , ....,© 



Grade 9 © 

Grade 10 @ 

Grade 11 © 

Grade 12 ® 

Special Ed. ... @ 

Other (specify): © 



10. Is* comparing the school in which you teach, with tho 
neighborhood surrounding the school, which of the 
following statements comes closest to your own beliefs? 

(Fill ir; only one response) 



a Tho school is a ss'e" environment than the 

;**|t!f&ofl» ^3 - ► - - 

V r.'fe r.cig*ib* ; % ^A a W.'^r environment than the 

5(Jv> 0 l , . . . . - - -0 

c TjL- * J*ooJ i^d tl.#; Me:ghborhooU <ve equally safe 

t^v»"«>r»mvn»s . . « . . . . . . »..*..< 

d. *- K * school * : J :*■«** ne»gl»l>cil»Ood are tonally unsafe 

Civil* *in»**n;« . .« . . * ■ # m - . • 



11, In you* opinion how much of a problem aro vandalism. 
p~r..i.' ill .»tt.*rVs .iiu* t»«oft in the neighborhood 



O 
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full/ Very 



12. How wvv.fd you rate the followuig piootcm. M your schooT 
{! ILL IN ONLY ONfe NUMBER FOR L'ACIi LINE) 



f«ot fUlYiif V#*» 
. Scnflgi S'.«i3« Sfii<>«i 1 



a Fighting panrj^ 

b. Alcohol use by students 



c Other drug use by students . . ^ .CD 

d. Intruders (outsiders) in building .... 



<3> 0 



e. Verbal throats from students .... .. , .0 0© 

f. Likelihood of being assualted and 

injured 0 0 0 <i 



...© 0 0 
O © 0 



g« Possibility of sexual assuait 

h. Destruction of school prope;ty 

i. Thefi of school prooerty ^ CO @ © (i J 

j. Theft of personal property . . . 0 © © 0 

k. Carrying of weapons by students .... .© © © 0 

I Other (specify): .....© © © © 



13. Probably the most unsafe place in my school for 
teachers is: 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE) - 

Classroom . .© 

Washroom . , A . . . « - ■© 

Hall or stairs * 

Gym or locker-room » 

Cafeteria/lunchroom » ■ •© 

Playground ........ -im- 
parking. lot - v?. 

Other (specify): ^ 



14. Probably tho.most unsafe piaco " i my school for 
students is: 

(FILL IN ONLY ONC) 



/ f 

Clar./ro^m , . . 

Washroom , . . » 
Ha/l oi staifb ..... . . . . 

Gymn5»ium.iockcr room 
Cafeteria lunchroom 
Playgmund .... 

Parking lot 

On *.clou! bus . 
Other tsiUTiM 
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\b H'».v would yon raw* tK; foUAWin-j M your school? 

(FILL IN OikVQftE NUMPFP. IOR BACH I.1NLJ 



V*:?/ Ihjn 
As.- u..itc Aflcquvt" Ad tjtMto 



a Scho .1 tvcortv v»2i.g*ments 

b Oct 00! att«n:"jr to ^ocuri'v 
disruption proLk-tn; *! . 

c Follow* up on reported 

incidents . , , . ..... 

d Student 'fi$c«p!»»v 
procedures , . 



© 



© 



17. During the last two nivnt^s did fnyonc steal thi-n»s 
ol ymuff from *our d»jsX Qoat; p'ur!.u. ilo^ot. or 
other pl.ict: white you wero in school or on school 
property 7 * 



INSTRUCTIONS; IF YOU DID NOT HAVE ANYTHING 
STOLfcN FROM YOU IN THE LAST TWO MONTHS. FILL IN 
THh NUMBER "V AND GO ON TO THE NCXT QUESTION. 
IF YOU DID HAVE SOME THING STOLEN FROM YOU IN 
THE LAST TWO MONTHS, FILL" IN THE NUMBER "2" AND 
PR005ED-TO ANSWSR THE REST OF THiS QUESTION 



c Backing given yo.i on 
~~ ci CC plm-jry prcbl&nts 



© 



0 



1G. At your scilool. ci;i«n« school hours, how safe do you feel 
from personal attack* involving pcr^oie injury in each of 
th8 following pi.icon: 



9 
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(FILL IN OUVt OrtE NUMBER TOR EACH LINE) 

Very Fairly F*»fly 
Unsafe Unsnfo Avera?o Sfcfe 



o. Ycur classroom v\Me 
teaching . . (JS 

fc.J>npty 



c, H.»! v.eys and 

(i S:udcnt 
lunchroom 



.© 

0 



e Restcooms used by 
students . CO 



© 



© 



© 



© 



f I *„r3*s of rctfr joms us.*d by 



tedders , 
g Icttr recw or 

h r,»isii # g 



© 



, I v 



L 



© 



© 



05 



- © 
© 



0 



© 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Vary 
S.1I* 



© 



® 
© 
© 
© 
© 
© 



A. 



NO (Goon to question 18. page 4) 
(!) YES ; (Go on to fc B") 



B. How many times? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 
Once .... 



Twice . . . * . , f 2J 

Three times , , . „ , , . . . 



More than three time 



INSTRUCTIONS: ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 
CONCERNING THE INCIDENT IN WHICH YOU LOST TMS 
MOST MONEY OR ITEMS WHICH WOULD COST THE 
MOST MONEY TO REPLACE. 



C. What was the dollar amount of your Joss? 



(amount) * 

D. What was taken? 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Money 0 Clothing ® 

Purse'wallet .0 Keys ....... / j) 

Books , ® Otfier isfircffy) „ 

Supplies 

Lunch . . J/ 

E* Where did this occur? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMSi~R) 

Classroom . ... (V Phvground 

C.ifeJcu lunchroom . . ,.(?) Gym . „ . , . 
Washryom , <i' Utckcr . , . 

Hai! .-'airs ...... Q*h.«r 

Piirkmg lot 



y-J F. Whon did this occur? 

(fill in o;.xy oni: ^U.V.ChRl 

• Or',.f * PL'tjuKir «iv!-.*.y| h.^ r 



j Oii p " «J ; wji h*,i|- aft ** 



/. 



-rrr 



•.. II..,.! Ii, 



3P8 



G. Did you tell .myoi-..? ;»bout it> 



vis. 



* NO 



Whom did y(,»< ; c i|% - tti-cuso. 

, (HLL *?J At.L THAT APPI.VJ 

/ *>M'#!3f-l pMJ" j>,,, 7 

Scooj*! security j, 3. 
i *ma:i rep'v<»»'i(o;yr£ \* 



CihCf tOJCh-K .... . .5 

friend ... „ „ 

Pol:ce 

Osher (wnom)> N , a. 



liOt «'Cpo:?ant , . , . . (N( 
Nothing wo.iJd be doo« 
Nubody cJ.'es anyway . 

A(ra»d f. 

Forgot 

Othr-f (why) 7 



j 



•7) 

'3/ 

.0 



18. Durir.u the last iwc ir*;ms did anyone take anything from 
you by force or ihwax cl lorce wtni>> in school or on 
school property? 



INSTRUCTIONS. IF YOU DID HOT l!A\'u ANYTHING TAKEN 
FROM YOU 3 Y rORCS OR "HRrAT oV JOfiCS IN THE LAST TWO 
MONTHS FILL IN Tllh NUMBER T AUO GO ON TO THE NEXT 
QUCS WON. IF YCU Lu> HAVE SOfr«ETHu«Q TAKEN FROM YOU 
BY FORCF OR TKKCAT FORCE !*l 1 HE LAST TWO MONTHS. 
FILL IN THE NUMBER "2" AND PROCEED TO ANSWER THE 
REST OF THJS 'MZV HON. 



vi>NO — *■ {Go to question 19, page 5) 

A. 

(i ves 1 

B. How many times? 

(FILL IN DULY ONE NUiV.BER) 

Once , _ 

Twice , 

If.rc-e unies . , . ............ 

f/o'C thai •hree tirr**- 



WPTRUGTlOfcS; AKSWSr. THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 
CC.'^CSRNING THL If.'CBSNT IN WHICH YOU LOST THE MOST 
MONEY OR ITS: MS WHICH WOULD COST THE MOST MONEY. 



F When i.VJ this occur"* 

(FILL IfJ O.MLY 0;JE NUMOCRI 

B'rfOfi tfijttltt SC'£0«I*)CUI* ... 

During txhnof hours, before lunch , 

Ouriny lunch , 'J* 

During school flours, after lunch . , , 

After regular school hours _ *£j 

G, How many persons wore involved? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER} 

One person ...... , . . „ . n Q 

Two persons „ , t i _ _ 

More than two persons 'JS 

H. What wouldiyou yuess to ha the ages of the personal 
who rebbed you, or attempted to do so? 

Of school age* (under 19 years) , , 0 

An adult beyond school age , /£) 



L If you were robbed by one person, was that person. 
(FILL-IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

About 1C to i 2 years old . . , , (J) 

About 1 3 to 14 years old « , mam '3) 

About 1 5 to 1 0 \ ears old , . < , . „*J) 

About 17 to 18 years eld J}) 

More lhan 1 8 years olu ifi - 

J. Do you know if the person(s) involved were students 
at your school? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

Yes, students at my school ¥mwm />) 

No, n-jt student at my school . k . . (2) 

I think they were siudents at my srhocl Q 

Some were students at my school , . , . ... 



I don't Kne w . . , ,0 



C. What was the dollar amount of your io*>s> 



K. Were you hurt or injured during the 
robbery? 



\i) YES * 
If yes: 



0NO 



(Go to - N* on page i>i 



D, What was taken 7 

(TILL tt: ALL THAT AJVLV) 
Mo.wy ... . Clothnj , 

P*r " v .7 K.eys 

B . , . . . . . ■» 0 >K- T in * 1^? 
Siipp «v?s .... , , 4 



(amount) 



(i ili i:; o:jly cnf uu^:y u n) 
1 «■ - •-•» 1 pi,«. w.jifi 



L« How were you injured 7 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY} 

I was Shoved r pushed .... 

1 v.os hit with fi^ts . . , 

I was hc\<*d 

I wos h*t v/<s»i u rucK or l,^.»d 

I w.i^ l-ii with a pivwO of ;: J 

I v.j . tut w«th a ft'v*c, rocK 5' unC* 

l was cut of st.jtibed 

I WJ** 

Oihrr (.*.:,&!•» 



r 
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?A.\*t'tfi you hurt i w* : M»oi:'jlt U\.ii 

[fill f - ,V, MANY AS Al'ilYi Yl - 

You Vi.\ - d « ' 

You v.c»*! i/ j i. ■* : : i 

You were bi»j"d*vj v 1 ' 
V* ,» hjd <i b«/i- <* i ■* h 

You had to stay »«uin«« from «io<)i . , , J 



N. Old fny of those who robbed you have weapons, 
such os knives, sticks, cjuns. etc.? 
•X ^0 '*/ YES 

If y**. What k».ui of vw«*pon?s- dtd ih-sy have? 



0. Did you toil anyone about it 7 

(J) ves ; <£ no ; 

Whom did you toll? Because: 
(FILL If: ALL THAT APPLY) 

AsMvfaw princes* > • No; important D 

S^oe 1 scrcunt/ person 3/ Nothing would bu done . . . .0} 

Ltaun r&p'esentativc . > £ Noboay anyway 

Otlwr f||cher . . . Vi Afraid to -..,....._..„ (£' 

Fr:ond * ........ /i Forgot 

Potfc* , 7/ other fwhyj> . . ^ <c; 

Othir (whom** * * 



19. Don**? the !a*rt tv/o months did anyone attack you or 
thiM&ton to attack and injur* you at school or on the 
way to or from school? 



INSTRUCTIONS IF YC'J WERE NOT ATTACKED OR 
THREATENED WITH ATTACK AND INJURY IN THE LAST 
TWO MONTHS FILL IN THE NUMBER "V BsLOW AND GO 
ON TO THE NEXT QUESTION INDICATED, !F YOU WERS 
ATTACKED OR THREATENED WITH ATTACK. FILL IN THE 
NUiV.BF.K "2 ' BELOW AND CONTINUE ANSWERING THE 
REST Of THIS QUESTION. 



il NO • *Co to k ; *u3t»on 20, p.<;;e *J* 



A. 



If \£*> 

0. Were yuu actua;!,- attacked rind insured, or was thU 
* only jr aticmot ;r. do so* 

1I»?V W .6 .in 1ff<wv' * 'mu , .... 2* 

C How many time* i'mI tb.i happon during the last 
two months? 

\Tu L i'i O 1 \ \ 0\'£| 
0 * « "fe-ii. « . i 

* . - ■ \; <• r '» «.« ■ »• ;m 



o 
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IfKTR /Ci uH; ANSA vTTfi IT; hj LLOvTif* clTufS MON 5] 
CONO.!tr*IKC THE ONb INCIDENT WHICH YOU CONSIDER ! 
TO HAV L rfEtV fAO^f serious I 



D. Where did it t*ke pMce> 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE) 



Classroom . 
Washroom . . . 
Gyr^'locKr roc : 
Cateter.aylurrh-vOrn 
Playground , « > . 
Parking lot . . 



K At ^chv»oi j;r>fet»c event 
2 On s../>*vui v . nc*t to scnoo 

On way to o. from vchuot 

Other tsfjfc S'l 



..J 



C. When did it take place? 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE) 
Before reuuto: school hour:> . . . 
During schoo* 'i"urs. bc-foro lu'ich 

During luncn 

Outing schooj hours, after lunch 
Af;er regular school houis , , . . , 



.J: 



F. What provoked the attack? 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Argument . F . . 

Grudge . , , 

Classroom disopiine prcbiem ... 

Questiomno student in hall . 

Questioning ou* fder m hall , 

Dispute with parent or guaxdtan , . . 

Don't know nt . ...»».... 

Other (sppcrfv) .... I , . 



I 



G. How many persons attacked you. or attempted to do so? 
(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER) 

One perso« . . , . ' * 

' Two persons , . . » .* 

Three persons . 

Mo<e thon tiif petworif . . ».,,..„, r */ 

II. How many cf those attaekinn you were; 



Wolo 



FenUiI< 



I. How many of those ntfnckin-} you vvcr» not of your raco> t 



r 



J. If you vvon> . ttackod by one person. Wiis that pr r~$tfi: 
Al"*«it 1»* i * ,i j's ■ * * 

At- »! 11« i I , . , tl.-J 



! 1 

i 
i 
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K How would veu <,'*-'.Cfil-« the p..r*4»f- j who attscK'i v->u> 
JJU,l !W ALl THAI AI'H 0 

• ' 3 - CIJZZZZZJ 



^ NO ■> tGu !& <i»i-viioo ?1, p,i<io 7} 



I. Wori; you hurt batfly enough ilwit; 

{FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Yr,u ^3w a doctor i.^^e 

You .vent to a hou> :n . . 

You v.*'e»bleud*r <j . 

You h<id a bro''uu bore 

You Sad to stay hom" fff>m sciiool # 

M. How wore you o;:.i^Kod? 

. (TILL IN ALL THAT APPLVj . 
J .vi* s hoved . ' i | WltS $• 0 . 

I was hit with U>i:* 2 Oth-^r •t*o\%'i 

J was kicked , , . , , V 
i v^3j cut or stobboo' . . "« • 



YCS /JO 



.0 



B, If yes; 

Was this just on ottonipt to rnpc you o» wuip you octuahy 
raped? 

Atiemptcd rape , ...... 'V 

Actual rape , '2 



INSTRUCTIONS: ANSWER 71 IH FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ' 
CONCERNIN G THE INCIDENT. | 



C. Where did this take place? 



'0 



N. Do you know if the persons) who Attacked you or 
ihrentened you, vvcie students at your school? 
{FiLL IN c;;ly ONE mr./.mx) 

Y^ # students et-my^cho:;l % ... „ . m _ (V) 

No. not students at my school ffj 

* I think tfcoy were studetits at my school ... ffi 

Some v/isre stud-Ms at my school . „ . T. . . „ . .... , ,0C 

I don't know 



Classroom , . „ 


....•;o 


Plr.vgrcund . 


„ — \ 
• 


Washroom 




Parl.ing lot 


? 


Hall stairs 


"'J. 


lounge . 


2 


Gym;jycker room 




Buildmcr entrance . . 


. » 


Lunchroom 


ft 


Other {specify* , . 





0. Did ony of thos». who attacked you, or threatened to 
attack you, have ary weapons, such as knives, sticks, 
guns, etc.? 

G YES (j>wo 
If yes: What J'md cf wonpon(s) did they hava? 



P. Did you rep* rt ft to anyone? 
K*> *Bb I (£. NO \ 

To whom did you repot t ;t? Because; 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 



Principal 

Assistant principal , . . 
School security ^wion 
Union representative 
0:"jer teacher ..... 

ri>:**d . < . . . . . . , 

Pr*Ve . . . ». 
0:hor fwlw* 



Not""noortant ,0 



2. Nothing .'.onld be cone 



.. (L* Nobody cjres anyway . .. .(i* 

.. Afraid to **) 

.. J £ Fo.'OMt . , , „ i.s; 

Ginu iv<h'p) f?/ 



Df ^hen=did=this take=place> — . 

Before regular school hours , . . , , ....... ,(T> 

During regular school hours, before lunch .«■../£* 

During lunch , (J 

During regular school hours. af:er lunch ^ N ..... , . U 

After regular school hours is> " 

E. How mnny persons v/erc involved? 

One person ........ , <T 

Two persons . . ................. .......... ^ 

More than tw«# persons . 

F. What would you guess to ho tho ags of the poison(5) 
involved? 

1st 2nd 3rd 

P vj+ on P£*'J.-i Pcr-or. 
Of school age {under I S years} "j" m i 

Adults beyond school ;.gc .....«.© (j^ - ^2/ 

G. Do you know if the porson(s) involved wore students at 
your school? 

Yes. stcdent{s; at my school . . . „ , T 

No. not studc/>ti$j at my school . ? 

Some were stjdsnts at my scl.jol . . * 

Do not know . . * 



20. Dum; i )ha last two month*, did anyumj rape you or 
Attempt tu rape ynu while in school or on th<* way 
to 01 i'j it jchooP 



H. Did you seek m dical attention? 

(FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 
/ NO . 



l^S 1 MICTIONS IFYO«;\\tf%*N0. RAiVDOii fHKEArCNroj 

Vvi i it nwt tM mn la*, f wo f.to-v ni^ ; n l i:; nu^Olh J 

T HLLOV/AWnOor. TOT:tr;;L?;i OUC:«ll.::|INOICATtO j 

if ^cr \.r^ »/r>. t v: Anr-.iPf w mac? rc ; 
«u.f-F you. nit i:s * %t ? w:/:.!.* rt.ovv a*jd 
it :;»:f»!ie AMti-.r.« t?^. rif$i ci .ms go; jt«on. ! 



Whom? 

HO" piMi 

Nuf {' 



r - 
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.Why r^ot' 
»]. Nut important 
. Arlii4nt"j 
,J Afird 



I 



T 



Did you report il to uiiyone? 

4* YES ; 
To whom did you report it? 



Principal , ..... ...,..»,■....!.... ,© 

Ass» »tant p.inctpal ® 

School security pw.cn 

Union representative l"0 

Ot*'tr teachc*' . . , . . . „ 

Fr»*nd CO 

PoiiCft . .© 

Olhd' (specify? . . . ® 



Bocsuso: 
1FILL IN ALL THAT APPLY) 

Not important 

Nothing would he done 
Nobody caro* anyway . 

Afraid to . . ... . 

Forgot 

Other (specify): , 



21. During Uio last two months have you personally observed students in your school: 

(FILL IN ONLY 0.\'E NUMBER ON EACH LINE) 

a. Vandalizing school property .' . . . , . © 

b. Alcohol use l#y cturtor.ts . , © 

c. Other drug use by students . . * . ..,.,.< . © 

d. Carrying weapons *n fvhool ....,....,«..,. * © 

c. Wr.om * believe to be "hum" on some drug of alcohol © 

f, V/hc/ "ippetf to be v/^nd^rmg *hc halls . .... - ... * . ...«....© 

9. Fighting with each other ...... * * © 

h. Sickling. from one another . . ........ ...... , . . »,y 



Seldom 



3", 



Ot; ( .n 

.a: 

® 

JO 



22. Do you report: 

(FILL IN ONLY ONE NUMBER ON EACH LIKE) 

Never 

a. Vetbol threats made by students . © 

b. Verbal threats made by parents ..... .......... ....... ~ ... , . . . \L) 

c. As?auils involving physical contact ............ , . . © 

d Arnaults involving injury ..... - .......... © 

e. Incident of- /^ndahsm . . * ......... ^ » k .............. . , ........... , . © 

f. U<<* c- f alcohol in «jho* I » , . .............. < . . . .».,'..© 

g. Ur? oi o:?:er d? nis in r »Jiool ..... * . . . > . , . , - . ..... © 



ScMem 



h Cii»yjni| v.^vpr-iiMn ..'nol 



OltAll 

i) 



9 

; erlc 
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23. I taw-aft en on *-jr*s.ch t»f the faliowi* .) o;cur at your « ■ «'iooP 

(f:U IN GUI V - NU.V,f)un Oli t ACH UHL) 



lechers *n- r *a» 1 •* w»r : " (' *"• inv)u*:&ti<r o** j t.,t tern students 

U-f School n , . ^tct.on . . , , . . 

b fr*',*!*!** hr ' r: * t pr<" hlerr. !# n'.~. from 

eti or t?d^hnr ... . , , x.,,. . ( . , . , ... 



A»ot»r U'-v.* Of 
Occasion- H«lf 1l-f 
♦•v<»f iiHy Th* Iiiuo Y» 



.<*. 1V % .*;»ers mau*t:rn control in ci^*>s 
d. Outssdcf s < 3ft «io an^.^re in Ih.s oof without 
being stopped . . 



c Adults {teacher?.* other s:off. o.' ju«xnis) monitor (he halls 
v f, I arer.t vols»n«« <*i<; at *chool dj * tne school d3v 



24. Folio winy .ire 10 »1..ti>.iibiits nbottt *cl oois. teachers, aud pupils. Pleaco indicate your personal opimor. about «,u.h 
slniomcnt by marking tho aopropriato number at the light o? each statement. 

Strongly 



a. Pupils are usua'V no; capable of solving their problems through 

toxical re^soniruj , . , . , ............ , 

b Deginmug teachers ore no: liko!y to maintain strict enough-control 

O^r their pupiU , , . . . . . ...... ............... < .............. . J0 

c. The best prince* ijivcs unquestioning s. rpport to teachers in 

disciplining pupils . . * ».....» w ......... « ...... $U 

d. It is jj?utiab ( c to have pupils lertn many facts about^ukjacts ov*n if 

they have no i.T.^dihie application , t .................... . . .<JL> 

c Bemg Jnendiy with twpils often le«ds them to become ;oo 

familiar ...»...*,». 

f. Student Governments u.e a good *sj'ety valve" but s*. sild not have 

much mflucnjL >chooi policy . ...» -......». . . .^V 

g< tt a p-joii.u^cs ctaetiit? or profane language m cchccri. it mu^t be 

CO>"»id£-ztd p i! .*r^l r Ten^p . , ......... J, 

h. A ft?*/ pupils ere - f oung hoodiumi c*nd should be treated 

^accordingly , /J> 

«A pupil who destroys ^tnool maleiul or property should be severely 

poli.ii^d . v . , . , (*) 

j. Pupils of:en misbyhavo in order *o rnal.o the teacher 
• look had . . .................. 





























Cv 






















® 



















Strongly 



'5 



25. Whut m^abures \. vuld you r«commond (to schools) liaving problems with vandalism, pbr^OnAl aitctks. and th..ft? I Us 
other 'i.^oots if necc^r.ryl. . . a a 



2C< I* thou* '<iiyth<tuj you wou'd like to rny about t**c copies or quvstion** oi« this q..ostiwitfiairc? What' (A*..* e^;r.» i i^l 
if rit-e~*ud). 



THr- rOMPLETLS uiC OUSSTIOf;»Ai.1L THAKK YOU FOit "iOUn T IMI COOP* RATION 

PLCAUi r ML Q"J! $H'>:.%AlitS:. 1HI f.KUiOSCD tNVbi OPV. ^ TO ThE t;LWlJ.R f Ofi UHF* 'tl f DUT JIO' 

tOeV/HST WfcNulU. CHICAGO. ^/All RUl/jfi. 
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board of toucahon 

Cily of Chicago 



DEPARTMENT Of- RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
202! HOkXU WkUHG 
Chitooo, HCnoii C06\4 
• Telephone $417300 



LETTER SENT TO PRINCIPAL WITI* PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE ATTACHED 



Dear Colleague: ' 

Enclosed with this latter is a Safe Schools Study Questionnaire 
for Principals, As you know, we have been administering questionnaire 
to students for the past three months In addition, we have mailed 
questionnaires to a large sample of teachers. But we still need in- 
formation from the third important segment of the school population 
the principal. 

Please take the time how, at the end of this school year, to fill out 
the questionnaire and return it to us. Since our sample of principals 
is cmal,t, each instrument not returned means an important information 
loss. Just return the 'completed instrument in the envelope provided, 
to the Safe Schools Study, room 208, Department of Research and Eva3uc 
tion, 2021 H. Burling. Mail run 32. 

Thank you for your cooperation. Results of the study will be provided 
to all principals in September when school reopens. 



Sincerely , 




Edward Tromanhauser 
Project Manager 



Irving Brauer 
Director of Projects 




P.S. The end of the school year is just a few dayn away. Don't forget 
to iiond .us your completed questionnaire before you leave on 
vacation. 



i22 * 
PIqqsq T/imfc Cluhhvnl 



CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVAEO/vTION 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION 
JANUARY, 19S0 
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§AFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of a study being conducted to discover 
(1) now much of a problem schools are having with vandalism, personal 
attacks, theft, and related incidents, and (2) what can be done to 
make schools mere safe and secure. 

* * ^ 

The questions concern such things as your physical plant and risk 
of break- ins, operation and monitoring. of the building, student dis- 
cipline, and program resources your school may have to counteract school 
related crime, delinquency, vandalism, and other disruptive acts. While 
the questionnaire is directed specifically to you as a principal, it is 
entirely possible that there are other persons on your, staff who can com- 
plete the questions for you. 

If you prefer to designate a staff person to complete the question- 
naire for you, please review the responses to insure that they have been 
answered as you would have responded. 

It is important that you answer each question as fully and. frankly 
as possible, even if your school has no problem with such incidents. 

-Your participation in this survey is voluntary. You may decline to 
answer any or all of the questions. Your participation "is anonymous. Ke 
request that you do not write your name on the questionnaire, and that 
yqu-not specifically designate your school. 

Over 200 school principals are being asked to complete the question- 
naire. Your assistance in,, this important study is greatly appreciated. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: There are two kinds of questions in this instrument. The 
first kind of question asks you to fill in the numbered circle next to, 
the" response you wish to make. The second kind of question asks you to 
write in your response on the line indicated. Some of the, questions- are 
mixed. That is, you are asked to fill in one or more numbered circles 
and you- are also asked to write in a a response. * 



•BEGIN 



« 



1. , Is your school: m piLL „ Qm mmER 

Y 

Elementary (K - 6) 

Elementary (K - 8) 0 

Upper Grade Center, . 

Educational-Voc. Guidance Center, , fi . , , 0 

Middle School @ 

General High School % @ 

* Vocational High School @ 

Ot&er (specify)^ 

7^ : — ® 

2, What is the approximate nuraber\f students currently enrolled in 
your school? 



Number 



3. How many of each of the following items has your school lost in 
this school year (beginning in September, 1979)? 



ITEM rf NUMBER 

Typewriters- 

Film Projectors ? 

Television Units 

Tape Recorders 

Video Tape Recorders 

Cameras 
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4. In the past few years building custodians have been requested to 
turn off building lights after the school is closed. In your 
experience, do you feel that this measure has: 

@ Increased burglary and vandalism after school hours? 

(|) Decreased burglary and vandalism after school hours? 

(5) • Made no apparent difference in the incidence of burglary 
and^wandalism? 

0 Don't know. 

5. Within two city blocks of your school is there a place or pit ces 
where students frequently hang out (lunch counter, restaurant 
store, etc.)? 

® KO 

(D — " ^ How many places? ' 



Number 



6. At the beginning of the school year (starting in September, 1579) 
did your school have the following security devices installed and 
working, and if so, are they reliable: 



ERLC 





Do Not 
Have 


Have ind 
Reliable 


Have but 
Mot Reliable 


Electronic intrusion detection 
systems 


© 


© 


■ © 


Closed circuit TV monitors 


® 


© 


© 


Automatic communication link 
with police or central monitoring 
station in case of break-in 




■ © 


. © 


Portable emergency signaling 
devices for staff (Beeper, 
Caller, Transmitting Device) 


© 


* 

© 


© 


Security Vault or*Safe 


© 


© 


© 

1 
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7. Did your school have the following security devices installed 
and working at the beginning of the school year (starting in 
September, 1979)? 



Specially designed security 
locks on* outside doors 

Intrusion alarms on outside 
doors 

* 

Security screens on ground- 
level windo£p 

Intrusion alarms on ground- 
level windows 

Unbreakable glass or plastic 
'in outside windows 



None 


Some 


All 




© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© ' 


© 


© 


© 




© ■ 


© 





8» , Did your school use any of the following for security purposes 
during school hours since the beginning of the school yjear 
(starting in September, 1979)? 



YES 



NO 



Administrators and/or faculty 
members specifically responsible 
for security and discipline 

Security guards employed by school 

Police stationed in your school 

Police assigned to irregular patrol 
of the inside of your school 

Students as hall monitors 

Teachers as hall monitors 

Parents as hall monitors 

Other (specify) 



© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 



9 
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9t Did your school use any of the following for aftnr school hours 

since the beginning of the school year (starting in September, 1979)? 

* YES NO 

Administrators and/or faculty 



p 



members specifically responsible 
for security 


© 


© 


Watchinen or security guards ■ 


® 


© 


Police assigned to irregular patrol 
of the inside of your school 


© 


© 


Police assigned to patrol regularly 
outside of your school 


© 


© 


Other (specify) 







® . © 



10. At the beginning of the school year (starting in September, 1979) 
did your school use any of the following lor School athletic or 
social functions? 



YES NO 



Administrators and/or faculty 



J members specifically responsible 

for security and discipline m (l) (2) 

Security guards employed by 

school \ ® ® 

Police stationed in your 

school Q) © 

Police -assigned to irregu^inr 
patrol of the inside of you*: 

school \ ® (2) 

Police assigned to patrol 
regularly outside of your 
school I © ® 



Other (specify) 



® © 



i?.8 
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Does. y.ouiL school employ xay of the. following, security .procedures-,, 
and if so, do you believe they are effective in preventing theft, 
unauthorized entry, and burglary? 



NOT USED USED 

USED EFFECTIVE INEFFECTIVE 



Locker checks 0 0 0 

Key control (keys in possession 

of authorized persons only) ® 0 (D 



School keys marked or designed 

to prevent duplication (D G) Q) 



How much cooperation do you, as a school administrator attempting 
to deal with school crime and violence, receive from the following 
agencies? 

Little Some Much Full 

Cooperation Cooperation Cooperation Cooperation 



district 




© 


© 


© 


Police Youth Division 


© 


© 


• © 


■ © 


Juvenile Court of 










Cook County 


© ■ 


© 


. © 


© 



How strictly enforced are each of the following at your school? 

Little ' Moderately Strictly Ko Such 
Enforcement Enforced Enforced Regulation 

Students must show 
ID cards to authori- 
sed persons when 

requested 0 @ @ ® 



Visitors must check 
in at office 



® © @ © 

Students must, carry 
hall passes if out 

of classroom 0 @ (5) 0 

Students who destroy 
or damage school pro- 
perty must make res- ' 
titution in cash or 
services, or in other 

means (specify)^ 412 

® ■ © ' © © 
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At your school, how many full-time staff are assigned to 
regularly counsel and work with disruptive students, in 
addition to their other duties? 



Number 

Does your school have a special parking area for staff? 

@) YES @ NO (If no, skip 'question 16) 

If you answered Y£S to "the above question, is this special 
parking area well-lighted at night if used by staff after 
sundown? - — — 

• ® YES, well lighted @ NO @ Does not apply 

How much of a problem is auto vandalism, auto break-in, and 
auto theft for school personnel in- parking areas or in streets 
next to your school? 





None 


Slight 
Problem 


* Moderate 
Problem 


Fairly 
Serious 


Very 
Seriou 


Auto 


vandalism (I) 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Auto 


break-in (l) 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Auto 


theft ® 


© 


© 


© 


© 



How many principals has your school had in the last ten years 
including yourself? 

© One © Two © Three 0 More than th 

Are you: 

Male © 
. Female© 
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Which of the following best describes you: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native , (T) 

Asian- American or Pacific Islander.., (2) 

Spanish-American ••••••••• @ 

Black or Afro-American or Negro (Other than 
Spanish-American) •••••• , ♦ , ♦ (4) 

White (Other than Spanish-American) (3) 

Other (specify) 

How old are you? 

Under 30 ... ® 

30 - 34 , -.©• 

35 - 44 c....... © 

45 - 54. •••© 

_ 55 or over. . • • • • • (5) 



In the last two months (September and October) have you ever 
been the victim of any of the following incidents in school, 
on school grounds , or on the way to or from school? 



YES NO 

Had something stolen from you ♦ © 

Had something taken from you by force. © © 

Been physically assaulted. ....... © (2) 

Been sexually assaulted. © © 

Had your personal property vandalized. ........ .© © 
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23. In the handling of disciplinary problems at your school, how much 
cupport do you ordinarily get from each of the following: 











Fairly 


Very 




None 


Little 


Some 


Much 


Much 


Parents 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 


leaciiers 












Police 


© 


■ © 


© 


© 


© 


Juvenile Court 


© ■ 


© 


© 


© 


© 


District Superin- 


© 




© 


© 


© 


tendent 


© 


School Central 


© 








© 


Offices 


© 


© 


© 



24. How often do parents object to the disciplinary measures that 
you consider appropriate? 

Fairly Very 

Never Seldom. Sometimes Often Much, 



© © 



© © © 



25. Approximately how many students at your school, since the beginning 
of the school year (starting in September, 1979) have been; 



Suspended » ••«••••••••••« 

Expelled * 

Transferred because of behavior problems. ... • 

Referred to police for school-related incidents... 



Number ' 



Number 



Number 



Number 
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26. How much of a problem is the presence of youthful nonstudents at 
your school? * 

Fairly Very 

Slight Moderate Serious Serious 

None Problem Problem P roblem Problem 

In school © @ © © © 

Around school © © © © ® 

27. How much of a problem is the presence of street gangs at your school? 

. % Fairly Very 

Slight Moderate Serious Serious 

None Problem Problem Problem Problem 

In school ® © © ' © © 

Around school © © © © © 

28. At your school, how much involvement in school affairs do the following 
have? 





No 


Little 


Some 


Fairly 


Very 




Involve— 


Involve- 


Involve- 


Much 


Much 




. . „ment 


ment 


ment 


Involved 


Involved 


Parents 


•. © 


© 


© 


© 


© 


Parent-Teachers 










Organizations 


© 


© 


© 


© 


© 



29. In addition to your other administrative tasks, during the course 
of an average school week about how much time do you spend v 

Activity Time in Minutes 

Walking the halls \. 



Visiting classrooms 



Visiting the school lunchroom 



Talking casually with teachers 



Talking casually with students 



Talking with parents 
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30. Durinft school hours which of the following measures would you 
fetrongly recommend for dealing with school-related crime and 
violence? Please rank your choices, assigning the number "1" 
to your strongest recommendation. 



RANK 
ORDER 



Provide security guards in school, •••••••••«••••«•• 

Have regular police stationed in school 

Suspend and/or expel discipline problem students... 

Put disruptive youngsters into separate schools - 
or classes. . . • .#•.••#«#•#••..*.,.« , . 

Get students more involved in the operation of 
the school. , . , %9 , 

Draw up and enforce" stricter rules'of conduct 

Provide more courses tailored to student needs , 
abilities and interests ; *.... 

Provide more counseling for students with problems. 

Get parents more involved in the operation of the 
school « „ ^ ...... , f 

)ther (specify) f ' 



.... 



31. After school hours which of the following measures would you 
strongly ( recommend for dealing with school-related burglary 
and vandalism? Please rank your .choices « assigning the number 
"l" to your strongest recommendation. 



RANK 
ORDER 



Provide night watchmen in school , 

Leave lights on in schools at nigKt 

Provide electronic intrusion alarms in school, 
Other ^specify) 



.... 
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32. This question i3 in four (4) parts, and asks you for your suggestions 
about what the (a) Board of Education, (b) Superintendent of schools, 
(c) District superintendents, and (c) principals, can do to reduce 
crime and*violence in our schools. 

A. What can the Chicago Board of Education do. to reduce crime and 
violence in our schools? 



B. What can the Superintendent of Schools do to reduce crime and 
violence in our schools? 
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What can a District Superintendent do to reduce crirce and 
violence in our schools? 



What can a school principal do tp reduce* crime and violence 
in* our schools? 
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33. Many schools presently have programs in operation which may 
have a positive impact on the reduction of. school crime and 
violence. - Are there any programs presently* operating in your 
school that you believe fall in this category? 

® NO 

© YES Which Programs? 



34. What types of programs would you like to have in operation at 

your school to help you address the problems of school crime and 
violence? 



ERIC 



THIS COMPLETES THE QUESTIONNAIRE. THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND 
COOPERATION. 

PLEASE, RETURN THE QUESTIONNAIRE, IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE, TO THE 
CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION, IfjpjflESI WENDELL (MAIL RUN 36) 
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COMMUNICATION WITH DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
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COMMUNICATION WITH DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 

A. In February, 1980, a letter was sent to all district superintendents 
alerting them to the Safe School Study. * r , 

B. In the last week in" February, 1980, a bulletin was issued from the 
office of the General Superintendent of Schools regarding the Safe School * 
Study. The bulletin is received by all principals, bureau, division and 
department heads, and is either routed to interested or concerned parties, 
or posted. 

C. in March, 1980, a second letter was sent to all district superintendents. 
Attached to this letter was a list of schools and classrooms in each dis- 
trict which had been selected for involvement in the sample, and a tenta- 
tive schedule for site visitation at each school, since the district 
superintendents meet regularly with all principals in' their respective 
districts, a request was made to have the district superintendents announce 
the initiation of the study at 'the principal's meeting, or send an announce- 
ment to each principal in the district. 

D. In March, 1980, a letter was sent to the principal of each school se- 
lected for involvement in the Safe School Study. Attached to this letter was 
a list of classrooms at the particular school which would be involved in 
the study. 

E. Because the sample of classrooms was drawn early in the school year, and 
some changes (primarily consolidation of two or more classrooms into a single 
classroom) during the school year, a second letter was sent to principals of 
some schools, along with a list of the new classrooms to be involved in the 
study. * 

F. In each instance^ in which a letter was sent to a district superintendent 
or a principal, follow-up phone calls were made by staff of the project short 
ly after the letters were received. 
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G. Every effort was made to plan site visitations at the convenience of 
the principals and classroom teachers. The principals of schools, in con- 
sultation with classroom teachers, selected the specific day and time in 
an identified week when the field workers would visit a school and adminis r 
ter- the questionnaire to students. 
- H. On the day prior to the scheduled visitation a final phone call was- 
made to each principal to determine, ,i£ the date and time was convenient, 
or if something had made it necessary to alter the previously agreed upon 
date and time. 

I. A letter was sent to the principal of each schoo^ involved in the study 
/ after the initial sitej/isit, requesting that field workers be permitted 
to administer the questionnaire to students in the classrooms involved in 
the sample who were nest present (absent) at the time the questionnaire was 
originally administered. Attached to this letter was a list of the names 
of^students who were absent. 

J. On the day prior ,to the scheduled visitation to administer the instru- 

i 

ment to absentees, a final phone call was made to each principal to deter- 
mine if the date and time was convenient or if some changes would have to 
be made in the visitation schedule. 

K. A letter was sent to the principal of each school involved in the study 
in which students at that school were selected for follow-up interviews. 
These were students who had previously taken the written questionnaire. At- 
tached to this letter was a lisjt of the students who were to be interviewed 
r«. Every effort was made to pick up absentees (administer the student ques- 
tionnaire) and conduct interviews (interview Schedule II) at a school on the 
same day, to reduce both travel time for field workers, and the amount of 
* interruption of the school schedule, ♦ 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
City of Chicago 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 WORTH BURLING STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
Telephone 64V7ZQ0 
ANGELINE P. CARUSO 
Interim General Superintendent of Schools 

February 19/ 1980 
FIRST LETTER TO DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 



Dear 

The Chicago Board of Education will initiate its all-system survey 
concerned with a "safe school environment in March, 1980* As you may 
recall from prior information received, or from presentations at the 
August 1979 Administrative University, .this project is entitled the 
"Safe School Study;" 

Sample classrooms in- each district will be selected to receive a - 
questionnaire. The instrument will be administered by staff of the 
Department of Research and Evaluation during the months of March, 
April, and May, x 

This letter is to alert you to the beginning of the survey in -March, 
Within a few days you will receive a list of the schools and class- 
rooms i'n your district vftjlch have been included in ,the .survey sample. 
Once you receive this list, I will contact you by phone. 

Sincerely, 

SAFE SCHOOL STUDY / 



$ „ Edward Tromanhauser, 

Project Manager 

ET:al 
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PfaasQ Think CUildicnl 



fOARD OF EDUCATION 
City of Chicago 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
2021 NORTH BORIING STREET 
/ Chicago, iliinoi* 606)4 

T»f#phone 6417300 

Anqeline P. Caruso, Interim 

Control iuptrinlondtnt of Schools 

5 March,- 1980 

SECOND LETTER TO' DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 



principals of involved spoofs so ^V^T ViS J tS di " Ctly with the 

of disruption of school routLe Cooie\ ^ ^ ^ P ° SS±bl * M ™ t 
cirwl<* win k q * IT rouc:L ne, Copies of correspondence with the rrin- 
cipals will be sent to your office for your information. 

SoSJ'i^S^ a'ssVsf" 0 ^ 15 ' Sh ° rtly ' T ° aid US in the ^dy, - 
the =„S r J y assistance D y either announcing the beginning 

»* information, pXeaH'cS^ ITeS^ ST™" ™ £ - 
Sincerely, 

Edward Tromanhauser - ' 

-Project-Manager^ — 

Thomas Ccfrcoran 
Project Director 



Approved: \ 

Irving Bratier, Director \ 
DApartmentofP.csearch and ^valuation 

Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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tOARD Or EDUCATION 
City of Chicogo 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 NORTH BURLING STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

TtUphont 641-7300 

Anqeline P. Caruso, Interim 

Control Superintendent of School* 



5 March/ 1980 



trIISn S ft! T T0 PRINCIPAL OF INVOLVED SCHOOL, PLUS ATTACHMENT FOR CLASSROOM 
TEACHER AND ATTACHMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ONLY _™ ^towm 



The Chicago Board of Education is conducting a Safe School Study during 
the months of March, April, 'and May, 1980. It involves the administration 
of questi^naires to a random sample of classrooms (grades 7-12) . yoa 
w&y recall the pvssentations given at the Administrative University last 
August? concerning the study. 

One or more classrooms at your school have been selected to participate 
in the study. The classrooms and visitations weeks are listed on the 
3hf et attached to this letter. 

« 

^he instruments will be administered by Safe School Study staff during 
the periods indicated. Since we realise that this survey interrupts your 
regularly scheduled school program, we wish to make every effort to visit 
your school during the time period most convenient to you and your staff. 
Therefore, we will contact you shortly after your receive this letter 
to work out a specific time for visitation that is mutually agreeable. 
Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sin cerely , , 

Edward Tromannauser 
Project Manager 

Thomas Corcoran 
Project Director 



Approved: . /o s 

Irving Brauer, Director 

Department of^Ecsearch and Evaluation 




Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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IOARD OF tOUCATION 
City #f CWcage 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 NORTH BURUNC STREET 
ChxfQO, llli'noii C06\4 
TtftpSon* 641*7300 

Angeline P. Caruso, Interim 

Ctntrtl $vp«nnltnd#nt «f Schoofi 

March 31, 1980 

LETTER TO HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL IN DISTRICT 1, 2/3, 5 and 6 PLUS ATTACHMENT 



The Chicago Board of Education is conducting a Safe School Study 
awxn^the months. .qJL .March ,^ApriJLand, May., OaSO^which^involves 
the administration of questionnaires to a random samole of class- 
rooms (grades 7-12) . Last month several classrooms kt your school 
were selected to participate in the study. However, the master list 
from which the rooms were selected had not been uodated to reflect 
recent consolidation of some rooms. This has now~been done. ' 

Your school has been scheduled for visitation during the oeriod be- 
tween April 7th and April 18th. Shortly after you receive this letter, 
we will contact you to arrange a specific time to administer the ques- 
tionnaire. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, * y N 

Edward Tronanhauser 

Project Kanacer ^ 4 

Thomas Corcoran 
Project Director 

Approved; . ^ - , - . 

Irving BraWr, Director 

Department of^-scarch and Evaluation 




Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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ATTACHMENT 

SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
SITE VISITATION SCHEDULE 



DISTRICT _ SCHOOL 



Classrooms at this school to be included in the study: 



Classroom Visitation 
Number Week 



NOTE: Ttese classroom numbers were drawn from a master list in the 
central offices at 228 N* LaSalle. In some cases the master 
list is not up to date* if any classroom number listed above 
is incorrect, we will substitute another classroom. This will 
be arranged when we contact you by phone prior to visitation. 



CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOL STUDY"\ 



WHAT IS IT? A Survey of 30,000 students and 2000 teachers and 
principals to determine the extent of school-related crime, de- 
linquency, vandalism, and disruption in our system. 

WHO DOES IT EFFECT? All of us — students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators — who may be victims of criminal acts, or who find 
it difficult to function effectively in an unsafe environment. 

HOW IS THE INFORMATION TO BE OBTAINED? By the use of questionnaires 
And interviews • 

WHAT ARE THE GOALS? To determine the extent of the problem and to 
devise policy and programs to address the problem* 

IP YOU HAVD ANY QUESTIONS: Please call 64J-7317. 
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KURD OF EDUCATION 
Cit>r of Chicago 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 NORTH BURLING STREET 
- CMttgo, Illinois 60614 
Tokphono 6417300 



LETTER TO PRINCIPAL OF INVOLVED SCHOOL RE ABSENTEES, PLUS ATTACHMENT 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



Recently/ one or more classrooms at your school participated in the 
Chicago Safe Schools Study; by 'filling out a questionnaire . At that 
tine we requested a list of students who were absent from c lass on 
that day. Since it is important that no sub-population be excluded 
from the study, we would like those students who were absent to 
fill out the questionnaire. The names of these students are on the 
attachment to this letter, f 

Shortly after you receive this letter* a member of our staff will 
call your school to arrange 'a convenient time to administer the 
questionnaire to the absentees. * 

Should you have any questions, please call me at 641-7317. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Edward Tromanhauser 
Project Manager. 





Thomas Ctfrcoran 
Project Director 



Approved: 




Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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ATTACHMENT 



SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 



SITE VISITATION SCHEDULE NOTICE TO CLASSROOM TEACHER 



TO •HIE TEACHER 0? CLASSROOM/DIVISION ROOM mmmm _ mmm AT 

SCHOOL: 

Oil t A FIELD WOPJZER FROM THE SAFE SCHOOLS PROJECT* WILL 

( date) 

ADMINISTER A QUESTIONNAIRE TO STUDENTS IN ROOM • TOE FIELD WORKER 

WILL ARRIVE AT YOUR CLASSROOM AT • IT WILL TA2LS ABOUT 

(time) 

30 MINUTES TO DISTRIBUTE/ ADMINISTER/ AND COLLECT THE CUESTIC::NAIKE. 

< * i : ✓ 

IN ORDER 70 AVOID THE POSSIBILITY OF BIASED RESPONSES, WE WOULD LIKE 



SX) ADMINISTER THIS QU~STIOI<N AIRE WITH OIILY THE STUDESTTS PRESENT IN/lr.E 
CLASSROOM. TKANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN THIS STUDY. 



EDWARD TROMAJTHAUSER 

PROJECT MANAGER, SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
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HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ONLY 

ATTACHMENT 



SAFE SCHOOLS PROJECT 



TO THE PRINCIPAL OF ' SCHOOL: 



DURING THE WEEK OF We WOULD LIKE TO 

MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO GIVE SAFE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRES TO THE FOLLOWING 
STUDENTS: 



WHO ARE IN ROOM DURING , 

THESE STUDENTS WERE ABSENT FROM THE ROOM ON THE DAY WE VISITED YOUR 

< 

SCHOOL- THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 

EDWARD TROMANHAUSER 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH & EVALUATION 
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ATTACHMENT 



SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 



TO THE PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL: 

DURING THE WEEK OF _ ^ WE WOULD LIKE TO 

MAKE ARRANGEMENTS TO GIVE SAFE SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRES TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING STUDENTS: 



FROM ROOM . THESE STUDENTS WERE ABSENT FROM THE ROOM ON 

THE DAY WE VISITED YOUR SCHOOL 1 THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



EDWARD TROMANHAUSER 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



r 
i 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
City of Chicago 
JOSEPH P. HANNON 
Gtntrtf Sup#rint«nd«nt of Schools * 

t^^5 K A? m ^? R 2021 NORTH BURLING STREET 

DEPARTMENT Of RESEARCH AND EVALUATION CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60614 

TELEPHONE 641-7300 



LETTER TO PRINCIPALS REGARDING FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 

) 



Recently, one or more classrooms at your, school participated in the 
Chicago Safe Schools Study, students in selected classrooms were asked ♦ 
to fill out questionnaires which were administered by staff of the 
Department of Research and Evaluation. Since it is important that the 
students who took the questionnaire understood the questions asked of 
them on the questionnaire, we are interviewing a small number of these 
students who ha^ been randomly selected for this purpose. The names 
of students at your school who have been selected for an interview are 
on .the attachment to this letter. * - 

Shortly- after you receive this letter a member of our staff will call 
your school to arrange a convenient time to administer the interview 
schedule. Whenever possible, we would like to administer the interview 
schedule at the same time that we administer questionnaires to students 
who were absent from the classroom at the time pur field workers original- 
ly Visited your school. v 

i 

Should you have any questions, please call me at 641-7317. Thank you for 
your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 

Edward Tromanhauser 
Project Manager 



Thomas Corcoran 
Project Director 



ERJC 
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ATTACHMENT 



SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 



NOTICE TO CLASSROOM TE&CKER 



TO THE TEACHER OF CLASSROOM AT ' SCHOOL: 



ENCLOSED ARE A SET OF QUESTIONNAIRES WHICH ARE PART OF A SYSTEMWIDE , 

SURVEY CONCERNING SCHOOL SAFETY. IN 1979 CHICAGO WAS SELECTED BY 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION AS A SITE FOR CONDUCTING A SURVEY 

OF SAFETY AND SECURITY PROBLEMS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO ASSIST US IN THIS SURVEY BY ADMINISTERING THE 

QUESTIONNAIRE TO THE STUDENTS IN YOUR CLASSROOM. IT SHOULD TAKE. 

m 

ABOUT 30 MINUTES TO DISTRIBUTE, ADMINISTER, AND COLLECT THE INSTRUMENT « 

« 

PLEASE FOLLOW THE INSTRUCTIONS BELOW WHEN ADMINISTERING THE INSTRUMENT: 



1. THE STUDENTS SHOULD USE ONLY, PENCILS TO ANSWER THE 
QUESTIONS. 

2. STUDENT PARTICIPATION IS VOLUNTARY, AND RESPONSES 
ARE ANONYMOUS • x 

3. JPLEASE REVIEW THE INSTRUMENT PRIOR TO ADMINISTRATION. 

4. READ THE INSTRUCTIONS ON THE FIRST PAGE OF THE INSTRU- 
, MENT TO THE .STUDENTS , AND THEM GO THROUGH THE EXAMPLE 

QUESTIONS WITH THE STUDENTS. 

5. PLEASE RETURN THE COMPLETED SET OF QUESTIONNAIRES TO 
THE SCHOOL OFFICE SO THAT THEY CAN BE RETURNED TO 
THE DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION. 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN IHIS^STUDY. SYSTEMWIDE 

RESULTS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN THE FALL. IF YOU HAVE ANY QUESTIONS, 

PLEASE CALL ME AT 641-7317. 



EDWARD TROKANHAUSER 

DEPARTME17T OF RESEARCH fi EVALUATION 
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•OARO OF EDUCATION 
City cf Chicago 




DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVAIUAT? 

2021 NORTH IURLING STREET 
CMc<go, Illinois 60614 
Ttttphwt 641-7300 



LETTER TO PRINCIPAL OF INVOLVED SCHOOL RE CLASSROOM TEACHER ADMINISTERING 
QUESTIONNAIRES TO STUDENTS, PLUS ATTACHMENT FOR CLASSROOM TEACHER 



The Chicago Board of Education is conducting a Safe Schools Study 
during the months of March, April, and May, 1980. It involves the 
administration of-questronnaires to a random sample of classrooms 
(grades 7-12). 

One or more classrooms at your school have been selected to parti- 
cipate in the study. Those classrooms 'Selected are listed on the 
attached sheet. 

A package of questionnaires, along with a cover sheet explaining 
the administration procedure for the instrument, will arrive at 
your school shortly. The package of instruments will be addressed 
to you. Please have the classroom teacher administer the instrument 
and return them to our office. 

Thank you very ,much for your cooperation. Should you have any ques- 
tions, please call us at 641-7317*. 



Sincerely, ^ 

Edward Trbmanhauser y 
Project Manager. 

Thomas Cbxrcoran 
Project Director 




Approved; 



Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Field Services 
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ATTACHMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ONLY 

ATTACHMENT 
SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
TO THE PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL: 

A RANDOM SAMPLE OF CLASSROOMS IN THE SYSTEM JKAS SELECTED THE FOLLOWING 
ROOMS AT YOUR SCHOOL FOR INCLUSION IN THE STUDY: 



IF YOUR SCHOOL IS A HIGH SCHOOL, THE MASTER TAPE FROM WHICH THE LIST 
OF CLASSROOMS WAS DRAWN CONTAINED ONLY DIVISION ROOMS, SINCE LEVELS 
(FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, AND SENflOR) COULD BE DETERMINED FROM 
THE DIVISION ROOM NUMBERS * HOWEVER, WE DO NOT REQUIRE THAT DIVISICN 
ROOMS BE GIVEN THE QUESTIONNAIRE. WE DO WANT THE QUESTIONNAIRE GIVEN 
TO STUDENTS AT THE LEVELS REPRESENTED BY THE DIVISION ROOM NUMBERS • 
THUS, IF THE DIVISION RCOM NUMBERS REPRESENT 2 FRESHMAN, 2 SOPHOMORE, 
1 JUNIOR, AND 1 SENIOR LEVEL GROUP, YOU MAY SELECT ANY GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS AT THESE LEVELS FOR INCLUSION IN THE SURVEY. SHOULD YOU HAVE 
ANY QUESTIONS PLEASE CALL ME AT 641-7317. THAKK YOU. 

EDWARD TROMANHAUSER 

DEPARTMENT OF* RESEARCH & EVALUATION 

4 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 



/ « 
DETAILED. INSTRUCTIONS FOR REVISITING SCHOOLS TO 
ADMINISTER QUESTIONNAIRES TO ABSENTEES AND INTERVIEW SELECTED STUDENTS 



I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

A. Two students from each classroom in which the questionnaire has 
been administered will be selected for a follow-up interview 
using the Interview Schedule di). 

B. The students to be interviewed will be selected in the following 
manner: 

1. A roster will be obtained from each classroom in which the 
questionnaire is administered., 

2. Each name on the roster will be assigned a* number. 

3. A random number selection process will be used to obtain 
the names of two students from, each classroom 

C. The interviews will be conducted at the time fifeld workers return 
to each school to administer questionnaires to students who were 
not present in the classroom during the originally scheduled visit- 
ation period. 

D. Prior to the return visit 'Principals will be notified by letter 
and phone call of the .scheduled revisit. The letter will identify 
the students and classrooms involved, and the week of the visit- 
Specific times ~for the visit will be worked out by office staff 
and the principals of involved schools. 

E. Attached to the letter to Principals regarding the revisit will be 
a notification form which will be given to involved classroom 
teachers. » 



II. FIELD WORKER INSTRUCTIONS: REV7SIT AND INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION 

A. Prior to school visitation: see part II of DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL VISITATION AND INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION instructions. 
The same format will be followed for revisits . 

B. Field workers must pick up copies of the Interview Schedule from 
the Project office each week. If, for example, you are scheduled 
to conduct ten interviews in a week, you should plan on picking 
up the ten -schedules, plus a few extras, by Friday of the week 
before you are planning on visiting the schools. 

C. Field workers must pick up copies of the Questionnaire from the 
Project office each ^eek. If, for example, you are scheduled to 
administer twelve Questionnaires in a week, you sftould plan on 
picking up the twelve instruments, plus a few extras, by the 
Friday before the week you are planning on visiting the schools. 
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SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
INSTRUMENT REVIEW PROCESS 



THE THREE QUESTIONNAIRES TO BE USED IN THE SURVTEY (STUDENT, TEACHER, 
AND PRINCIPAL) WERE REVIEWED BY THE FOLLOWING INDIVIDUALS AND 'GROUPS 
BETWEEN APRIL, 1979 AND DECEMBER, 1979, 

Safe School Study Advisory Committee - Internal: 

Mr. Jewel Armstrong, LD Teacher-Coordinator, District 7 
Ms. Judy Estrada, Teacher, Austin High School * 
Mr. Thomas Corcoran, Administrator, CUE 
Mr. Guilbert Hentschke, Director, CUE 

Mr. Alfred Rudd, Director, Bureau of School Safety and Environment 

Mr. Francis Cronin, Director, Department of Maintenance and Rehabilitation 

Mr. Mark Storch, student, Schurz High School 

Mr. Greg Arnold, student, Hirsch High School 

Mr. Erik Merlos, student, Dunbar Voc. High School 

Ms. Martha Smith, student, King High School 

Dr. John Wick, Director, Department of Research and Evaluation 

Dr. Irving Brauer, Director of Programs, Dept. of Research and Evaluation 

Dr. Lloyd Mendelson, Bureau of Special Programs, Dept. of Govt. Funded Programs 

Safe Schools Study Advisory Committee - External 

Dr. Allan Berger, Asst. Dir., Department of Human Services, City of Chicago 

Dr.^Cecilio Berrios, Executive Director/ Casa Nuestra 

*Mrs. Harriet O'Donnell, President, Chicago Region PTA 

Mr. Judson Hixson, Educational Director, Chicago Urban League 

Rev. Donald Hallberg, Lutheran Welfare Services 

Dr. Robert Ferry, Chicago Pcdlce Academy . „ 

Mr. Harry Searles, parent * 
Mrs. Lorraine Wallace, parent ^ 

Mr. Henry Martinez, Commission on Delinquency Prevention 

Mr. Charles Thomason, Coordinator, Career Development Programs for Law 

and Justice, Chicago Board of Education 
Ms. Carol Zientek, Educational Advocate, Juvenile Court of Cook County 
Mr. Seymour Adler, Exec. Dir., Methodist Youth ^Serviees 
Mr. Earl Choldin, Teacher-coordinator, Career Development Center for 

Government and International Studies. 
Mr* Harold Thomas, Deputy Superintendent, Chicago Police Department 
Dr. Bryant Feather, Professor of Educational Psychology, CSU 
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IOA&D OF EbfoCATIOH^/. 



City of Chicago 

DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

2021 NORTH BURLING STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
TtUphono 6417300 



LETTER TO PRINCIPAL OF INVOLVED SCHOOL RE STUDENT INTERVIEWS, 
PLUS ATTACHMENT ' t™^, 




Recently one or more classrooms at your school participated in the 
Chicago Safe Schools Study by filling out a questionnaire. Since 
the questionnaire was .somewhat complex, and a few of the questions 
could have been misinterpreted, we have randomly selected a few ^ 
students for a follow-up interview. The names of the students 
selected at your school are on^the^attachment to this letter. In 
most cases the interview jshotfld be completed within 10 to 15 minutes. 

Shortly after you receive 'this letter. a member of our staff will 
call your school to arrange a convenient timeJ:o meet with these 
students. <■ 

Should you have any questions, please call me at 641-7317; Thank 
you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Edward Tromanhauser 
Project Manage^, • 





Thomas Ctfrcoran 
Project Director / 



Approved: 



Irving Brauer, Director 
Department oiLResearch and Evaluation 





Eleanor Pick 

Deputy Superintendent, Fielci Services 
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ATTACHMENT 



, SAFE SCHOOLS PROJECT 



TO THE PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOL: 

WE WOULD LIKE TO CONDUCT BRIEF INTERVIEWS WITH THE FOLLOWING 
STUDENTS FROM ROOM : 



1. 



2. 



OUR ONLY REQUIREMENT WOULD BE A QUIET PLACE II. WHICH TO CONDUCT 
THE INTERVIEWS • THANK YOU." * _ 




k EDWARD TROMANHAUSER 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH DEVALUATION 
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DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
FIELD WORKERS 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 



DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS FOR REVISITING SCHCOLS TO 
ADMINISTER QUESTIONNAIRES TO ABSENTEES AND INTERVIEW SELECTED STUDENTS 



I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

A. Two students from each classroom in which the questionnaire has 
been administered will be selected for a follow-up interview 
using the Interview Schedule (Ii). 

B. The students to be interviewed will be selected in the following 
manner: 

1. A roster will be obtained from each classroom in which the 
questionnaire is administered. 

2. Each name on the roster will be assigned a number. 

3. A random number selection process will be used to obtain 
the~names of two students from each classroom 

C. The interviews will be conducted at the time field workers return 
to each school to administer questionnaires to students who were 
not present in the classroom during the originally scheduled visit- 
ation period. 

D. Prior to the return visit Principals will be notified by letter 
and phone call of the scheduled revisit. The letter will identify 
the students and classrooms involved, and the week of the visit. 
Specific times for the visit will be worked out by office staff 
and the principals of involved schools. 

E« Attached to the letter to Principals regarding the revisit will be 
a notification form which will be given to involved classroom 
teachers. 

II. FIELD WORKER INSTRUCTIONS: REVISIT AND INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION 

A. Prior to school visitation: see part II of DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SCHOOL VISITATION AND INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION instructions. 
The same format will be followed for revisits. 

B. Field workers must pick up copies of the Interview Schedule from 
# the Project office each week. If, for example, you are scheduled 

to conduct ten interviews in a week, you should plan on picking 
up the ten schedules, plus a few extras, by Friday of the week 
before you are planning on visiting the schools. 

C. Field workers must pick up copies of the Questionnaire from the 
Project office each week. If, for example, you are scheduled to 
administer twelve Questionnaires in* a week, you should plan on 
picking up the twelve instruments, plus a few extras, by the 
Friday before the week you are planning on visiting the schools. 



III. FIELD WORKER INSTRUCTIONS: UPON ARRIVAL AT SCHOOL 



A» For elementary schools, go directly to school office. 

B. For high schools, if stopped by hall monitor, state the following: 

*My name is . I am from the Department 

of Research and Evaluation and an here to administer 
a questionnaire and interview form to students. The 

Principal, * is expecting me. I was 

told to report directly to the school office." 

C« Upon entering the school office, state the following to the 
school office clerk: (see "B" above) 

D. Show the clerk (1) your letter of introduction, and (b) your 
copy of the "letter to the principal." Ask to sign in tKe office 
"visitor book." 

E. Note: the principal should have been expecting you and have informed 
the office clerk and the classroom teacher of your scheduled visit. 

F. If the principal is present, introduce yourself as follows: 

"My name is I am from the ^Department of 

Research and Evaluation and am here to administer Safe ^ 
School Study instruments to students in room . 

G. Show the principal (1) your letter of introduction, and (2) your 
copy of the "letter to the principal." 

H. If the principal is not present, but the office clerk or someone 
else at your school have been given instructions from the principal 
about your visit, follow those instructions. 

I. If the principal is not present and it appears that no one at the 
school (i.e., office clerk, assistant principal or other person 
designated by the principal) was expectino you, and if the principal 
cannot be contacted, call the office: 641-7317 for instructions. 

J. You will be administering the "makeup" questionnaires and the inter- 
view schedules in a room in the school designated by the principal. 

K» You should determine from the principal or other designated person 
at the school how the student respondents will be brought to the 
room vhere you will administer the instruments, (note: the letter 
to the principal requests that the designated students be brought 
or sent to the room you are assigned) 

IV. FIELD WORKERS INSTRUCTION'S: UPON ARRIVAL AT THE ASSIGNED ROOM 

A. You will be performing two separate operations (1) administering 
questionnaires, and (2) conducting interviews. Because of various 
factors peculiar to each school the sequence of these operations 
cannot be standardized. Thus, in some schools you will first re- 
ceive the students who will receive the questionnaire, followed 
in 30 minutes by the students who will be interviewed* In other 
schools you will first receive the students who will be interviewed, 
followed in 20 minutes by the students who will receive the ques- 
. tionnaire * * 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 



ALL-SYSTEM SURVEY 



DETAILED ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURE FOR 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. Open package of questionnaires and count. 



2. Distribute questionnaires by rows. Explain questionnaire to students 

3. Distribute pencils by rows. 



4. Ask students to read instructions on front page of questionnare as 
you read these instructions, (please read instructions word for word) 



5. Ask if there are any questions. Answer questions as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible. 

6. Ask if any student does not want to take questionnaire. Inform these 
students that they must remain quiet while other students are taking 
the questionnaire. Suggest that they at least read the questionnaire 
while the others are taking it. 



7, Now ask the students to read the EXAMPLE QUESTIONS, as you read these 

questions to the class. 

<> * 

,8* Again, ask if there are any questions. Answer questions as clearly 
and concisely as possible. 

9. Inform students that if they have any questions during the time they 
are taking the questionnaire, they are to come up to the desk and you 
will assist them. 

i ! 

10. * Tell students that upon completion of the 'questionnaire they are to 

place the instrument front sheet down on the dqsk and raise -thei>r 
hands. You can then give these s^utdents HANDOUT A - "The ^Chicago 
Safe Schools Project 1 ? to rAd while the other students complete the 
instrument. 

11. You may now tell the students ,to BEGIN. 

12. You can now fill out the "bubble sheet" which will go on top of the 
batch of questionnaires. 

13. Five minutes before the time period is up, give students a "five 
minutes to go M notice. 

14. When the time period is up, if possible, give stragglers an additional 
few minutes* 

15. Now give the following statement to the students: 



"In some cases you may have decided that more than one 
answer applied. In such cases we only want thd one 
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(IS. Cont.) 



\ 



\ 



answer that you think best applies. 
In some cases you may have given 
answers for two different questions, 
such as theft and robbery, or robbery 
and attack/ when you were only thinking 
about one case or incident. In this 
\ case ve only want your answers which 

best describe the case or incident. 
If you have provided answers to two 
different questions, but you really 
were thinking about one case or in- 
cident, draw a pencil line through 
the answers to the question that 
do not best describe the case or 
incident. 15 

16. Now £ick up the questionnaires. 

17. Ask the students to turn in the pencils (as they leave the room 
in a high 'school situation, and by passing them down the row in 
an elementary schctol situation) and the HANDOUT SHEET A. 

18. Should all students in a class complete the questionnaire before 

the tine period allotted, you can provide them with a general overview 
of the Safe Schools Study to fill out the period until the teacher 
returns or the bell rings. * * 

19. Count the returned questionnaires. Make sure you receive the same 
number of instruments you distributed. 

20. If you have not already done so, obtain a copy of the student 
roster from the teacher, and a list of students on the roster who 
were not present when the questionnaire was administered. It is im- 
portant that you obtain the names of any absent students as they will 
be given the questionnaire at a later date. 

21 • Place completed questionnaires in manila envelope provided an£ drop 
off in school office for mailing to the department of Research and 
Evaluation. Check out of building at school office by signing visitor 
record book. 
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SAFE SCHOOL STUDY 

( INSTRUCTIONS TO FIELD WORKERS REGARDING INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION) 

•INSTRUCTIONS; Please deliver the following 
verbal information to students as the pen- 
cils and instruments are being distributed 
in the classroom. 

" THE QUESTIONNAIRE I AM PASSING OUT WILL ASK YOU 
QUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR SAFETY IN THE SCHOOL/ AND 
YOUR FEELINGS ABOUT BEING SAFE IN SCHOOL. PLEASE 
ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS HONESTLY. YOU DO NOT HAVE 
TO PUT YOUR NAME ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE. IT IS SUP- 
POSED TO BE ANONYMOUS , THAT IS, WE DO NOT WANT ^ 
YOU lO IDENTIFY YOURSELF. YOUR 1 COOPERATION IS 
VOLUNTARY. YOU DO NOT HAVE TO ANSWER THESE QUES- 
TIONS IF YOU Dti NOT WANT TO. BUT, OF COURSE, WE 
REALLY WANT^YOU 'TO-ANSWEll THE- QUESTIONS, SO THAT 
WE CAN FIND OUT WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BE CERTAIN TO USE THE PENCILS BEING HANDED OUT, 

\ 

. AND NOT A PEN. IF YOU MAKE A MISTAKE, BE SURE TO 
COMPLETELY ERASE THE MISTAKEN ANSWER AND -THEN 
FILL IN THE CORRECT ONE. IN A MINUTE WE WILL GO 
THROUGH THE INSTRUCTIONS TOGETHER. MEANWHILE YOU 
CAN- START READING THE INSTRUCTIONS YOURSELF. " 
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. ,. A EL 3 i?tl is a "run thccuah" or practice run cn a svrvrv it- 
is directed at a representative wrcic of 'J;., ta-wt • <-'-o"..' -vl* 
and is selected in tha m way as is intended for toelina ll-^voy 

«+„J) s l nearly r, ?^ nc:ihl °' th2 pilot s — :•' involves tha rr~« «n- 
struapnts as w.uld ba used in the final xurvev. it si— J ~n 
all the intended questions which are to be ured in t£~*i~T ~:::!... 
It is often the enra hoover, that the nilct tes^-^^-^ 1 -* 
nore questions than are intended to bo used in the finai s£l;*V* 
will ba the case here. J ' 

Ohe instnraents hove been ad.ninisterod to "focus qrcW' 
students, tochers, and principals, relieving adtdniJtS^C o?" 
22 ^!fS^ S ' ^f SS ^to discussed the qWucns fcr^t?\o-d- 
ing, and otoar points cencemir.? toe ruasttop.aire. This u- V 
focus cjreaps was tha initial purest of the inst.ru.-nts, aP to- " 
instruments were revised following tha focus grcu? pretests. 

During tha pilot wa want to go through all to<? sto-js «-Vc»- w» 
plan to go through daring the final anw. This c'-'-'--" 
ang the schools, visiting erch school rr.-^lvcd, ark-r^a *& % \u- 
visits, scheduling tha target hc.T.arocvs for cast:;-,-;, io"~i-~~ V 
sets or inste*:ents in and cut, editing and error ch^^, cc~" 
Tna only r.rajcr difference batmen the pilot ,r.c toe il^eu^ov 
has to do with scoring tha Instruments. In the p^ot c-<to <-s— u~ 
ment will ha hand coded and than keypunched. In the final su^,,, 
since in involves so many thousands of tostourehto, sco—cr 
done using what is ca.iJ.ed an optical scanner, a ;r.,chir.e ^hic^r-ds 
• ^-Efff ^ ? n e: V ns ^"— - tha respondent, Ihis ...111 
* ro&r5 * iy of r^nours of coding. Kov;ever, since 

there will oa a few open-eneed questions on the final survey instru- 
ments, soxe coding will be done here as well. ^^^^ — 

\ It is very important that ever-cr.a working en the iwkcfc foi 
the prccoaares cutlincd in this nsnual. Each procauurai otca :rujc " 
ba suu:uarc.izca, i.e., each staCf worker nwst oarfcrn tha s:r.a to:;.-: 
-in-th&-s&Te way. Csly_.in this way can wa be assurrd tin* ir.r~tM~, 
one of you did or said will not bias the results: "This Verities 
unportant tor the final survey. Per toe pilot, we fc-cw toat to:r :s ' 
will cor.e up to"it scy cause deviations in or;rci«— -J s»-— -5 r^-t 
one of the reaoens for a pilot, to fin-i cut what toe ;:rchi*: ;i cr *:' •• 
are going to ba, and eliminate then. Vcu thca'd e r'>"-d c r ; - ■ 
prcble-.-; tint nris/j which r.r.y also ccrr.o up in the rinrJL r-cu-.v, crd ' ' 
you shoulc. also re^rd any prcceiural ceviauinns, Cund bring Lh~r. 
at Uw rcoular ctarr icrctintjs t.-hich will fc .j-., P i. : ,« after o-h <\v> 
work in tlie field. 
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Just prior to the pilot \n will hold training unices in 
which you will learn the thirds yru n-vd to h:>r.%- # ir.r;iu:!i:>i 
to ac%nirucbnr tha cufcticnr.iires «l: the interview c^SuVci;", i-w 
to edit r.r/i clean th*> insmnunts, ard how to cck\o then tor key- 
punching, . / 

I 

The material in this manual is designed to be used bv \-ou 
as a daily reference Fcurcc. Take the rcanual with ycu uhen yea 
v.ork in the field, /\ftor reodinvr thrcurh tha rr^r.uul, if." yr.u have 
any <yjC3ticnis ; please raise then with the project director. 
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CHICAGO SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
STATE ML'. 'IT OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
The rights of human subjects are a matter of primary 
concern in this study. All study procedures cfre reviewed to 
assure that the rights of individual respondents are protected 
at each stage of the research. While the major results of the 
study will be made public, care is taken to see that no data 
are released that would permit any respondent 'to be identified. 

Any information that connects a particular questionnaire 
or interview with a specific respondent is removed as soon as 
the instrument is received at the Safe Schools Study Offices; 
This information is maintained in special confidential locked 
files while the study. is-J.n progress and is destroyed after the 
study is completed. 

The precautions taken to' protect the anonymity of respondents 
v.'cbuld be undermined if the interviewer does not treat information 
concerning respondents with equal .regard . Project interviewers 
perform a professional function* when they obtain information frcr.i 
individuals by means of questionnair.es or interviewed and they 
are expected to maintain professional v ethical standards of 
confidentiality regarding what they hear and observe. All such, 
information is privileged information 

As profcsssional interviewers working on a social science 
research project, you may 410 1 discuss any aspects of the study 
concerning individual respondents with anyone other than pro- 
ject staff. Failure to adhere rigorously to this policy will be 
cause for dismissal. 
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1. E.T. irtoots with District 



2, E.?« iroots with Principals 
of involved SdVDGls 



3, E*T. noets with teachers o-': 
involved classroom , 



4. Research Assistants meet 
with Principals 



5, Research Assistants meet 
with Teachars 
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6. Research Assistants visit 
schools cn pienrrar.^sri er.tos 
to a&iinister oi^sticrjv-are 



7. Posoar ch Assistants ir.?J;e first; _ 
follow-up visit* to schools to 
give questionnaires to students 
who v.oro absant 



8* Research Arsi&tunts r/.ake second 
fol?xr.-/-up visir to scrrro.ls to 
give jntcrviev.-s 



9, Ro5io;irch Assistants leg-in 
instruments at R & E 



10. Research Assistants Sxlit- 
clvrck Lnsti±v:rv-^ts for errors 



11. resenrch Ass Intents u.Co 
itintrumnts for Itoycundu^ 
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SAFE FCiUXTS rRJaiCT 
L. Visit 3 districts (3/17,19) ^ 

2. 4' schools por district m 

3. District 3: 3 0lar.2r.tary + 1 h.s. 

Visit Ko. 



1 one elan, school* 2~lKr:.?rarcrs * 

2 one elenu school , 2 hcn&rocrcs 

3 one ele;n. school , 2 hanercorrs 
4. h high school , 4 division rears 

„5 h high school, 4 division roans 

6; followup, ahseftt&es, ona elan, school 

7 follcwjp, abspntcos, liigh school 

8. interviews, one elem. school 

9. interview's, one clem, school 
10. ir±erviews, one elan, school 

11 interviews, high school 

12 interviews, one high* school 



4. Total twoleve visits, average tine of 3. hours. Team of 2, total 
hours: 12 x 3 = 36 x 2 = 72 hoars per district 
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d::tatij:d :s:i:? r r m r* x ?zz:i ;::r\;: 

1. Count nurJbcr of students in roca. 

2. Pass out pencils, using one or, two students to do so. 

3. Pass, out exact number of questionnaires, using Uio sotaq or other students. 

4. Ask students to. open questionnaire to. introduction. Slowly read the intro- 
duction to students. Please do not deviate fro..: the written text.' 

5. Ask students to go to next page (instructions and sample questions), slew]-, 
road the instructions «:.d sample questions • " ' " 

6w Ask students if they have any questions. Answer questions as clearly and 
concisely as possible. ~ " J 

7. Tell students to raise hands if they have any questions while doing the 
questionnaire. 

8. Tell students to place the questionnaire in the envelope on -ho teacher's 
' desk when they have completed it, and ehen return to their seat* 

S*„ As the students turn in completed questionnaires, give thorn Har.-'tut A 
to read while they arc waiting for the other students to cczZltta^t 
instrument. 

10. rive ninui.es befcre the tiae period is up, give students a "five ninutos 
to go M notice. 

11, Y:hcn the tir.e period is up, give slower respondents a few r-ore minutes 
to complete the instrument* 

12* Ask students to return pencils to desk as they leave the rocn. 

13. Should all 5-t^dents complete the instrument prior to ths end of the 
scheduled ti:;e period, provide them with, a general ovoiviww of the 
Safe Schw-ols^tudy to fiU cut the period. 

14. CcJupt the returned questionnaires. Make sure yen have received the sare 
nur^ber of inkt^&r.cnts that you distributed. 

l^jp^ctei^jdjie the nir^er of students assigned to the teste: croup (hcr.src-n, 
division rcen, etc.v) who were net present to take thu i. ;ect %cr.r.:iirc . Ob- 
tain the nar.es of these students for follow up at a laier c»atc. 

16. Check cut at school office. 

17. Returned completed forms to Research and /Evaluation . 
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AUMXII J STfiAT JC II UJ.ll rOH STL^V 1 JLOT/?:0.1 EST 



Pick up Student Cuentionnairer, and box of roft lead pencils from 
Research and Evaluation. Lou-out ir.3tru:r.o:ita. 

Call target school cno day prior to scheduled arrival to confirm, chec 
''both' date and tirr.e of arrival, 

Co to desicjnaied school. 

Report to school office. Show letter of introduction. 

Administer questionnaire (:>ee detailed administration procedure sheet) 

Deliver completed questionnaires to Research er.d Evaluation. Log-in 
the instruments. 
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SAFE SCHOOLS STUDY 
PILOT/l'IJTPLSTS 

DISTRICT 



WEEK OF OCT. 15 - 19TH: 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 












t 



WEEK OF OCT. 22 - 26TH: 



MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDi«F/SDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 












WEEK OF OCT. 29TH - NOV. 2:;D: 1 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 






i 




< 
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rorriJiG van i rLOT/i r.i;T?::;Tr. 




ScHoction of editors 

^Orlontabion I - First meeting of editing staff, 
px^juct director, and editim ri.pervlcor . root 
wich editors to present background and objectives 
of study. Points 01! discussion: 

a. history-background of study 

b. objectives ar.d conception of design 

c. subject matter and definitions 

d. the sample and universe it represents 
c. questionnaire design 

f. handouts: questionnaires 

Orientation II - Second meeting of editing staff 

a. verifying that respondent followed instruction 

b. prc~code complex variables 

c. checking error responses 

d. inconsistency checks 

e. coding assignments: coder error-bias 

f . handout editing book 

„ • 

Practice session I - Editors given copy 'of completed 
questionnaires to edit independently. 

Round Robin I - Discussion of questions which arise, 
from practice session. 
♦* 

Practice session II - Editors given examples of 
sane questionnaire to edit. Example questionnaire 
\ edited by edit supervisor; comparison of ofil edited 
instruments and discussion of discrepencies. 

Round Robin I£ '^kevision and clarification of diffi 
cult areas of editing. 

Production editing 
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CODIK'J iV.H PILO'r/Pi-i.I.-r/iy 



TASK 

Select-ion of coders 

Oriefrution 1 - First meeting of ceding staff, project 
dircc a c:r and coding suparviror. ::«ot with coder o to 
proserr. background and objectives of study. Pointy 
of discussion: 

*u Sistory-backgrcund of study 

b. objectives and conception of design 

c. subject matter & definitions 

d* the sample and universe it represents 
e. questionnaire design 
- f. handouts: sample questionnaires 

Orientation II - Second meeting of coding staff . 

a* General discussion of questionnaire 

b. point by point discussion of questionnaire 

c» relationship between questions £.nd objectives 

d. handout codebook 
o^-general discussion of ccdebcok 

Practice session I - Coders given* example copy of com- 
pleted questionnaire tcccde independ or. tly. 

Round Robin I*- Discussion of questions which arise 
frott practice session; discussion 6f cede and each 
category within it« 

Practice session II - Coders given example of 'sane 
questionnaire co cede. Exftspie questionnaire cct!«»d by 
code* supervisor; ccaspariscr. of all ceded instruments " 
and discussion of discreponcios. ^ 

Second Round Robin II - Revision and ciarif icatricn of 
difficult areas in cede; closing opon-onded questions; 
dealing with unanticipated icspcnscs. 

Production coding - 
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cod 3 kg Sup;;rvi<;ok 

a. overall supervision of coders and coding process 

b. ansvec substantive questions 

c. maintain rccox-d of coding decisions 
d # check code randomly 

e. recode s&uplc of each coder's work periodically 

\ 

f. consult ^th project director about problcu areas and coding 
revisionsAaddi'cions *" 9 

g. maintain code production bco): 



\ 
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SAKE SCHOOLS STU t) V 



I. DISCUSSION QKIGTICISS: 

A. Do counselors ever give you advice about handling :aisL -having - 
students? * 

B. Co principals ever give you advice about handling misbehaving 
' students? 

C. Do school psychologists euer give you advice about handling mis- 
behaving Students? 

D. Do you receive any advice from anyone in the school system about 
handling misbehaving students? 

D. In your school , do parents have a /say in how the school is run? 

P." In your school, do parent groups {such as PTAs) have a say, in 
how the school is run? 

r 

G. In your school, do students have a say about how the school is run 

H. What are the rfficially approved and reco.rr. ended practices, if any 
regarding the handling of nisbeh/r/ing studer.es in classrooms? 

/ 

I. How often do you send misbehaving students out of the class// ;:h:?re 
do they go? Is this a routine accepted practice az your school? I:i 
the school system? / t 

J. How otten do you give additional school work to misbchavigta studcr. 
Is this a routine accepted practice at your school? In th£ school 
system? 

/ 
t 

K. How often do you use or threaten physical ■puni$"..rncnt? J:,ind of 

punishment? Is this a routine ^accopted practice at your 'school? In 
the school systcri? Is it an officially approval practice-/ or one 
that is tacitly approved? 

L. How often do you lower grades 1 for students who consistently ni. !.-*!. 
Is this a routine accepted practice at your sc.:,ol? In the .;chv*.il 
system? 

M* How often do you give special privileges as rc ;ardn, to inci':.: * 
or increase positive involvc;vnt in trie clas.^rc v -i? Is '/Mr »i to*v 
accepted practiuo in your school? In Lhe scl.^ol r.y-tcrt? * 

N. At your :.chcol, ho.v i each of tl.o fcA "Scwiir? rrr m vjrus d .t^r-.'r. 
(i.e., b/ r-r*rt Ttr n V'snir-rr^iv** mi", u m-.- r/. I ; % >lL- -f «o ! i *: «j 
prctcj by L'^u'Vi.-., ly tuu:!v;iM f^tSing i ,v i r r,-,;n [ m :-li:\^: t 

1. dc?ciuiii3 on r.t,ind.*rd:: for [ur.r.Irij cr fu.iinq 
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2. controlli::<i da^-srocn disordvr 

3. d^oHr.-j with I'eriouo b< U ivier pircMcu; such ucs 
fighting ur disobedience 

4. discussiii? matters nhout: .student behavior watJi par--: 

o 

O- What is the average number of students in the classes you teach? 
?. Of the students you teach, what percent are: 
1 1. Black 

2. Spanish-Axnorican (Mexican, Puerto Rica, etc.) 

3. White (other than Spanish-American) 

4. American Indians 

5. Asian-Americans * • 

6. What other ethnic groups or races? 

Qt Of the students you teach, what percentage would ycu say are: 

1, high ability? 

2, average ability # 

3, low ability 

R. Oi the students you teach, what percentage would you say are: 
1« underachievers 

2. behavior problems 

3. genuinely interested in school 

S. How extensive is fear of crime and violent airing teachers at your 
school? Ar.»ng e tv3cr.tr at your school? 

T. Do you feel :int the school jo loss safe, or safer than l!u co:~uni 
in which tho school is located? 

U. Hcv mush support do you "ot from pris;ci::nls in nt. ?r.r Lim to il. ul 
with mi.sbeluv.°jn-; r.tudents? 

V. • to •# Wull do y%vu Jt-t-il youf t#rinci£ui «< ;.** Ln 1 1 • # v»v govjci* 5 

V/. iro*r well dd your pri:iei:,.il «2c%il with t! • prrb^.vs t..j «n. 



THE ABSENTEE SAMPLE AND VICTIMIZATION RATES 
t 

A total of 300 students who were absent when the student question- 
naire ^was administered in their classrooms were sought out at^a later 
date to be given questionnaires. Only 245 of the 300 students were 
present when the field workers revisited the schools. By sampling a 

portion of absentees, it was hoped that any difference in victimization 

f 

rates between absentees and students in attendance could be detected. 
The assumption wag made that absentees as a group were more likely to 
report victimization than students present in th§ classroom when the 
survey was conducted since, among the absentees, theure would be a por- 
tion who were chronically absent and on the streets during school hours, 
or who were absent because of fear of- victimization. 

As the data in Table 1-1 indicates, the absentee sample contains 
more females and less males than the main sample. 



. Table 1-1 


A Comparison of the Absentee Sample 
and the Main Sample by Sex of the 
Respondent 




Percent of 


Responses 


Sex of 
Student 


Absentee 
Sample 


Main 
Sample 


Male 


43.3 


48.5 


Female 


57.2 


48.5 


No Answer 


4.1 


3.0 




(N*245) 


(N=12882) 
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During the course of the survey (March to early June, 1980), more 
males than females were absent from the classrooms in which question- 
naires were administered. One explanation for the sex ratios in the 
absentee sample may be that more male students are chronic absentees and 
were not present on either occasion when field workers visited the school. 

The racial distributions in the absentee sample and the main sample 
are contrasted in Table 1-2. 



Table 1-2 A Comparison of the Absentee Sample 
and the Main Sample by Race of the 
Respondent 







i 




Percent 


of Responses 


Race of 


Absentee 


Main 


Student 


Sample 


Sample 


American Indian 


1.2 


1.6 


Asian 


1.6 


2.3 


Hispanic 


15.9 


18.0 


Black 


41.3 


52.1 


White 


23.6 


18.5 


*No Answer 


16.3 


7.5 


i 


(N=245) 


(N=12882) 



Ones again, it should be pointed out that "chronic" absentees might 
not be picked up by the field workers who revisited a school, since they 
would have been absent on both occasions when site visits were made. 
This means that the absentee sample cannot be viewed as random, since 
chronic absentees do not have an equal chance to be represented. 
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The most important comparisons between the absentee sample and the 
main sample "have to do with likelihood of victimization, ft is here that 
the hypotheses concerning greater likelihood of victimization for absen- 
tees can be checked. The information is illustrated in Table 1-3. 



Table 1-3 A Comparison of the" Absentee Sample 
and the main Sample with respect to 
Victimization 



Percent of Responses 



Students Reporting* Absentee 
Victimization for: Samp le 



Main 
Sample 



A. Theft 

B. Assault 

Actual 
Attempted 

C. Robbery 

Actual 
Attempted 



17.6 

1.2 
2.0 

M 

1.6 
(N=245) 



24.0 



3.3 
8'. 5 



41 



2.5 
6.7 
(N=12882) 



■ft. ' 



The data indicates that the absentees experience less victimization 
instead of more victimization for all three incidents. However, given 

the small number of cases in the absentee sample, any interpretation 

\ 

given the data in Table 1-3 she id be made with great caution. In retro- 
spect, a larger sample of absentees should have been taken. Unfortunately, 
time and budget constraints prevented the taking of a larger sample. 
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THE, STUDENT INTERVIEW SAMPLE 

\ 

A sample of 600 students who had previously been given the 
student questionnaire (Ql) were given follow-up .interviews- These 
interviews were designed to measure the level of understanding of 
student respondents with respect to the questions asked them on 
the questionnaire {see Student Interview Schedule in this volume). 
In designing the questionnaire concern was expressed by project 
consultants about (a) the reading level of some students in the 
sample, (b) the likelihood of misinterpretation and misunderstand- 
ing with respebt to certain words and phrases, and (c) the amount 
of Exaggeration which could be expected from younger respondents. 
Since the primary concern focused on 7th and 8th grade students, 
these respondents were oversampled in the interview sample, as 
illustrated in Table 1-4 below. 



Table 1-4 Students in the Interview Sample 
by Grade Level of Respondent. 



Grade 

Level N Percent of Sample 



7th 


179 


29.8 


8th 


161 


26.8 


9th 


102 


17.0 


10th 


63 


10.5 


11th 


47 


7.9 


12th 


48 


8.0 




600 


100.0 



Student Understanding of the Incidents Described - Each student 
interviewed was given "Handout A" which contained the four central 
questions concerning crime victimization found in the questionnaire 
(see Handout A in the section of this volume entitled Student Inter 
view Schedule) . 
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A ssault - The first question about specific victimization in the 

questionnaire and in Handouc A concerned assault: 

"During the last two months, did anyone attack you or 
threaten to attack and injure you at school or or the 
way to or fronu school?" 

The interviewer asked the student to describe in his or her 
own words what the question was asking about. If the respondent 
was able to provide an adequate verbal explanation of "the question 
without merely feeding back what was written (i.e, they were able 
to use their own words to describe assault) the respondent received 
a rating of "4". As further probes were required to elicit an ade- 
quate answer, the number of points in the rating decreased from 4 
to 3, to 2, to I, and finally to zero. The number of respondents 
who were able to supply an adequate answer on the first attempt 
are found in Table 1-5. (The same procedure and rating system were 
used for the incidents of theft, robbery, and rape) . \ 



Table 1-5 


Students/ in the Interview Sample 1 




who were able to Provide an. Adequate 




answer on the first attempt 




Percent of Respondents Scoring M 4" 


Grade Level 


Question Concerning 


(Respondent) 


Assault Theft Robbery Rape 



7th 


84% 


82% 


75% 


67% 


8 th 


87 


90 


89 


82 


9th 


97 


94 


93 


89 


10th 


98 


97 


. 97 


100 


11th * 


100 


100 


98 


100 ' 


12th 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Note: Percents rounded to whole numbers 



It is obvious from the data in Table 1-5 that the level of un- 
derstanding of the four incident: questions in the student question- 
naire are a function of grade level, and therefore of age. 
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Student Understanding of what is a "Reportable Assault " - Each 
student interviewed was read a series of incidents and asked to 
state whether he or she would report any of these incidents as 
an "assault" on the student questionnaire. The results are illus 
trated in Table 1-6. * , 



~T^re-l-~6 Students in th^ Xnterview"Sample-Who-Wou±d fc 
Report any of the following Incidents as an 
"Assault" on the Student^uestionnaire 



Percent of Student Responses 
Grade Level or Respondent 
Incident 7 or 8 9 or 10 11 or 12 



Someone pushes you 

in the Cafeteria line 9% 4% 3% 

Someone shoves you 

on the playground 30 15 * 8 

Someone pushes you 

so hard you fall 'down 88 24 '13 

Someone kicks you af- 
ter pushing you down 92 59 67 

Two students are 
friends. They argue 
about rules of a game 
they are playing and 
one student pushes or 

shoves the other 90 50 56 

Two students get into 
an argument. One stud 
dent hits the other 
with his fist, knock- 
ing him down. 59 38 22 

Two students pass 
each other on the way 
home from school. One 
student hits the other 
several times with his 

fists or a weapon 97 98 . 96 



Note: Percents rounded to whole numbers 
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Student Understanding of the difference between Theft and Robbery 

Students interviewed were asked to. state whether each^of the follow- 
ing two incidents could be classified as "theft" or "robbery": 



First Incident - You put a book down on your desk and 
leave the room for a few minutes. When you come back, 
someone~has— taken the book. 

Second Incident - You are sitting at your d$sk with a 
book in your hand. Someone comes up to you and demands 
that you give him the book or he will hurt you. You give 
him the book. 

Table 1-7 illustrates student responses to these incidents. 
The lower the grade level, the more likely a student will fail to / 
distinguish between theft and robbery. / 



Table 1-7 Students in the interview Sample Who 
Did Not Qistinguish Between Theft and 
Robbery, by Grade Level 



Grade Level 



Percent o£ Students who thought 
Theft was* Robbery Robbery was Theft 



7th ' 


11% 


19% 


' 8th 


9 


12 


9 th 


10 


11 


10th 


8 


13 


11th 


4 . 


4 


12th 


6 


2 



' Note: Percents rounded to whole numbers _ 

Note that although the level of understanding increases /with 
grade level, and therefore with age, there are some variations in 
the association between failure to distinguish and grade level. 
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Studeht Understanding o f some Words on the Questionnaire - Based on 
the pretest of the student questionnaire, it was anticipated that 
some students would have difficulty with certain words used in the 
instrument. Table 1-8 provides information on student failure to 
understand these, words (in the interview /students were asked the 
meaning of each off the -words, and the Table provides the percentage 
of students who failed to adequately define, the words) . 



Table 1-8 



Students in the Interview 'Sample who 
Could Not Adequately define Certain 
Words contained in the Questionnaire 
By Grade Level 
: = ^ 



Word 



Percent of Students Who Could Not 
Define Certain Words 

c Grade Level of the Respondents 

7 or 8 9 or 10 11 or 12 



Grudge 


53% 


32% , 


27% 


Threaten 


31 


23 


12 , 


Marijuana 


54 


27 


2 


Competition* ^ 


49 


. "18 


6 


Nationalities 


59 


44 


9 '~ 


Racial Minority 


52 


24 


2 


"Uppers and 




* 




Downers" 


71 


47 

6 


11 


Note: Percentages. 


rounded 


§ r 

tojwhole numbers 





The Question of Student Understanding and *the Validity of Responses 

It is obvious that serious threats to validity are posed by 
failure of student respondents , to know what they are reading when 
filling out the questionnaire.. Vhesc threats are most serious in 
the lower grades, especially in ^grades 1 and^ 8. However, with res- 
pect to victimization, only one of the. eight words listed in Table 
8-1 is found in questions concerning incidents, and that is the word 
"threaten" which is used in the questions concerning both assault 
and robbery. Failure on the part of student respondents to distinguish 
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between the incidents of "theft" and "robbery" also pose a threat 
to the validity of student responses, and otfce again, the primary . 
problem is found in the lov/er grades. Finally, student interpreta- 
tions of what constitutes a "reportable" assault poses a problem, 
and tliis problem is most evident in the lower grades. One is then " 
left with the problem of how much weight to place on victimization 
rates determined by the Chicago Safe School Study, especially as 
these rates apply to students in grades 7 and. 8. This question is 
especially important in light of the fact that these student re- 
port higher victimization rates than do students in the higher grades. 
.These questions are raised here, but not answered. The reader must 
exercise his or her own judgement based on the findings of the student 
interviews. 



* * 
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